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INTRODUCTION. 

The first requisite in any controversy is to be thoroughly 
acquainted with the position and weapons of your opponent, the 
scope and tendency of his arguments, the kind of evidence on which 
they rest. And this is especially necessary in the controversy 
we are about to enter upon. It is one which narrowly concerns 
the foundation of our religious faith — ^the character and authority 
of Scripture, — and therefore deserves our most serious considera- 
tion. We should approach it, then, with our eyes open ; with 
a ftiU appreciation of its true character and value, and the 
importance of the issues it involves. We should seek to 
grapple honestly with it, without shrinking or sophistry. To 
weigh every argument, examine every fact, test every conclusion, 
with candour and impartiality ; omitting nothing which can in 
any way affect its settlement. To put away all bias and deep- 
seated prejudice, and seek only for the Truth, on whichever side 
it lies. And the necessity for such a course is still further 
apparent, when we consider the character of the opponent we 
have to cope with. Bishop Colenso comes before us, not as a 
captious caviller, who seeks for objections, because he hates the 
Truth; but as a conscientious doubter, who has been driven 
into the conclusions he adopts, against his will. With such an 
one, more especially, we should endeavour to deal fairly and 
honestly ; not distorting or mutilating anything that he says to 
serve our own purpose, nor imputing aught to him which he does 
not say ; but giving to every statement just that meaning which 
he himself attached to it, and no more. We believe that he is in 
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error, and we desire to convince him of it. But how shall this be 
done ! He does not come as a reckless objecter, who flings away 
all respect for logical reasoning, and sound principles of inter- 
pretation, and contents himself with bare assertions. He is not 
the ignorant critic, who finds fault for lack of knowledge. Nor 
the mere advocate of a party, who cautiously avoids all close and 
equal argument. He stands up as a sincere and enlightened 
sceptic, who has thoroughly considered what he is about. He 
meets us with facts and reasons, clearly stated, and carefully 
elaborated ; presents us with both sides of the question, and gives 
us definite and tangible grounds for the conclusions to which he 
would lead us. Such an opponent is not to be silenced by showy 
rhetoric, or clever sarcasm. His arguments are not to be over- 
thrown by mere counter-assertions, however dogmatically urged. 
He must be met upon his own ground, coped with with his own 
weapons, tried by his own standards. It behoves us, then, 
first of all, to become well acquainted with these ; to reconnoitre 
his position carefiiUy, observing both its strength and weakness ; 
to try his principles ere we examine into their application ; to see 
that we apprehend aright what his objections, as a whole, amount 
to, before we proceed to consider the amount of evidence on which 
each rests. 

We have said that they narrowly concern the character and 
authority of Scripture. But in what way ? The Revelation of 
God in His written Word has always been the great subject of 
dispute between sceptics and believers ; besides affording abundant 
matter for controversy among different classes of the latter. A 
mere general statement like this, therefore, will not suffice. We 
must know on what side the attack is made, and by what means, 
if we would rightly appreciate its force, and fit ourselves for the 
defence. Now the objections to which the Scriptures are exposed 
may be conveniently divided into three classes. 1. Those founded 
upon the impossibility or improbability of any Divine Revelation 
whatever being given. 2. Those founded on imperfections in the 
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Divine element in the Scriptures, the spiritual and moral traths they 
set before ns. 3. Those founded on errors in the Human element 
in them, on mistakes and contradictions existing in the * outward 
matter/ in which the Truth is clothed. These latter are (he 
most numerous, and varied in character ; and to these belong.tlie 
objections urged bj Bishop Golenso. He has nothing to say 
against Beyelation in itself; only a few passing difficulties con- 
cerning the Morality of the Pentateuch. He accepts the five 
books as inspired writings, containing ** the true Word of God, 
with *all things necessary for salvation,^ and * profitable for doc- 
trine, reproof, correction, instruction in righteousness.'*'^ He 
speaks of this portion of the Bible as ' the means of revealing to 
us the name of the Living and True God,' as Hhe mightiest 
instrument in the hand of the Divine Teacher, for awakening in 
our minds just conceptions of His character, and of His gracious 
and merciful dealings with the children of men.' All that he 
objects to are the ' human elements-— of error, infirmity, passion, 
and ignorance,' intermixed with this *true Word of God.' And, 
in particular, to the Narrative which forms the basis and frame- 
work of the books, and through which the great truths they were 
designed to teach are set before us and enforced. This Narrative, 
he tells us, involves *many absolute impossibilities*; so that 
* whatever value it may have,' it cannot be regarded as ^histori- 
cally true."" Such an objection to the reality of Scripture history 
is by no means new. We must be carefiil, however, lest we con- 
found it with another, essentially different one, often expressed 
in the same terms. There are two kinds of historic facts pre- 
sented to us in the Word of God, — those which are merely the 
vehicles for Truth, and those which are truths in themselves 
Both have been objected to, and in nearly the same words ; but 
the objections are really vitally different. To the latter class 
belong such events as the creation, and the fall ; the incarnation, 
death, resurrection, and ascension of Christ, and the majority of 
Scripture miracles. These are objected to as incredible in them- 
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8elve8y incapable of proof, utterly unrea.1 and imaginary. They 
are spoken of as Myths, or fictions, contrived to set forth certain 
id^as merely, but without the slightest foundation infact^ at least 
in the form which they now assume. To the first-named class, on 
the^ other hand, belong the ordinary events recorded in Scripture 
narrative, the greater part of the histories contained in the 
Old Testament, some also of those in the New. These are 
objected to as incredible by comparison^ as being inconsistent 
with the times or circumstances when they are said to have 
happened, contradictory to other parts of Scripture, or irrecon- 
cilable with the statements of profane historians. They are 
regarded, in most cases, as Legends, traditionary and distorted 
accounts of actual occurrences ; having therefore some foundation 
in &ct, yet all the while unture. Of this kind are Bishop 
Colenso'^s objections to the Mosaic narrative. He has nothing 
to urge against ' the miracles^ or supernatural revelations of 
Almighty God, recorded in it."* All he is concerned with are 
^ the statements made in the books themselves, about matters 
which they profess to narrate as facts of common history.' State- 
ments, which he tells us, ' contain a series of manifest contradic- 
tions and inconsistencies, which leave us, it would seem, no 
alternative but to conclude that main portions of the story of the 
Exodus, though based, probably, on some real historical foun- 
dation, yet are certainly not to be regarded as historically true/ 
It will be seen, therefore, that his objections do not (or at least 
need not) impugn the honesty and good faith of the writer of 
these books. For if the narrative contained in them be legen- 
dary and not historical, it follows as a matter of course, that 
it was not written by Moses, or by any one contemporaneous 
with the events. They must have been recorded by some later 
writer, who either did so with full knowledge of their true 
character, or else himself believed them to be literally true. In 
either case he wrote them honestly, and without the slightest 
intention to deceive. If the first alternative be true, it is we who 
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have made the mistake, by imputing to his writings a character 
they were never meant to possess. If the second, then the 
mistake lies with himself, and ignorance of his subject may be 
fairly ascribed to him, yet not dishonesty. This point can only 
be decided by a carefiil examination of the whole narrative, and 
a comparison of its general characteristics with those of known 
writings of both kinds. This, at the present stage of our inquiry 
would be out of place. We must first see what proofs can be 
alleged for the legendary character of the Pentateuch, and then 
it will be time to consider how far this agrees with the pro/esstan 
which it makes. All that we wish to do here is to point out, in 
justice to Bishop Colenso, that his objections (even if thoroughly 
established) do not necessarily affect the good faith of its author. 

A more important question remains to be discussed; — how far 
do these objections affect the inspiration of the books ? We have 
already seen that, according to his own shewing, they do not in 
any way detract from it. They merely alter the sense in which 
the books are inspired, and that not vitally. There is more 
of error and ignorance in them than we have been accustomed to 
believe, but this error and ignorance belong to the outward letter 
merely, not to the inward spirit. This remains as divinely true 
and pure as ever, whatever faults may be detected in the human 
medium through which it works. And no doubt this is in great 
measure true. The facts recorded in the Mosaic narrative are 
not the end of revelation, but the means. It was not to inform 
us of the history of the children of Israel, that God inspired ' holy 
men of old' to record it ; but to teach us, through it, of Himself. 
We must be careful, then, lest we insist too strongly upon the 
necessary connection between truth in the teaching and truth in 
the history. — Lest we circumscribe His choice of means, and be 
found, in fact, dictating to God the way in which He should 
reveal Himself. There is no reason, a priori^ why He should not 
select a legend, or even a myth, as the vehicle for spiritual truth ; 
any more than a parable or an allegory. All that we have 
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to determine is — has He done so i Are the truths revealed to us 
in the Pentateuch conveyed by means of actual facts, or are they 
not ? The decision of this point may, of course, materially alter 
the way in which we regard this portion of God''s Word, and the 
character we ascribe to it. But its inspiration, and consequently 
its authority, will not be directly aflFected, whichever conclusion 
we may see reason to adopt. No doubt the change in our time- 
honoured views of these books, occasioned by the establishment of 
Bishop Colenso''s legendary theory, would be likely at the time to 
shake our faith in their inspiration. Losing a part of what 
we had been accustomed to revere, we might tremble lest the 
whole were in danger. This fear, however, would gradually 
be dispelled, and the books be reverenced and believed in as 
before. Yet in a somewhat different spirit. Little respect would 
now be paid to the letter of Scripture, the form in which the 
Truth was clothed ; but exclusive regard would be given to its 
more speculative aspect. Some may think this an advantage, a 
change likely to lead to clearer and more spiritual views of 
religion. Perhaps so. But on the other hand it should be 
remembered, that it would certainly diminish our sense of the 
practical force of that religion, and its adaptation to every cir- 
cumstance of life. Revelation was not given us merely to instruct 
the head, or even move the heart ; it has a greater work than 
either of these — to change the life. And for this work, the 
teaching by example is invaluable. But how much force does 
example lose when it is known to be probably unreal ! Nor 
would this be all. There would always be some minds who 
could not rest in a revelation of this kind ; who would regard it 
as impossible that Truth should be taught through the medium of 
untrue narratives ; and who would thus be led, from doubting 
part, to doubt, if not reject, the whole. Deprived of what they 
had been used to regard as infallible in itself, as well as the chan- 
nel of infallible teaching, they would fall an easy prey to errors 
of every kind. Though, therefore, the concession of Bishop 
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Golenso'fl position would not directly affect our belief in the 
inspiration of Scripture, it would so indirectly in no slight degree. 
It would do away at once with all idea of literal, verbal accuracy, 
and minute precision. It would render it an open question, 
whether any particular portion were the word of God or not, and 
so cast a shade of doubt and uncertainty over every part. It 
would remove much that we dearly prize, and lessen the practical 
value of what was still left us. It would lead many into general 
scepticism ; some into open infidelity. Shake, for a time, the 
faith of nearly all. We do not say this to prejudice the reader 
against our opponent's arguments, or create in his mind any a 
priori conviction of the falsity of his position. Attendant evils are 
by no means certain criteria of error. There are many precious 
truths which have seemed at first sight as fraught with evil as the 
views advocated by Bishop Golenso, which yet have been found 
on better acquaintance, replete with blessings. It may be so 
in this case. At all events we must not allow these losses and 
dangers which we anticipate, to influence in anyway our decision. 
It is TRUTH we seek. Truth at any cost. We may have to pur- 
chase it, perhaps, by resigning long cherished notions which are 
interwoven with our very being. But even then, it would be well 
worth the sacrifice. Our only object in pointing out the tendency 
and probable consequences of Bishop Golenso'*s argument is, that 
the reader may enter upon its consideration with a due sense of 
its importance, and the value of the issues at stake, such as may 
lead him to give it that candid and serious attention which are 
essential to a just decision. And this is precisely what Bishop 
Colenso himself desires : — 



'* I wish the reader to go forward with his eyes open, and to watch care- 
fully every step of the argument, with a full consciousness of the momentous 
results to which it leads, and with a determination to test severely, with all 
the power and skill he can bring to the work, but yet to test honestly 
and fairly, the truth of every inference which I have drawn, Md every 
conclusion at which I have arrived" (pref.p.xix). 
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It only remains now to consider briefly the grounds on which 
this argument for the ^ unhistoric character^ of the Pentateuch 
rests, and the course to be pursued in discussing it. There are 
three classes of objections, which have been urged as proofs of the 
legendary character of Scripture narratives. 1. Those arising 
from the inconsistency of the events recorded with the condi- 
tions of the story, the time and circumstances set forth by the 
narrative itself. 2. Those arising from contradictions between 
di£ferent parts of the narrative ; impossible or highly improbable 
conclusions, deduced from the comparison of various independent 
statements with each other. 3. Those arising from the non- 
agreement of the narrative with profane history, chronology, 
manners and customs, geography, and such like. In the first 
part of his work, Bishop Oolenso has confined himself entirely to 
the two first ; — the internal difficulties of the story. Nor does 
he enter upon the question of how the narrative came into its 
present form, or when it was written. These with the difficulties 
arising from external evidence, science, and intrinsic incredibility, 
are reserved for a later portion of his work. All that he endea- 
vours to prove here is, that the books, as they stand, are not, in 
their ordinary/ narrative, 'historically true.' This, of course, 
greatly simplifies the argument, and makes its discussion prac- 
ticable to every one who reads and studies this portion of the 
Word of God. 

" We need only consider well the statements made in the books them- 
selves, by whomsoever written, about matters which they profess to narrate 
as facts of common history, — statements which every Clergy man^at all events, 
and every Sunday- School Teacher, not to say, every Christian, is surely 
bound to examine thoroughly, and try to understand rightly, comparing one 
passage with another, until he comprehends their actual meaning, and is able 
to explain that meaning to others. If we do this, we shall find them to con- 
tain a series of manifest contradictions and inconsistencies, which leave us, it 
would seem, no alternative but to conclude that main portions of the story 
of the Exodus, though based, probably, on some real historical foundation, 
yet are certainly not to be regarded as historically true** (p. 11). 

The course here described is precisely that which we propose to 
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follow. We shall endeayoor to * examine thoroughly/ to * un- 
derstand rightly/ to ^ compare one passage with another/ until 
we ' comprehend their actual meaning/ and upon tkis our conclu- 
sions will be based.* How far they may agree with those 
predicted by Bishop Golenso, the result will shew. 

And now, a few words on the particular rules of interpretation 
to be adopted, in carrying out these principles, before we proceed 
to consider the proofs adduced by our opponent in detail. 
We have to deal with what we have been accustomed to regard as 
bond fide history, and to see how far it deserves that name. We 
accord to it, then, the right possessed by every prisoner on trial, 
to be accounted innocent until pronounced guilty. Until it be 
proved to be untrue, we are justified in regarding it as true. 
Until ' somewhat positive be alleged sufficient to invalidate 
it,' we accept it 'as authentic genuine history. 'f Its statements 
will, therefore, be taken in their natural, literal meaning, and 
unhesitatingly used to refute the objections taken against itself, 
except some just reason has been shewn to the contrary. We 
shall endeavour to make the various parts of the narrative 
illustrate and explain each other ; always preferring that inter- 
pretation which appears to accord best with aU the Scripture 
statements on the point, and giving that meaning to every 
expression which seems most in accordance with the context, and 
the general usage of the writer. We cannot hear him in his own 
defence, and must therefore be particularly careful to use every 
means in our power to determine his real meaning, without 
straining or sophistry. Whatever the five books of Moses tell us, 
then, we shall endeavour to interpret according to the rules so 



* Upon this only. For we cannot admit the testimony of the New 
Testament to the Pentateuch, as a fair ground for deciding upon its * historic* 
character. It is at hest only an ^ argumentem ad hominem,* and, therefore, 
unsuited to our present purpose. Our reasons for this opinion will be found 
in Appendix No. I. 

f Bishop Butler : see title page. 
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ably laid down and enforced by Bishop Ellicott (* Aids to Faith/ 

p.426— 447) :— 

(1) To ascertain clearly the literal and grammatical meaning 
of the words. 

(2) To illastrate, wherever possible, by reference to history, 
topography, and antiquities. 

(3) To develop and enunciate the meaning, under the limita- 
tions assigned by the context. 

(4) To elicit, In every passage, the full significance of all 
details. 

(5) To interpret according to the usage of the writer and the 
analogy of Scripture. 

But the history in these books, though thus to be received as 
true until the contrary be proved, and to be interpreted accord- 
ingly, must not on any account be assumed to be complete. There 
are often long blanks in the narrative, perfectly natural and 
appropriate in the original story, but involving points of con- 
siderable moment in the present controversy.* While, even in 
the more connected and finished portions, there are many details 
omitted, or merely hinted at, on which important consequences 
depend. Overlooked, no doubt, because foreign to the object and 
general character of the narrative. We are thus forced, at times, 
to consider what these books do not tell us, as well as what they 
do. How are we to deal with such cases? To omit them 
altogether, and confine ourselves to what is fully recorded, would 
be, on many of the points raised by Bishop Colenso, to decline the 
whole question. These blanks and missing details must be in 
some way supplied ; which, as we have no information respecting 
them from other sources, can only be done by having recourse to 
imagination and theory. And these gaps are, in fact, involun- 
tarily filled up in this way by every attentive reader of sacred 



* E.g,y the history of the 2 centuries* sojourn in Egypt, and the last 38 
years of the wanderings in the wilderness. 
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history; and, thoagh in a less degree, of profane also. In 
doing this, however, we must be specially careful to observe the 
two last rules mentioned above, and supply these missing portions 
so as to satisfy the context and the analogy of Scripture. These 
are our only guides, and they must be followed implicitly. If 
they fail us, our rule must be to supply what is lacking by the 
simplest and most reasonable assumptions we can conceive. A 
rule so obvious and just as scarcely to seem worth mentioning, 
were not instances of its neglect too common for us to pass it by 
unnoticed. It is hardly necessary to add that, of course no con- 
clusion either for or against the narrative can be based upon any 
suppositious matter of this kind, except rendered extremely pro- 
bable by the context and analogous passages ; in which case it 
becomes rather an implication than an assumption. These 
omissions of the writer are sometimes, however, used in a dif- 
ferent way, — as arguments that he was ignorant of that which he 
omitted. And important inferences are thus often drawn from 
mere silence. This mode of argument requires to be used with 
the greatest caution, and is seldom, if ever, decisive. It is only 
when we can shew an absolute necessity for insertion to fulfil the 
object of the writer, that omission can be taken as a certain sign 
of ignorance. In all other cases it can only make his ignorance of 
the point more or less probable. The only way to determine the 
real value of his silence is by a careful examination of all that the 
writer does say, a thorough investigation into his purpose in 
writing, and a comparison of his usage in other similar cases. 
Things which are too often overlooked in the employment of 
the argument. It must be received, therefore, at all times very 
warily. 

We have thus considered briefly the principles we desire to 
adopt in the discussion of Bishop Colenso's objections. It may 
be convenient, in conclusion, to sum them up into concise canons 
or rules, by which the reader may try every step of the argument 
as we proceed. 
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Page 102, line 7 from top, for ' ope and a half read « three' 



summed up as follows : — In the list of the descendants of Jacob 
who came into Egypt, Gen.xlvi.8: — 25, two of Judah's grand- 
children — Hezron and Hamul — are included ; though the age of 
Judah at the time, and more especially the circumstances concern- 
ing his family, recorded in Gen.xxxviii., render it utterly incre- 
dible that they could have been born at that time. 

Judah was about 20 when Joseph was sold into Egypt. *At that 
time,* we read, Gen.xxxviii. 1, he married a Canaanitisb woman, Shuah, and 
had by her 3 sons, Er, Onan, and Shelah. The first was married (say at 
the age of 15, the earliest that can well be supposed), but died without seed. 
The second was commanded by his father to supply his place, and raise up 
seed to his brother ; but he also died without issue. The third (Shelah) 
Judah excused from fulfilling the same oflSce, on the plea of his not being 
'grown' (v.ll); really fearing lest he should share the same fate as his 
brothers, but at the same time implying that he was younger than they by 

B 
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We desire, then, to bring everything to the standard of Scrip- 
ture, so as to make the narrative explain itself, and either expose 
its own antruthfulness, or demonstrate its own consistency. And, 
in thus dealing with it, we would observe the following rules : — 

1. To receive all its statements in their literal, natural meaning, 
not despising the minutest details, but accepting every point as 
true, until it be proved to the contrary. 

2. To take the context and general tenor of every passage as 
the surest guide to its right understanding ; illustrating also, 
wherever possible by parallel passages, especially from the same 
author. 

3. To fill up the gaps existing in the narrative in the simplest 
and most reasonable way, accordant with its requirements and the 
analogy of Scripture ; yet never according to such assumptions 
the force or authority of facts, and never insisting on mere 
silence as a proof of ignorance, except where incredible on any 
other supposition. 

We will now proceed to apply these principles and rules to the 
evidence adduced by Bishop Colenso in favour of his view, that 
the books of Moses are not ' historically true.'* 



* The difficulties respecting the Deluge, &c., alluded to in his preface, are 
not advanced as proofs of this view, but merely mentioned as some of the 
things which first led him to entertain doubts. Their detailed consideration 
is reserved for a later portion of his work (see pref.vii.viii., p. 10, 140). No 
reference has, therefore, been made to them in the present volume. When 
his objections are fully stated, it will be time enough to ejcamine into their 
validity. To do so before would be unfair. 
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summed up as ibiiows : — in the list of the descendants of Jacob 
who came into Egypt, Gen.xlvi.8: — ^25, two of Judah's grand- 
children — Hezron and Hamul — are included ; though the age of 
Judah at the time, and more especially the circumstances concern- 
ing his family, recorded in Gen.xxxviii., render it utterly incre- 
dible that they could have been bom at that time. 

Judah was about 20 when Joseph was sold into Egypt. *At that 
time/ we read, Gen.xxxviii. 1, he married a Canaanitish woman, Shuah, and 
had by her 3 sons, Er, Onan, and Shelah. The first was married (say at 
the age of 15, the earliest that can well be supposed), but died without seed. 
The second was commanded by his father to supply his place, and raise up 
seed to his brother ; but he also died without issue. The third (Shelah) 
Judah excused from fulfilling the same office, on the plea of his not being 
* grown' (v.ll); really fearing lest he should share the same fate as his 
brothers, but at the same time implying that he was younger than they by 
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some years. Then, * in process of time ' (v. 12, * much time being elapsed, ' 
De Wette ) Judah's wife Shuah died, and shortly afterwards, Shelah his 
son being then * grown' (v.l4), he was himself deceived by Tamar, his 
daughter-in-law, whom he took for a harlot. She conceived by him and 
bore twins, Pharez and Zarah. The number of years required for these 
events cannot be estimated as much less than 20 ; allowing — 

1 year for the marriage of Judah, and birth of Er ; 
15 years for Er to come to maturity before his marriage with Tamar; 

1 year between his marriage and the death of his brother Onan ; 

3 years from thence, for Shelah's becoming * grown,' the death of Judah's 
wife Shuah, and the birth of Pharez and Zarah by Tamar. 
Now the whole period between the sale of Joseph into Egypt and the coming 
of his father and brethren thither, is admitted on all hands, to be 22 years. 
The phrase *at that time' (Gen.xxxviii.l), even when taken with De Wette 
as * about that time ' Q um selbige Zeit '), will scarcely allow of more than 
another year in either direction.'*' And thus no alternative is left but to 
believe that the names of Hezron and Hamul, Pharez' children, were in- 
cluded in the list of those who * came down into Egypt,' though their father 
was at that time no more than two or three years old I 

This difficulty has been felt and admitted by nearly every com- 
mentator of note, who has examined the details of the history ; 
and many have been the explanations devised. These Bishop 
Colenso next presents us with, and exposes their fallacy and 
weakness (for the most part) in a few short pertinent remarks 
appended to each. Thus the oft-repeated one (urged both by 
Kurtz, Hengstenberg, and Pool) that the children were counted 

* Some Jewish commentators have urged the vagueness of this phrase, 
as the proper explanation of the difficulty, quoting Deut.x.8, as a parallel 
instance. The passage runs thus : — 

* V.5. And I turned myself and came down from the mount, and put the 

tables in the ark which I had made ; and there they be, as Jehovah 
commanded me. 

* 6. And the children of Israel took their journey from Beeroth of the chil- 

dren of Jaakan to Mosera ; (there Aaron died, and there he was buried ; 
and Eleazar, his son, ministered in the priest's office in his stead). 

* 7. From thence they journeyed into Gudgodah ; and from Gudgodah to 

Jotbath, a land of rivers of waters. 

* 8. At that time Jehovah separated the tribe of Levi, to bear the ark of 

the covenant of Jehovah, to stand before Jehovah to minister unto 
him, and to bless in his name, unto this day. 
*9. Wherefore Levi hath no part nor inheritance vrith his brethren ; Je- 
hovah is his inheritance, according as Jehovah thy God promised him. 

* 10. And I stayed in the mount,' &c., &c. 
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in, as being ' in the loins ^ of their father, is refuted by the fact, 
that, on this principle, all the great grandchildren (at least) 
should have been included; which is not the case. While the fan- 
ciful idea of Hengstenberg, that the whole list is artificial, without 
any proper reference to the actual number who came into Egypt, 
but made up to the sacred number 70, as a sort of contrast to 
the vast host that came out at the Exodus, is easily overthrown 
by a mere reiteration of the Mosaic statements themselves, taken 
in their natural common- sense meaning. Some points there are 
in these explanations well worthy of consideration, and which are 
either unnoticed or hastily passed over by their reviewer. None, 
however, adequate to account for the anomaly. 

Is then the objection really unanswerable i That Hezron and 

The phrase * at that time,' in v.8, being taken to refer to the joumeyings 
mentioned in v.6 — 7, which took place some SO — 40 years after the separa- 
tion of the tribe of Levi. But, — 

1. It must be plain to every one that v.6 — 7 are no part of Moses* address 
to the people, both from their want of connection with his subject ; and from 
the 3rd person being used in them instead of the 2nd, as in the verses 
immediately before and after (comp.Dt.i.l9-iii.). They probably belong 
therefore, to some other part of the Pentateuch, but have in some way be- 
come interpolated here. To which then do v.8 — 9 belong ? To the address 
of Moses (which is clearly continued in v. 10), or to the narrative of v.6 — 7 ? 
Unquestionably to the former, and that for 2 reasons. (1 ) The tribe of Levi 
are said to have been separated, that they might * bear the ark,* which was 
the last thing mentioned in v.5. (2) The 2nd person is used in these 
verses— * Jehovah thy God,' (v.9) — not the 3rd. But if so, then * at that time ' 
only refers to a space of a few months, not of 30 — 40 years (Nu.ii.-iii.). 

2. Even if the phrase would allow of such a space of time, this would not 
really clo away with the difficulty about Judah. He was about 20 when 
Joseph was sold, so that we cannot well suppose him to have been married 
more than 5 years ; which would only raise the age of Pharez, when they 
went into Egypt, to 7 — 8. And to have children at that age would be as un- 
likely as at 2 — 3. 

Judah at that time was 42. Pharez and Zarah were bom to him some 
3—4 years after the marriage of his eldest son. Hence Hezron and Hamul 
were bom 3 — 4 years after he might reasonably have expected great grand' 
children. To account for this would require both Judah, and Er, and Pharez 
to have married at the age of 12 years, the children to have been bom in the 
first year of marriage, and Hezron and Hamul to have been twins. For 
all which we have no authority in Scripture. 

b2 
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Hamul must have been born in Egypt after the coming of Jacob 
and his household thither, seems clearly established. Is it, how- 
ever, equally clear that this fact contradicts the Mosaic statement 
respecting them in Gen.xlvi.l2 ? Let us examine this point a 
little more closely. 

In Gen.xlvi.8, we read : — ' And these are the names of the 
children of Israel, which came into Egypt : Jacob, and his sons ; 
Reuben, Jacob's first-bom ; and the sons of Reuben ; Hanoch,' 
&c., &c. The numbers bom of each wife or concubine being 
added up separately, thus: — of Leah 33, of Zilpah 16, of Rachel 
14, of Bilhah 7 ; making the total of 70, as stated in v.27, ' All 
the souls of the house of Jacob who came into Egypt were three 
score and ten."* We find this number repeated again in Ex.i.5, 
' And all the souls that came out of the loins of Jacob were 70 
souls'; and once more in Deut.x.22, ' thy fathers went down into 
Egypt with three score and ten persons.' The whole of these 
seventy, then, are distinctly stated to have ' come into Egypt' ; 
and yet among those 70 are the two sons of Joseph, who were 
' bom in Egypt,' and so never came into it all ! Nor are they 
included from any ignorance of this fact on the part of the 
writer, for he himself twice expressly states it in this very list 
(v.20,27). He, therefore, evidently did not think their being so 
bom was any objection to their being counted in among those who 
' came into Egypt.' It was the house of Jacob of which he was 
speaking ; and as it was true of that house, taken as a whole, that 
they ' came down into Egypt,' he unhesitatingly affirmed it of the 
entire number, being all the while perfectly aware that it did not 
apply to some individual members of that house. And this 
general (?oZfe(j^m use of the term Bishop Colenso is himself obliged 
to admit : — 

' The fact of their (Ephraim and Manasseh) being bom in Egypt, or 
rather being in Egypt at that time, is all that the writer takes account of; 
though, wishing to sum up the 70 souls under one category, he uses (inac- 
curately, as he himself admits) the same expression, *came into Egypt' 
(p 22-3). 
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And this, be it observed, on every occasion but one (of which 
more hereafter), where this expression is used ; twice without 
comment or explanation (Ex.i.5, Deut.x.22). 

Such general terms, descriptive of the whole, though not there- 
fore necessarily applicable to every part, are of common occur- 
rence in Scripture, as indeed in all history. We meet with two 
instances (besides that of the sons of Joseph just referred to) in 
the passages immediately before us. In Gen.xlvi.15, ' the sons 
of Leah, which she bare unto Jacob ' are numbered as 33, which 
is only obtained by including Jacob himself^ the first named on 
the list (v.8). And so in Ex.i.5, the whole 70 are said to have 
' come out of the loins of Jacob,** though here again Jacob himself 
is included. Still more in point is the enumeration of the sons 
of Jacob in Gen. xxxv. 22-6, where having mentioned them all by 
name (including Benjamin, whose birth near Ephrath, in the 
land of Canaan, he has recorded in the verses immediately pre- 
ceding), the writer adds, ' these were the sons of Jacob, which 
were bom to him in Padan-Aram''; though of course this 
was only really true of 11 of their number (see Gen.xxxii.22, 
xxxiii.2,7). These instances will suffice to show, that such gene- 
ral expressions cannot be pressed with respect to every individual 
included under them. All that is intended by them is, we repeat, 
to describe a whole body by some statement which shall be cer- 
tainly true of them collectively^ however much it may fail in re- 
gard to a few of their number. Such an expression, describing 
truly the whole bodvy but not therefore necessarily, nor indeed (as 
we have seen) actually applicable to every member, is the phrase 
' came into Egypt.' It is true of the 70 souls as a whole ; just 
as it was true of the same 70 as a whole^ that they ' came out of 
the loins of Jacob;' as it was true of JacoVs sons as a whole, 
that they were ' bom nn Padan-Aram.' But it is not, and the 
writer never meant it to be regarded as therefore true of each 
particular name which he enumerates as making up the 70 ; any 
more than it was true that Jacob came out of his own loins, or 
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that Benjamin was 'born in Padan-Aram.** The proper explana- 
tion of such apparent contradictions is not ignorance or error on 
the part of the writer, but a mistake on our part as to the real force 
of the expressions which he employs. This can only be determined 
by ascertaining the way in which the writer himself regards them, 
by examining impartially the passage under consideration in all 
its bearings, and carefully comparing it with parallel ones. This 
we have done in the case before us. We leave it for the reader 
to choose between Bishop Oolenso's sense of the phrase and 
Moses\ Which the principles of sound interpretation should 
lead him to prefer it is unnecessary to say. 

But it may be said, if Hezron and Hamul were thus included 
in Moses' list of those who came down into Egypt, though bom 
afterwards, surely he must have been aware of this, and ought to 
have stated it, just as he states the birth of Ephraim and 
Manasseh in Egypt, when reckoning them in the same category. 
We might reply to this, by merely referring again to the parallel 
cases of Jacob and Benjamin quoted above, where no intimation 
of such an inaccuracy is given, and where yet we cannot charge 
the writer either with ignorance or dishonesty. But a more 
satisfactory answer is at hand. It has been tacitly assumed by 
Bishop Colenso, that the author of the list in Gen.xlvi. says 
nothing which would show that he was aware of the true state of 
the case. Is this the &ct ? Let us seek for information again 
in the passage itself. 

There are two numberings of those who 'came into Egypt,' 
the first 66, the second 70. Gen.xlvi.26 — 7. 'AH the souls 
that came with Jacob into Egypt, which came out of his loins, 
besides Jacob's sons' wives, all the souls were three score and six ; 
and the sons of Joseph which were bom in Egypt, two souls, all 
the souls of the house of Jacob which came into Egypt were three 
score and ten."* A diflference is thus made in the two numberings 
otfour souls. Who were these four ? Two only are mentioned, 
Ephraim and Manasseh, excluded from the 66, because ' born in 
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Egypt.' Who, then, were the other two ! And why were they 
excluded? Probably for some similar reason. Why not then 
Hezron and Hamul, who also were ' bom in Egypt' ! It has 
been commonly supposed, indeed, that Jacob and Joseph consti- 
tute the other two, but on very insufficient grounds. Had Joseph 
been one of them, he would surely have been mentioned along 
with his two sons, when they are excepted. But no ; we read 
distinctly, ' the sons of Joseph, two souls,' not ' the house of 
Joseph, three souls.' Besides, what ground could be assigned for 
such exclusion in his case, seeing that Joseph had ' come down 
into Egypt' as truly as any of them? For the exclusion of 
Jacob there seems as little reason. He had never been in Egypt 
before ; why then should he be excepted from the number of those 
who came thither ? It might be thought, perhaps, at first sight, 
that the phrases ' came with Jacob,' ' which came out of his loins,' 
imply the exclusion of Jacob himself from the number stated. 
But a simple comparison of the two parallel passages in Ex.i.5, 
and Deut.x.22, will at once dispel any such idea. In the first of 
these, as we have seen, all the 70, including Jacob himself, are 
spoken of as ' come out of his loins.' While in the second we 
read of this same 70 having ' come down with the fathers into 
Egypt,' where cleariy 'the lathers' are included as part of the 
70.* Neither of these expressions, therefore, can be taken to 
imply the exclusion of Jacob from the 66, of which he naturally 
forms part. No others besides Jacob and Joseph have, as far as 
we know, ever been suggested. And we are thus left quite at 
liberty to assume that Hezron and Hamul were the other two 
intended. Excluded, because ' bom in Egypt,' just like the sons 
of Joseph. 

Nor are there wanting indications in the list itself, that these 
were the two meant to be excepted. There is a difierence in the 
manner in which their names are introduced to that in which the 



* De Wette translates 'came q/* Jacob,' not * with.' 
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names of all the others are; a slight difference certainly, yet one 
clearly marked, and, when carefully considered, significant. The 
difference lies in the little word ' were,' which is inserted here 
only^ as will be seen by reference to the text, Gen.xlvi.9-24, 
* And the sons of Reuben ; Hanoch, fee, &c. ; and the sons of 
Simeon ; Jerauel, &c., &c. ; and the sons of Levi ; Gershon, &c., 
&c. ; and the sons of Jadah ; Er and Onan and Shelah, and 
Pharez and Zarah; and the sons of Pharez were Hezron and 
Hamul ; and the sons of Issacher; Tola/ &c., fee, and so on. 
The verb being not once employed to connect the name of the 
father with his sons except in this instance, and (though in a 
different form) that of Ephraim and Manassoh (v.20). This 
little word ' were' is, however, quietly omitted by Bishop Colenso, 
when quoting the text, being no doubt somewhat inconvenient to 
to his argument. The passage with him stands : ' And the sons 
of Pharez, Hezron and Hamul,' as if they were placed on the 
same footing, and spoken of in precisely the same way, as the 
other members of Jacob's house. As, indeed. Bishop Colenso 
would fain have us believe they were.* The difference between 
the common manner of enumeration and that here employed, 
appears to be this. By merely mentioning the names in suc- 
cession, the writer distinctly and unmistakeably asserts each to be 
an integral part of his list. Here, on the contrary, all that he 
asserts is, that they were sons of Pharez ; or, in other words, 
that Pharez, who is included in the list, had two sons, Hezron 
and Hamul. The fact of this being mentioned in the list, of 
course renders it highly probable that they had something to do 
.with it, and were in some way connected with it ; but in what 
way is not determined. 

The argument now stands thus : — We are required by the two 
numberings of 66 and 70, to exclude yjw^r names out of those pre- 

* The difference is carefully maintained by De Wette : * und ea waren 
die Sobne Pharez, Hezron und Hamul,* tbc verb being nowhere else 
inserted. So also Dr. Bcnisch. 
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viously mentioned, as not strictly belonging to the list. Two of 
these are told us ; and we find, on turning to the list (v.20), that 
their names are introduced in a special manner, unlike the others. 
But we have still to find the other two, whose names are not 
given us. We examine the whole list, and perceive that there 
are just two others, and no more, whose names also are introduced 
in a special manner, almost parenthetically as it were. We con- 
clude, therefore, that these are most probably the other two we 
have been seeking for. By referring now to other parts of the 
narrative, we learn that these same two were indeed not properly 
members of the list, any more than Ephraim and Manasseh. For, 
like them, they never ' came into Egypt'; while in the case of no 
others in the list can any such ground for exclusion be alleged. 
These facts we cannot but regard as strongly confirmatory of the 
conclusion deduced from the list itself, that Hezron and Hamul 
were indeed the two, who, like Ephraim and Manasseh, did not 
truly ' come into Egypt,' yet who were, for other reasons, counted 
in as if they had. Instead, therefore, of finding ' the statement 
that Hezron and Hamul were born in the land of Canaan, so 
positively vouched for by many passages, . . . that to give 
up this point is to give up an essential part of the whole story,' 
(Bishop Colenso, p. 19); we have been led, by a careful considera- 
tion of these very passages, to a directly opposite conclusion. 
Moses nowhere asserts anything of the kind. He includes them 
in his list of those who ' came into Egypt ' certainly, but he does 
so in such a way, and guards his enumeration so carefully with 
the twofold reckoning of && and 70, as to imply, almost neces- 
sarily, that they were ' bom in Egypt.' So that his statement 
respecting them is in perfect harmony with Gen.xxxviii., instead 
of our being ' obliged to conclude' with Bishop Colenso, ' that one 
of the two accounts must be untrue.' 

One point only yet remains to be considered. Hezron and 
Hamul were reckoned as part of the 70, though born in Egypt, 
as Moses himself implies. Can any reason be assigned for this ? 
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The sons of Joseph were counted in, because living in Egypt at 
the time of Jacob'*s entry. The sons of Pharez, however, cannot 
have been born till some 12-3 years afterwards; on what ground, 
then, were their names included f 

This must not be confounded with the main question. All 
contradiction or inconsistency is removed by the proof, that the 
Mosaic statements do not assert them to have been bom in 
Canaan, but rather the contrary. We make the inquiry merely 
to satisfy a natural curiosity on the point, which must have been 
felt by every one who has followed us thus far; and because 
if a reason can be found, it will still ftirther increase the proba- 
bility of the explanation we have oflFered. Let us turn once more 
to the passage where they are mentioned, and see what light it 
will throw upon our inquiry. 

' And the sons of Judah ; Er, and Onan, and Shelah, and Pharez, 
and Zarah. But Er and Onan died in the land of Canaan ; and 
the sons of Pharez were Hezron and Hamul.'' Judah'^s sons were 
five;^ but two of these displeased Jehovah, and he slew them, while 
yet in the land of Canaan (Gen.xxxviii.7,10). In spite of this, how- 
ever, their names are mentioned in the list of those who went down 
into Egypt, as if the sacred historian had almost meant to reckon 
them in with the others ; but he corrects himself, and says, ' Er 
and Onan died in the land of Canaan;' they therefore cannot be 
reckoned ; and then immedietely adds, ' and the sons of Pharez 
were Hezron and HamuV The way in which these latter are 
mentioned, not as really part of the list, but yet in some way 
connected with it (born as they were 12-3 years afterwards); 
directly after counting fi'ce sons of Judah, as if all were to be 
reckoned, and then omitting two on account of untimely death ; 
cannot but suggest the idea that Hezron and Hamul are put 



* lChron.ii.4, * All the sons of Judah were five,' — ^a remarkable state- 
ment to be made after the lapse of so long a time, and significant of the 
jealous way in which that original number was still regarded. 
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there as substitutes for Er and Onan in order that so the original 
number five miglit be still retained. Something of the same kind 
we know occurred in the case of Ephraim and Manasseh, who 
were reckoned as direct sons of Jacob,* in order that the gap in 
the orignal number twelve, caused by the omission of Levi, might 
be filled up. With this instance before us, it seems highly pro- 
bable that this also was the reason why Hezron and Hamul were 
inserted among the descendants of Judah, who came into Egypt ; 
that the pap^ caused in his original number five, might in like 
manner be filled up. This idea is urged by Kurtz and Heng- 
stenberg, though perhaps with exaggerated force, as if it contained 
the solution of the whole difficulty. That we have seen, is to bo 
sought for from other sources. And we have hence no occasion to 
press this to the same extent as they do. It is a conjecture, 
suggested by the way in which the names are mentioned in v.l2. 
A conjecture rendered still more probable by the parallel case 
of Ephraim and Manessch, and one amply sufficient to account 
for the insertion of their names. More than this we can scarcely 
say. 

The answer which Bishop Colenso gives to this argument, as 
stated by Kurtz, is curious, and may profitably detain us for a 
moment. 

* If Hezron and Hamul were substituted for Er and Onan, for whom are 
Heber and Malchiel, the sons of Beriah, Asher's son, v. 17, supposed to be 
substituted ? And how is it that Hezron and Hamul, the sons of Pharez^ 
are mentioned, and Zabdi, and the other sons of Zarah, are not mentioned ? 
Plainly because the former are supposed to have been bom in the land 
of Canaan, and the latter not * (p. 24). 

But who ever supposed that all the great grand-children named were 
substitutes, or argued from such a principle as this that Hezron and Hamul 
were ? How then can the fact of two of thetn (Heber and Malchiel) not 
being so, affect the probability of another two (Hezron and Hamul) being' 
so ? There was no need for substitutes in the family of Asher ; there was 
in that of Judah. 

Why the sons of Pharez were selected in preference to those of Zarah, 
of course we cannot say. They might have been born sooner ; or perhaps, 

* Gren.xlviii.5, ' As Reuben and Simeon, they shall be mine.* 
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have been chosen, because from Fharez, sprang the Ime of Jewish kings 
and the Messiah. At all events, the preference, on whatever ground it 
was made, was a permanent one. For we find that the descendants of 
Pharez formed two distinct families, the Ilczronites and the Hamulites; 
while those of Zarah formed but one, Nu.xxvi.20,21 ; it is clear that both 
could not have been chosen. 

The means by which this first objection, so plausible in its ap- 
pearance, so firm in its foundation of fact, so logical in its train 
of reasoning, and so triumphant in its answer to all profiered 
explanations, has been at last disposed of and refuted, is very 
instructive. It has not fallen before the assaults of eloquence or 
subtle reasoning, nor the abstruse criticisms of profound scholar- 
ship, but it has, piece by piece, crumbled into dust before the 
Bible, interpreted by common sense. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

THE INCREASE OF THE CHILDREN OF ISRAEL IN EGYPT.* 
(Bp. Colenso, Chap. XV — XIX., p. 91—121.) 

The difficulty raised by Bishop Colenso on this point is perhaps 
the best known of any which he adduces, and certainly one of the 
most important. Its general character will probably, therefore, 
be familiar to the reader. Still as his argument respecting it is 
somewhat elaborate in its structure, occupying as it does (with 
the consideration of the various explanations offered) one-fifth of 
the entire book, it may be well to state it briefly before proceeding 
any further. 

The children of Israel sojoomed in Egypt for 215 years; not, as is very 
commonly supposed, for 430. The latter number, as given in Ex.xii.40, 
does indeed seem to refer to the sojourn there ; though in the Samaritan 
and Septuagint texts of the same passage, it is distinctly referred to the 
whole time of their sojourning among strangers, from the call of Abraham 
to the Exodus. This reading is confirmed by the express declaration of St. 
Paul to the same effect (Gal.iii.17). Also by the promise given to 
Abraham of his seed possessing the land, where 400 years of affliction and 
sojourning are spoken of, to commence, it would seem, with the birth of 
Isaac (Gen.xv.13, quoted Acts,vii.6). And the details of the narrative 
between the entry of Jacob into Egypt and the Exodus necessitate the same 
view; as may be seen, (1) from the ages of the several members of Levi's 
house, who lived during the period (Ex.vi.l6 — 20) ; (2) from the fact of 
Jochebed, the daughter of Levi, being also the mother of Moses (Ex.vi.20, 
Nu.xxvi.59) ; (3) from the fact of Joseph's great-grand children being bom 
during the first 71 years of the sojourn (Gen.1.22— 3), while their grand- 

* This, though one of the last of Bishop Colenso's objections, may be most 
conveniently considered next, as many of our remarks on the others will be 
found to depend more or less upon the conclusions arrived at in considering 
this. 
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children were alive at the time of the Exodus (Nu.xxviLl,3). Facts which are 
incredible if the sojourn lasted 430 years. We arc therefore led to adopt un- 
hesitatingl J the Samaritan and Septuagint construction of Ex.xii.40, confirmed 
as it is by the New Testament, and the promise to Abraham ; und date the 
commencement of the 430 years from the call of Abraham. This being so, 
it is easy to show that from then to the entry into Egypt was 215 years, 
viz., 25 years to the birth of Isaac (Gen.xii.4,xxi.5), 60 more to that of 
Jacob (Gen.xxv.26), and then 130 for Jacob*s age (Gen.xlvii.9) ; thus 
leaving, as stated above, just another 215 years for the sojourn in Egypt. 

During this sojourn there were 4 generations, according to the promise 
given to Abraham (Gen.xv.l6) ; reckoning, that is, from Levi to Eleazar. 
This is established beyond dispute by the genealogies of Moses and Aaron 
(Ex.vi.l6 — 20), of Dathan and Abiram (Nu.xxvi.8 — 9), of Achan 
(Josh.vii.!), of Nahshon (Ruth.iv.18 — 20), and other similar cases.* 

In the space then of 215 years, and in the course of 4 generations, we 
are required to believe, that the 6Q souls who came into Egypt, distributed 
as they were among 12 families (by no means large ones, therefore), multi- 
plied into 900,000 (i. e., the 600,000 males above 20, of Ex.xii.37, with 
half that number added on for those below that age, as all ages were 
included in the 66 ; the females being omitted in both). Or, to speak more 
correctly, as there do not seem to have been any more grand-children bom 
to Jacob in Egypt, his 51 grandsons must have grown in that space of time 
to a host more than 1 7,000 times their original number ! A rate of 
increase which would require every one of them without exception to have 
had, on an average, 46 children, 23 of each sex ; and each of these 23 males 
again 46 children, and so on for 4 generations I A rate perfectly incredible ; 
and one, too, of which the narrative itself gives us no indication. For the 
average rate of increase in the two preceding generations was only 4^ 
(and there were scarcely any daughters among them) ; a very reasonable 
assumption, therefore, for the rate during the sojourn in Egypt. According 
to which, however, the total number of males in the 4th generation would 
have been but 4,923; or, even taking in the 5th as well, only 27,177. But if 
anything this rate appears to be rather too high. The genealogies given in 
£x.vi.l4 — 25 shew us that the house of Levi during this period only mul- 
tiplied at the rate of 3 each generation, instead of 4|r. This would give the 
total males in the 4th generation to be 1,377 instead of 4,923, or, as the 
narrative implies, 900,000. 

This difficulty is still further aggravated in two particular cases; the 
tribes of Dan and Levi. 

Dan had but one son (Gen.xlvi.23, Nu.xxvi.42); yet his tribe is 
numbered at 62,700 (the largest but one) within one year after the Exodus ; 
though at the rate of 4^ per generation it should have been but 27. To 

* It seems unnecessary to allude here to the exceptional case of Joshua, 
as given in lChron.vii.22 — 7, as there seems little doubt but that some 
error exists in the genealogy there given, which would make him to belong 
to the 9th generation instead of the 4th. 
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account for the enormous number thus ascribed to him would require an 
average increase, after his one son, of 80 each generation ! 

Levi was a small tribe; but there is in Ex.vi.16 — 25 a tolerably com- 
plete account of the way in which the families expanded. Taking this 
as a guide, there should have been at the time of the Exodus 20 Kohathitcs, 
12 Grershonites, and 12 Merarites, — total 44. Whereas in Nu.iv. we find 
2,750 Kohathites, 2,630 Gershonites, and 3,200 Meraritcs, — ^total 8,580 
(v.36,40,44,48). Or the matter may be stated in another form. Kohath 
had 3 sons; by the .first, Amram, there were we know at the time of the 
Exodus only 2 souls among those who were numbered ; his other 2 sons 
therefore (each of whom had but 3 sons a piece) must have grown into the 
remaining 2,748 ! A supposition manifestly incredible.* 

Such, in few words, is the difficulty which Bishop Colenso 
presents to us as one great proof of the 'unhistoric' character 
of the Mosaic narrative. And it certainly does appear at first 
sight a gigantic one. One which, if thoroughly established, must 
shake our confidence in all the details of the Exodus, as recorded 
in the Pentateuch, so intimately is this number 600,000 inter- 
woven into every part of the story.f It behoves us therefore 
to give it our closest attention. 

And here at starting we would express our entire agreement 
with Bishop Colenso, in respect to the two first steps of his argu- 
ment, the length of the sojourn in Egypt, and the number of the 

* The other points connected with this difficulty about the Levites, as to 
their duties and rate of increase during the sojourn in the wilderness, are 
reserved for Chap. iii.,vii., as not strictly belonging to the subject of this. 

t We have no sympathy with those who endeavour to escape from this 
difficulty by supposing an error in the Hebrew text of 600,000 for 60,000. 
The idea is purely hypothetical ; while the larger number is so frequently 
stated, and appears in such divers forms, that to suppose an error of trans- 
cription, or intentional correction in every case (as we must do to account 
for the consistency of the narrative in this respect), would really be as 
damaging to the character of the books in respect of the purity and 
accuracy of their text, as the supposition of a mistake on such a point 
is to their historical character. If sound criticism, and the study of manu- 
scripts and versions point to an error in the text, let it be rectified by all 
means. But all mere suppositious emendations should be rejected unhesi- 
tatingly by every one who desires to treat the Scriptures with fairness and 
impartiality. Better honestly to admit a difficulty as insoluble, than endea- 
vour to escape from it by a subterfuge, which can only bring discredit on 
the cause it is meant to support. 
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generations. We know that in so doing we are diiferiug from 
the leading commentators on our own side, such as Kurtz, 
Kalisch, H'ayemick, and Bawlinson. Let it be so. We do not 
desire servilely to follow any names however great, or on what- 
ever side. Our guide in these matters is Scripture, and nothing 
else. And the testimony of Scripture to these two points^ as 
stated by Bishop Golenso, is too clear and convincing to allow us 
to hesitate in our decision respecting them even for a moment. 
No doubt many will say that we are thus giving up, without a 
stroke, some of the principal positions of our opponent. True, we 
do so. But those positions are impregnable, and it were 
useless, even if we wished it (which we do not), to assail 
them. The cause of Truth was never yet advanced by dishonest 
arguments or pious frauds. We have no fear, therefore, that by 
pursuing this course we shall in any way hinder the true 
explanation of the diflSculty, but rather the contrary. Thus 
much premised, we proceed to the detailed examination of the 
difficulty, and of the foundation on which it rests. 

(I.) And, firstly, of the number of those who went down into 
Egypt, and from whom the 600,000 sprang. Bishop Colenso 
argues that there were only 66, the lineal descendants of Jacob 
enumerated in Gen.xlvi. Kurtz, on the contrary, and after him 
Rawlinson, urge that with these 66 lineal descendants there must 
have been a large number of dependents, herdmen and domestic 
servants, who may have swelled the train to, Kurtz supposes, 
'several thousands.'* The effect of this, if true, upon the difficulty 
before us, will be apparent to every one. Let us, then, first seek 
to discover what evidence Scripture gives upon the point, and then 
consider the objections which Bishop Colenso makes to the sup- 
position. 

We commence our inquiry with ' the father of the faithful,' 
Abraham. The first intimation that we find respecting his 
household is when he left Haran to go into the land of Canaan : — 
' And Abrain took Sarai his wife, and Lot his brother's son, and 
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all the substance that they had gathered, and the soub that they 
had gotten in Haran ; and they went forth to go into the land of 
Canaan' (Gen.xii.5). Abram having as yet no children, tlieso 
' souls' must of course be understood to be servants. And so we 
read further on, when he was sojourning in Egypt because of the 
famine, that ' he had sheep and oxen, and he-asses, and men- 
servants and maidservants^ and she-asses and camels' (xii.l6). 
His possessions, indeed, increased so rapidly, that shortly after- 
wards the land of Canaan was ' unable to bear' both him and Lot, 
because 'their substance was so great'; for 'Lot also had flocks 
and herds, and tents ' (xiii.5,6). The ' herdmen ' of Abram and the 
'herdmen' of Lot strove together (v.7), no doubt for pasturage 
and water; and in consequence they were obliged to separate. 
Lot going to Sodom, and Abram removing to Hebron, where he 
seems to have fixed his abode for the rest of his life. It is clear, 
then, that at this time Abram possessed a large body of ser- 
vants, who were regarded as his own property, being counted in 
with the 'sheep and oxen, and camels and asses' (xii.l6). Their 
number we have some means of estimating from the next notice 
we find concerning them, Gen.xiv.l4, where Abram armed his 
* trained servants, bom in his own house, 318,' and went with 
them to rescue Lot from the Assyrians. We cannot suppose 
that these 318 were all his servants, as he could not well leave 
his vast flocks and herds with no one to care for them. And, 
moreover, it is unlikely that all Abram 's servants were ' bom 
in his house,' as these were ; especially when we find the distinc- 
tion between these, and those 'bought with his money,' so 
repeatedly made a little ftirther on, when speaking of Abraham's 
household (xvii.l 2 — 3,23,27). The number of adult males, then, 
in the service of Abram, can scarcely be reckoned at less than 
5-600, implying, of course, a household of about 2,000.* 

Now in what relation did these stand towards their master ? 

* This is accordlDg to Bishop Colenso*8 own scale of numbering : 600,000 
males above 20=2,000,000 of all ages and sexes (p.35-6). 

C 
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Were they looked upon as strangers, or were they regarded as part 
of his family ? Thi» is easily decided from the terms in which the 
rite of circumcision was commanded, Gen.X7ii.9-l 4 : * Thou shalt 
keep my covenant, therefore, thou and thy seed after thee, in 
their generations. This is my covenant which ye shall keep, 
between mo and you, and thy seed after thee ; every mannchild 
among you shall be circumcised. And ye shall circumcise the 
flesh of your foreskin ; and it shall be a token of the covenant 
betwixt me and you. He that is eight days old shall be circum- 
cised among you, every man-child in your generations ; he that 
is horn in the house, or bought mth money of any stranger, which is 
not of thy seed. He that is born in the house^ and he that is 
bouffht with thy money, MUST needs BE circumcised ; and my 
covenant shall be in your flesh for an everlasting covenant. And 
the uncircumcised man-child, whose flesh of his foreskin is not 
circumcised, that soul shall be cut off" from his people ; he hath 
broken my covenant.' These words need no comment. They 
tell us plainly that all the household of Abraham — the whole 
2,000 — were to be partakers of the ' covenant,' and counted as 
his ' seed,** since ' every man-child' was commanded to be circum- 
cised, and this was the ' token of the covenant,' the covenant 
with Abraham and 'his seed.' And this command was strictly 
obeyed, v.23, * Abraham took Ishmael his son, and all that 
were born in his house, and all that were bought with his money, 
every male among the men of Abraham'^s house, and circum- 
cised the flesh of their foreskins in the self-same day, as God 
had said unto him f and again, v.26 — 7, ' In the self-same day 
was Abraham circumcised, and Ishmael his son, and all the men 
of his house, born in his house, and bought with money of the 
stranger, were circumcised with him.' In fact, therefore, as well 
as by command^ every member of his household became a fellow- 
partaker with him of the covenant of God, its privileges, and 
its responsibilities. Though 'not of his seed' naturally, they 
became so now by circumcision. Henceforth they were looked 
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upon as a part of his descendants, whether they had originally 
been ' bought with his money/ or, like the 318 trained servants, 
been ' bom in his house/ A fact, the important bearing of which 
upon the question before us, we can hardly over-estimate. 

A household of this kind, which formed a distinct community 
in the land, held together by the strongest ties under their 
common father, would of course increase considerably from na- 
tural causes alone. But when, besides these, we find that its 
number was augmented by a present from Abimelech to Abraham 
of ' raenservants and womenservants** (Gen.xx.l4) ; and remember 
that others may probably have been added by purchase, we may 
well believe that by the time of Abraham'^s death it consisted of 
at least 8,000 souls. And what became of all these ? The nar- 
rative, fortunately, leaves us in no uncertainty about them, for it 
tells us plainly that, before his death, Abraham * gave all that he 
had unto Isaac' (Gen.xxv.6). Gifts were bestowed upon his other 
sons by Keturah, Hagar, and his other concubines, and they were 
sent away (v.6) ; but the mass of his wealth, including, of course, 
his ' menservants and maidservants,' became Isaac's. And ac« 
cordingly, we find mention shortly afterwards of the riches 
of Isaac in this respect, when sojourning among the Philistines, 
in these remarkable words: ' And the man waxed great, and went 
forward, and grew until he became very great ; for he had posses- 
sions of flocks, and possessions of herds, and great store of servants^ 
and the Philistines envied him' (Gen.xxvi.13-4).* We have no 
direct mention of the size of Isaac's household subsequent to this, 
but we may reasonably suppose that it continued undiminished 
up to the time of his death, that is to within 10 years of Jacob's 
descent into Egypt.t His possessions were then, no doubt, 
divided between his two sons, Jacob and Esau. The former as 

* See also v.20-21, where Isaac^s *herdmen' are spoken of as striving 
with the Philistines about the wells. 

t Isaac was 60 when Jacob was bom (Gren.xxv.26), and lived afterwards 
120 years (xxxv*28) ; while Jacob was 130 when he went into Egypt (xlvii.9). 

C2 
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having the birthright (xxv.31-4), of course receiving 'a double por- 
tion** (Deut.xxi.l7). Within 10 years^ then, of his journey into 
Egypt, Jacob must have become possessed of two-thirds of his 
&ther^s wealth, his flocks, and herds, and his ^ great store of 
servants.' No inconsiderable addition, certainly, to the number 
of his own lineal descendants. And all, be it remembered, of the 
^ seed ' of Abraham, circumcised, and partakers of the same cove- 
nant as himself. 

But in addition to these servants, inherited from his father, 
Jacob had a goodly number also in his own right. After he 
had served Laban 14 years for his two daughters, an agree- 
ment was made between them, that he should have ' all the 
speckled and spotted cattle, and all the brown cattle among 
the sheep, and the spotted and speckled among the goats'* for 
his 'hire' (Gen.xxx.32-5). These he separated by themselves, 
and at the same time made use of the device of the * rods ** 
to increase the number who were thus to fall to his share. This 
he did with abundant success for the space of 6 years (xxxi.41 ) ; so 
that he 'increased exceedingly, and had much cattle, and maidser- 
vantsand menservants^ and camels, and asses^ (xxx.43). All these 
he took with him when he departed from Padan-aram to return 
into the land of Canaan (xxxi.17-8, xxxii.5). Indeed so large was 
his host, that when Esau was coming to meet him, he ' divided 
the people that were with him, and the flocks, and herds^ and 
camels, into two camps ; ' * saying, ' if Esau come to the one camp, 
and smite it, then the other camp which is left shall escape' 
(v.7,8). Having separated off these two camps, evidently at 
same distance from each other, and from himself (for how else 
should his purpose in separating them be accomplished), he took 
OMi ot what still remained mth himf 'a present for Esau; 200 
she-goats and 20 he-goats, 200 ewes and 20 rams, 30 milch camels 
with their colts, 40 kiue and 10 bulls, 20 she-asses and 10 foals.** 



* So De Wette and Benisch. 

t *That which came to his hand,* E.V. and Benisch. *That which he 
had brought with him *, De Wette. 
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These he sent before him, each drove by itself, and each with its 
servant to attend on it, while he and his wives and children came 
on behind (v.13-21). The size of this ' present ' gives us a striking 
indication of what the dimensions of the * two camps ' must 
have been, which contained the bulk of his wealth. The gift 
being accepted, and Esau reconciled, Jacob journeyed on to Suc- 
coth, and thence to Shechem (xxxiii.17-8). Here the size of his 
household was still further increased by the spoil of the slaughtered 
Shechemites. ' They took the sheep, and the oxen, and the asses, 
and that which was in the city, and that which was in the field, and 
all their wealth, and all their little ones^ and their winces took they 
captive, and spoiled even all that was in the house (xxxiv.28-9). 
Being unable to remain at Shechem, Jacob journeyed on to 
Bethel, 'he and all the people that were with him' (xxxv.6); and 
so, at last, to his father at Hebron (xxxv.27). It is clear, then, 
that at a period of not more than 32 years from the time of his 
going down into Egypt, Jacob arrived in the land of Canaan 
with large flocks and herds, and a numerous band of servants. 
A household so large as to have been divided into 'two camps' 
when he passed over Jordan, and now still further increased by 
the spoil of Shechem. A household, probably little inferior in 
number to that which Isaac already possessed. So large, indeed, 
were the possessions of Jacob, that ' the land was unable to bear' 
both him and Esau, ' because of their cattle.' And Esau departed 
to Mount Seir ' from the face of his brother Jacob,' taking with him 
' his wives, and his sons, and his daughters, and all the persons of 
his house, and his cattle, and all his beasts, and all his substance 
which he had gotten in the land of Canaan (xxxvi.6-7). What the 
size of his household was, may be gathered from his bringing 
out 400 men to meet his brother (xxxii.6,xxxiii.l). While we cer- 
tainly cannot suppose that of Jacob (including probably the two- 
thirds of Isaac's, inherited at his death*) to have been smaller than 

^ The name of Isaac is not mentioned when this separation took place, so 
that it may not improbably have occurred after his death, in which case it 
must be fixed at less than 10 years before the descent into Egypt. 
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Abram's was, when he and Lot were in like manner obliged to 
separate, from the large size of their flocks and herds. That is, 
certainly not less than 2,000 souls. The probabilities seem rather 
in favour of its being larger. 

This great household, wo may suppose, was scattered over 
various parts of the country, as pasturage and water were to be 
found (see Gon.xxxvii.12,17), while Jacob himself abode at 
Hebron (xxxvii.l4,comp.xxxv.27). Towards the close of hFs 
sojourn there, it seems probable that his possessions were to some 
extent divided among his sons, as we read of Judah's sheep- 
shearer^s (xxxviii.l2), and the flocks and herds that went into 
Egypt are called * their' flocks, not ' his.' A circumstance which 
would tend to increase them still further, as each would have an 
independent interest in his own share. Jacob, no doubt, was still 
the head and master of the whole community, and they — sons, 
grandsons, and servants — his household, his ^seed.' In this 
state of things a famine arose, and waxed sore during two suc- 
cessive years, so that provision began to fail, and they were 
obliged to send into Egypt for corn. Then an invitation was 
brought from Joseph in Egypt, for his father and his brethren, 
with their children, their flocks and their herds, and ' all that they 
hady to come to him into the land of Goshen, and be nourished 
there, lest Jacob and ^ his homehold^ and all that he had^ should 
come to poverty (xlv.10-11). This invitation was accepted, 
and he 'took his journey thither with all that he had*; — 'Jacob 
and all his seed with him ; his sons, and his sons' sons with him; 
his daughters, and his sons' daughters, and all his seed^ brought 
he with him into Egypt ' (xlvi.1,6 — 7). Now, what conclusion 
can we draw from these words but that this entire household^ ser- 
vants as well as children, were included in the company which 
went down into Egypt ? It is quite natural that, in giving the 
names of those who came, only the lineal descendants of Jacob 
should be counted, since servants, though reckoned as part of the 
families, never appear in genealogies. And the expressions used 
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in speaking of this list of names ('all that came out of his loins/ 
&c., xlvi.26-7) show clearly, that to enumerate these lineal 
descendants is the only object of the list, not to give the total 
number of those who came. 

Nor are there wanting indications in the narrative immediately 
following to show that the whole household of Jacob accompanied 
him into Egypt. We find in several places a mention of Jacob's 
* house,' as contra-distinguished from his sons, or their children. 
A phrase which, as we have seen above, would naturally be used 
of his servants and dependents. Thus, in Gen.xlvi.31-2, Joseph 
addresses himself to ' his brethren and his father's housed about 
their residence in the land of Goshen, and his request to Pharaoh 
on their behalf. And so in xlvii.l2, we read: — 'And Joseph 
nourished his father and his brethren, and all his father's house- 
hold, with bread, according to their families.' And yet again, in 
1.8-9, we hear of the ' house of Joseph ' (who must certainly have 
been servants, as his two sons would hardly be thus designated), 
'and his brethren, and hi^ father* s house^^ going up with him and 
the Egyptians to Atad to bury Jacob, ' a very great company.' 
It is difficult to see what meaning can be assigned to these 
expressions, except they refer, as we have supposed, to that body 
of domestic servants, ' bom in his house,' and doubtless warmly 
attached to their old master, who came with Jacob into Egypt. 

Other considerations, confirmatory of the same view, might be 

adduced. But it is time to return to Bishop Colenso, and 

examine the objections which he has to urge against it. These 

are contained in the eight following considerations, advanced in 

reply to Kurtz's argument, that the number of those who came 

into Egypt amounted to ' several thousands.' We will take them 

seriatim (p. 114). 

*' 1. There is no word or indication of any such cortege having accom- 
panied Jacob into Egypt." 
Ans, The expressions, *all that he had,' *all his seed,' * his household,' 

* Not 'his hrethrerCs houses* Moreover we read, that their * little ones ' 
were left behind with the flocks and herds. 
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&C., referred to and commented on above, are (when taken in their scriptural 
sense and usage) unmistakeable * indications* of his entire household having 
accompanied him. The probable size of that household, of course, rests on 
other considerations ; these also have been fully stated above. 

'*2. There is no sign even in Gen.xxxii.xxxiii., to which Kurtz refers, 
where Jacob meets with his brother Esau, of his having any such a body of 
servants." 

Ans. We can only refer the reader again to the chapters themselves / 
and particularly to the details respecting the present given to Esau out of 

* that which Jacob had brought with him/ after separating the bulk of his 
cattle and servants into * two camps,* as the best evidence of the real size of his 
host, and the ' body of servants* who must have accompanied it. (See p. 20-1 .) 

** 3. If he had so many servants at his command, it is hardly likely that 
he would have sent his darling Joseph, at 17 years of age, to go all alone 
and unattended, wandering about the veldt in search of his brethren." 

Ans. Of course not! It was very unlikely that Jacob should send his 

* darling,' who had just before been keeping sheep with his brethren, and 
acting as their attendant* (Gen.zxzvii.2), *all alone and unattended,* at the 
tender age of 17 too, instead of fondling him at home, or carefully guard- 
ing every step of his journey with watchful servants and attendants ! 

But it so happens that the sons of the patriachs were not brought up in 
this way, but shared with their servants all the duties and hardships of their 
occupation. Were not, even when, as here, the favourites of their sires, 
coddled up at home, as if too precious to be trusted out alone! Such 
training was reserved for more civilised times. We find, even at a later 
period, when the people were settled in the promised land, that the children 
of the Iraelites were very far from being exempted from menial service. 
Elisha was called when ploughing with his father*s servants, and that too with 
the last yoke of oxen (lKing8.xix.l9). Youthful David was sent by his 
father *all alone and unattended,* to see after the welfare of his brethren, 
and exposed to all the dangers of war, while yet there was a * keeper of 
sheep* at home, who might have gone instead (1 Sam.xvii.17-20). How 
much more, then, would this be the case in the ruder and simpler times of 
the Patriarchs, when even the head of a household of 2,000 souls would run 
himself and fetch a kid to feast a few wandering strangers (Gen.xviii.7). 

And there were doubtless very good reasons why Joseph should be sent 
on this mission, and no one else. He had before this had occasion to bring 
an * evil report* concerning some of his brothers (xxxvii 2), whose attendant 
he had been. Whom, then, could Jacob so fitly send, whom so likely to 
bring a true and impartial account of their doings, as Joseph, whose faith- 
fulness in this respect had already been proved ? 

^* 4. These brethren are spoken of as * feeding their flocks,* and seem to 
have had none of these * thousands* with them, to witness their ill-treatment 
of their brother, and report it to their father.** 

* So De Wette renders the passage, ' And he was lad unto his brethren,* 
not as Benisch and E. V., * And the lad was with his brethren.* 
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Ans, Possibly not But does it therefore follow that Jacob had no tach 
household as other parts of Scripture represent him to have had ? We are 
never told that these were all Jacobus flocks (they must have sadly fallen 
off in the last 10 years if they were, for certainly his sons could never 
have looked after the * two camps*), any more than we are told that all 
Joseph's brethren were there.* And that there might have been servants 
with them, without these ever knowing of the transaction, is evident from 
ReuberCs ignorance of the sale to the Ishmaelites (v.29 — 30), though present 
when they put him into the pit. The narrative would lead us to suppose 
that when they saw Joseph coming they left their flocks (very likely in the 
charge of servants who were with them), and went to meet him. Reuben 
hearing in some way of their doing so, and fearing evil, hastened after them, 
and persuaded them to put Joseph into the pit instead of killing him. This 
accomplished, he returned to the flocks again, while the others sat dovm 
near the pit to ' eat bread.* Here they saw the caravan of the Midianites 
passing by, and determined on selling him, after which they also returned 
to their flocks. Then Reuben, seeing them returned, revisited the pit to 
release Joseph, which he evidently thought he could do without his brethren 
knowing of it (and so too without any of the servants who might be with 
them knowing of it either). But finding the pit empty, he returned dis- 
consolate to his brothers to inquire Joseph's &te. These brothers then 
dipped Joseph's coat into the blood of one of their goats, and * sent it* 
( ? by whom) to their father. Further on we read that * all his sons and all 
his daughters rose up to comfort him* (xxxvii.35). Large expressions, almost 
necessarily referring to those dependents ^bom in his house,* who were 
indeed his ' sons and daughters* ; as it was scarcely likely that the unnatural 
brothers of Joseph would be very ready to comfort their father for his loss, 
and of * daughters* he had but one, that we know of. Thus, the whole nar- 
rative, carefully considered, so far from precluding the idea of Jacob having 
a numerous body of servants at the time, rather implies the contrary, and is 
best understood on such a supposition. 

*^5. Nothing is said about any of these servants coming down with the 
sons of Jacob to buy com in Eg3rpt, on either of their expeditions. 

" 6. Rather the whole story implies the contrary, — * they speedily took 
down every man his sack to the ground, and opened every man his sack^* — 
*' then they rent their clothes and laded every man his at», and returned to 
the city,* — 'we* are brought in that he may seek occasion against us, and 
take us for bondmen, and our asses* not a word being said about servants** 

Ans. What this has to do with the question we are at a loss to conceive. 
To say that, because, when all the families of the children of Israel were 
beginning to suffer from the famine, the heads of these families went down into 
Egypt to buy corn for their households, and left their servants behind them, 

* That the phrase * his brethren* must not be strained to mean necessarily 
all, is plain from the way in which it is used in v.26, where Judah proposes 
to * his brethren' the plan of selling Joseph into Egypt, when we know that 
one of the company, Reuben, was absent. 
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therefore they had no servants to leave, is surely scarcely logical I The 
mission was a very responsible one ; who so fit to undertake it, then, as the 
10 sons of Jacob ? And if they were enough, why send any servants with 
them ? But Bishop Colenso says they were not enough. 

*' 7. In fact, their eleven sacks would have held but a very scanty supply 
of food for a year's consumption of so many starving thousands.** 

Ans. But, (i) what evidence has Bishop Colenso for supposing that the 
families of Jacob were ^ starving * or dependent upon this supply of com for 
all their food ? Might not com be fetched to supply an insufficiency (the 
famine not being yet at its height), without thereby implying total want ? 

(ii) What ground has he for assuming that this supply lasted them 
a whole year ? Nothing but the fact that they visited Egypt twice^ and 
there had been two years of famine ! Upon which numerical coincidence 
the conclusion is built, that there was an entire year between their visits ! 

(iii) Was it likely that all the stores of Canaan and the surrounding 
countries should become exhausted in a single year ? 

(iv) All that the Bible tells us about the interval is, that 'when they had 
eaten up the com which they had brought from Egypt* (whatever time this 
might have taken), Uheir father said unto them, Go again, buy us -a little 
food; 

*'8. The flocks and herds did not absolutely require any * servants* to 
tend them, in the absence of Jacob*s sons. Since there remained at home 
with the patriarch himself, his 39 children and grand-children, as well 
as his sons* wives.'* 

Ans, This we suppose is meant as an answer to a difficulty which might 
suggest itself as arising out of the last-mentioned objections; and it is 
unquestionably a very grave one. Without pausing to enquire by what 
peculiar line of reasoning Bishop Colenso arrives at the number 39 for 
Jacob*s sons and grandsons, we may ask, — 

(i) What * children,* could there be at home with the patriarch except 
Dinah? 

(ii) How many of his 'grand-children* would be old enough to have the 
care of flocks and herds (the eldest of his *o/i/being only 46) ? 

(iii) How could these few have possibly tended the vast flocks of Jacob, 
which were so great that Esau and he could not dwell together in the land 
of Canaan ' because of their cattle* ? 

" But besides all this,*' he says, " it is evident that the whole stress of the 
story is laid upon this very point, that the multitude — the males^ at all 
events — who went up out of Egypt at the Exodus had ' come out of the 
loins of Jacob;* and increased from the '70 souls* who went down at first.** 

Where this statement is made we are at a loss to know. There are but 
seven places in the whole oi the Pentateuch where the increase of the 
children of Israel in Egypt is even alluded to. And in two only of these is 
there any contrast drawn between the number of those who went down, and 
the number of those who came out. And yet the ' whole stress of the 
story* is laid upon it ! Let us see what these seven really say, that we may 
learn to estimate rightly the value of Bishop Colenso*s bold assertions. 
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1. Gen.zlYii.27, 'And Israel dwelt in the land of Egypt, in the country 
of Goehen, and they had possessions therein, and grew, and multiplied ex- 
ceedingly.* 

2. Ex.i.7, *And the children of Israel were fruitful, and increased abund- 
antly and multiplied, and waxed exceeding mighty ; and the land was filled 
with them.* 

3. Ex.i.l2, *But the more they afflicted them, the more .they multiplied 
and grew.* 

4. Ex.i.20, ' And the people multiplied and waxed very mighty.* 

6, Deut.tlO, * And Jehovah your God hath multiplied you ; and behold, 
ye are this day as the stars of heaven for multitude.* 

6. Deut.x.22, *Thy fathers went down into Egypt with three score and 
ten persons ; and now Jehovah thy God hath made thee as the stars of 
heaven for multitude.* 

7. Deut.xxvi.5, *A wandering Syrian* was my father; and he went 
down into Egypt, and sojourned therewith a few, and became there a nation 
great, mighty, and populous.* 

Now what do these passages amount to ? The four first are merely portions 
of the regular narrative, and no more * stress* appears to be laid on them than 
on any of the other statements which it contains. Moreover, in none of them 
is there any contrast drawn. The same may be said of Deut.i.lO. In 
Deut.xxvi.5 no number whatever is named, and the word * few * would be 
little less applicable to the entire household of Jacob, as contrasted with the 
vast host then existing, than to the 70 souls of his lineal descendants. 
Lastly in respect to Deut.x.22, the solitary passage which seems in any way 
to favour Bishop Colenso*s assertion, we may observe, — 

(i) Moses does not say that there were only 70 who went down into 
Egypt. He is clearly speaking of Jacob*s lineal descendants, and no others. 

(ii) He does not say that these 70 became the * great multitude.* * Jeho- 
vah thy Gkxl hath made thee^ (not *them*) *as the stars of heaven for 
multitude.* 

These two last passages present us with a very good instance of what the 
real * stress of the story * is laid upon. After mentioning briefly the in- 
crease of the people, the speaker goes on to dwell upon the wonderful 
DELIVERANCE OUT OF EGYPT, and makes this the prominent point,"not the 
other (see the context, xi.2-4, xxvi.6-8). This we find continually spoken 
of, and insisted on as the great argument for obedience, the ground on which 
nearly every exhortation and command is built. f This was never to be 
forgotten by the people, even to the latest generations. The feasts of the 
Passover and of Tabernacles were instituted especially to commemorate it, 
while no pains were taken to impress the other point upon them. Indeed 

* So De Wette and Benisch ; not * a Syrian ready to perish,' as E.V. 

t See, for example, Ex.xx.2 ; Lev.xix.36, xxii.33, xxv.38,42,55, xxvi.l3; 
Nu.xiv.l3, XV.41, xxiii.22, xxiv.8 ; Deut.i.30, iv.20, v.6,15, vi.l2,21-3, 
viLl8-9, viii.l4, ix.29, xiii.5,10, xv.l5, xx.l, xxiv.18,22, xxix.25, xxxiv.11-2, 
besides those quoted above. 
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the number of the people is a thing which Moses expressly disclaims as a 
matter of boasting.* When, therefore, Bishop Colenso tells us that, * it is 
evident that the whole stress of the story is laid upon this point,' we can 
only reply to the assertion in his own oft-recurring phrase — ^assumed with- 
out proof P 

We have considered these objections at greater length, perhaps, 
than they deserve ; both because of the great importance of the 
point at issue, and more especially because, trivial as they have 
appeared, these are actually the only objections which he has to 
make; the only arguments which he has to set up against the long 
chain of evidence adduced above ; the only difliculties which he 
— the acute discoverer of difliculties, wherever they exist — is able 
to detect in the way of Jacob'^s household having been indeed as 
large as Kurtz supposes ! Let us, before leaving this part of the 
question, glance for a moment at some of the diflSculties which 
beset his own view, that that household numbered only 70 souls. 

We have, then, to suppose that the vast flocks and herds pos- 
sessed by Jacob 30 years before, with the greater part of those 
belonging to his father Isaac, had during that interval, from some 
unknown cause, of which ' no word or indication ' is to be found 
in Scripture, dwindled away, evaporated into a few herds, which 
a dozen or twenty lads, with the assistance of some women, could 
easily look after ! That the ' great store of servants ** inherited 
from his father, together with his own ' menservants and maid- 
servants, whom he brought with him out of Mesopotamia, and 
in whose charge his ' two camps ' had passed by Mount Seir, be- 
sides all the captive ' little ones ' of Shechem, now grown into 
maturity — circumcised and fellow partakers with him of the 
covenant, as these all were — had likewise, from some equally un- 
accountable reason, of which ' no word or indication ' is to be 



* * Jehovah did not set his love upon you, nor choose you, because you 
were more in number than any people ; for ye were the fewest of all the 
peoples ; but because Jehovah loved you, and because he would keep the 
oath which he had sworn, &c. . . . he brought you out* (Deut.vii.7 — 8). 
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found, entirely disappearedy till not one solitary ' male ^ was left 
him ! And thus HE, whose father and grandfather had been 
among the rich men of the earth, so that nations envied them for 
their wealth and abundance of flocks and herds and servants ; 
which abundance he inherited, adding thereto large possessions of 
the same kind gained by himself, so that the land of Canaan could 
not austain both him and his brother, ^because of their cattle^; 
who still dwelt where they had dwelt before him, still lived a 
shepherd life like them, and trained his sous to be shepherds 
after him, had suddenly lost well nigh all^ all his flocks and herds, 
all his sheep, and oxen, and asses, and camels ; every servant, 
those * bom in his house,^ those ' bought with his money,' those 
taken in war, all alike ; and he had now no one but his ' sons and 
grandsons ^ left, to tend his terribly diminished flocks ! All gone, 
too, in the space of 30 years, if not in less than 10 1 And all 
without any assignable or probable cause, without one * word or 
indication ' of so extraordinary a change in the whole of Scripture ! 
Who will believe it ? 

But stay, there is another alternative. Jacob was, indeed, 
still possessed of all this property, these flocks and herds, and 
' servants,\when he received the invitation to come and dwell 
in the land of Goshen. But he left his servants (' all the males,' 
at least) behind him in the land of Canaan ! Unlike his grand- 
father Abraham, who, when a famine arose, took his ^ocks 
and herds and servants, and went into Egypt (Gen.xii.10,16) ; 
unlike his father Isaac, who, when a second famine arose, 
went with all his 'great store of servants^ into the land of 
the Philistines (xxvi.1,2,14) ; though neither of them had 
been invited; — unlike these, he determined to leave his trusty 
band of followers, his herdmen and domestic servants, those who 
had lived with his father before him, and those whom he had 
brought with himself from Padan-aram, all alike behind him ! 
Part of his house they were indeed, part of the people of God, 
Abraham's seed, circumcised and under the covenant ; but what 
mattered it? They should all (except perhaps a few females) be 
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left in Canaan, and only his own lineal descendants should go with 
him into Egypt ! True, the famine was very sore, and provisions 
rapidly failing ; but what cared he i His servants might starve, 
or seek for employment elsewhere; the old and infirm among 
them who had known him from a boy, yes, and the little in&nts 
in their mothers' arms, so that they were but ' males,^ — all 
should be left behind to their fate ! He would take his cattle, 
his flocks and his herds, large as they were, and impossible as it 
would be to drive them fi*om Canaan to Egypt, or take care of 
them there, without these servants ; — ^yes, he would take them 
all. 'His children and grandchildren, with their wives,' would no 
doubt see after them (albeit, indeed, the ' wives and the little 
ones,' went with him in the waggons, xlvi.5). Or perchance the 
servants might accompany him down to the borders of Egypt, and 
there leave him to go in alone, with only his lineal descendants, 
his 70 souls ! Joseph's invitation was large enough, certainly, 
and the whole land of Goshen was spoken of as their dwelling 
place. Why, therefore, he should hesitate to bring his entire 
household with him, we cannot tell. But so it was. Every * male ' 
of his household, who had not * come out of his loins,' was left 
in Canaan ! Who will believe it ? ^ 

Yet, with the unequivocal statements of Scripture before us 
respecting the size and character of Jacob's household, when 
dwelling in the land of Canaan, we have no choice left but to accept 
one or other of these' alternatives. Except, indeed, we are 
ready to agree with the 8criptv/re statement, that when Jacob 
went down into Egypt, he took with him, not only his ' flocks 
and his herds/ but also ' all that he had,' even ' all his seed' ; 
his whole ' house,' male and female, * come out of his loins,' 
*bom in his house,' 'bought with his money,' or taken in war, to 
the number, most probably, of ' several thousands.' We accept 
this conclusion, then, as true ; and find in it one great element 
for the solution of Bishop Colenso's diflSculty. Instead of 70 
multiplying into 900,000, an increase of nearly 13,000 fold, we 
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have 1 ,000 or more multiplying into 900,000, or an increase of 
at most 900 fold, in the same period of time, and v^ith the same 
number of generations. Before proceeding, however, to consider 
the possibility and probability of this rate of increase,* we must 
refer to some considerations respecting the sojourn of the children 
of Israel in Egypt, which will tend to diminish the difficulty 
still further. 

(II.) It is probable that, during this sojourn, their house- 
holds were very largely increased by the addition of frefh 
servants from without. 

The IsraeUtes no longer resided all together as heretofore, but 
were divided into separate households, and spread over diflFerent 
parts of the land of Goshen. This we gather from the distinction 
made between Joseph's ' brethren ' and ' their little ones,^ and 
'his father*s house,^ already alluded to. And also from the 
expression, that * he nourished his father, and his brethren, 
and all his father'^s house with bread, according to their fa- 
miliesf (xlvii.l2). Each would thus have a separate and in- 
dependent interest in increasing the size of his household. The 
flocks and herds, and servants, who had formed the household of 
Jacob, would seem few, when divided among his 11 sons; 
and each would be anxious to attain to equal wealth with his 
j&ther, and become the head of a household as large as his. 
Nor did they lack abundant facilities for so doing. The ' best 
of the land' was given them as their dwelling-place. The 
part of Egypt of all others most adapted for the pasturage 
of flocks and herds.J They were watched over and cared for 
by Joseph, not only while the famine lasted, but during his 



* It would be about 34 per cent, every 10 years, or not quite 11 per cent, 
greater than the present rate in England. 

I * According to the proportion of their children,' De Wette ; * according 
to their little ones,* Benisch; that is, according to the number of children 
in each household. 

X See Kol)inson*s ' Biblical Researches,* voLL, p. 76-9. 
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whole lifetime (1.21) ; — Joseph, who was the ' ruler over all the 
land/ who had the care of all the treasures of Egypt (xlv.8, 
xlvii.l4), who made laws, and administered the whole authority 
of the State (xlvii.23-26). By him, then, they were doubtless 
favoured with every privilege and advantage which Egypt could 
aflFord, enriched and promoted by every means at his disposal. 
The king, too, regarded them graciously for Joseph's sake, 
so that he directed him to make choice out of them of men 
of activity, and make them * rulers over his cattle^ (xlvii.6), 
a post of great honour and responsibility.* What circumstances 
could be imagined more favourable to their prosperity, the acquisi- 
tion of wealth of every kind, the rapid increase of their flocks and 
herds, and of course, with these, large additions also to the 
number of their servants? Egypt abounded with slaves, who 
were universally employed in every kind of menial work."f" A 
regular traflSc in them was carried on by the Midianites and 
other nations; J besides those obtained as captives from the 
Egyptian wars with the Ethiopians, the negroes, and other 
neighbouring tribes. A ready supply would thus be afforded 
for all the people^s wants in this respect. Some would be pro- 
cured by purchase; others might be given to them by the 
king or Joseph, in the same way that Abimelech gave Abraham 
* sheep and oxen, and menservants and womenservants' (xx.l4). 
Nor would this be all. During the five years of the famine, 
special sources of increase would be open, which we may well be- 

* See Wilkinson'B * Ancient Eg3rptian8,* voLii., p. 176-8. 

I See Wilkinson'B * Ancient Egyptians,' vol. ii., p. 195-8. 

t The case of Joseph himself will occur to every one as an instance 
of this traffic as carried on by the Midianites. While the expressions 
of Moses, when declaring the fearful doom of national apostacy, * And 
Jehovah shall bring thee into Egypt again t(;tM ^^a)?^; [and] by the way 
whereof I spake unto you, thou shalt see it no more again ; and there shall 
ye be sold unto your enemies for bondmen and bondwomen^ and no man 
shall buy you' (Deut.xxviii.68), seem to point to some other more mari- 
time nation as well, perhaps the Fhenicians. See also Wilkinson's ' Ancient 
Egyptians,' vol. !., p. 417. 
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lieye to have doubled or trebled the number of their slaves. 
The &mine was sore throughout the whole land of Canaan, so 
that every one was obliged to come to Egypt for com (xlii.5,xliii.l). 
Soon, however, all the money they possessed was exhausted 
(xlvii.13-5). What were they to do then ? The rich might part with 
their flocks and herds, and their servants, in exchange for bread. 
But the poor, — what were the poor to do I Their only course 
was to sell themselves (comp: Lev.xxv. 39-47), for the sake of 
subsistence. And this could only be done in Egypt, for there 
only was food obtainable. To whom, then, would they so readily 
sell themselves as to the Israelites ? — Those who had been 
their neighbours and companions for years ; who had been 
driven into Egypt by the famine like themselves ; who in- 
tended, too, shortly to return into Canaan ; and by whose 
means, therefore, they might be restored to their native land 
again? The people of Egypt were obliged, we know, to sell 
themselves, and their land to Pharaoh (Gen.xlvii.l8-2G). Some 
such plan mtLst^ therefore, have been resorted to by the inha- 
bitants of Canaan, who were reduced to the like extremity 
(v. 13-5), though the narrative is silent respecting it. 

Indeed, we know nothing positively concerning the increase 
of the Israelitish households, from the entry of Jacob into 
Egypt till the Exodus, except that the people * grew and mul- 
tiplied exceedingly** (xlvii.27) ; or as it is more fully expressed 
in Ex.i.7, 'were fruitful, and increased abundantly, and mul- 
tiplied, and waxed exceeding mighty,' so that 'the land was 
filled with them.' Expressions, it may be noted, exactly parallel 
with those used of Jacob at Padan-aram (Gen.xxx.43), and of 
Isaac at Gerar (xxvi.l3). And which cannot, therefore, be 
confined to increase by births merely, as in these two cases 
they refer exclusively to increase from the accession of servants. 
Such increase, then, hand in hand with an increase in flocks 
and herds, and other wealth, we may well believe to have taken 
place among the children of Israel, during their sojourn in 

D 
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Egypt. And how great an influence this would have upon 
the growth of the original ] 000,* we may gather from the case 
of Jacob just referred to. Who being placed in circumstances 
which can scarcely be considered more favourable for rapid in- 
crease, than those of his descendants in Egypt, grew by this 
means alone, in the short space of 20 years, from one man^ to 
a host that could be divided into ' two camps.'*-f- 

Of course, during the latter part of their sojourn, when they 
were oppressed and afflicted, this would cease. Perhaps, even 
a reverse action set in; and the Israelites, being deprived of 
their advantages and places of trust, would have to relinquish 
some of their servants also. But this cannot have affected their 
numbers to any great extent, as a large proportion of them 
must have become thoroughly incorporated with the Israelites, 
and would, therefore, share the same treatment with them. 
Nor, indeed, was the social condition of the people in this 
respect so much disturbed by the change of policy towards them, 
as we might have supposed. For we find that, even at the time 
of the Exodus, they still had their domestic servants, their 
dependents, as before, — those ' bom in the house,^ those ' bought 
with money,^ and those 'hired' for a term of years. This 
is abundantly evidenced by the Laws given to them in the wil- 
derness. The Laws of a people are always a good indication 
of their social state. And of course, most truly so, when, as 
here, newly instituted to meet the pressing exigencies of the 
times. Now these Laws, we" find, are constantly making mention 
of the servants of the people. Thus in the ordinance of the Pass- 
over, given at the time of the Exodus, there are special regula- 
tions concerning ' every man's servant that is bought with money,** 
and also concerning* strangers' and 'hired servants' (Ex.xii.43-4). J 

* We assume this number as probably somewhere about the truth* (if 
anything rather under it), as we have no precise information on the point. 

I Gen.xxxii.lO. * With my staff, I passed over this Jordan; and now 
I am become two camps.* 

X Regulations, too, about their being circumcised; thereby shewing 
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In two out of the ten commandments, given at Mount Sinai (the 
4th and 10th), there are provisions made for the 'menservants'* 
and * maidservants^ (Ex.xx.10,17). And direct Laws concerning 
them, their different classes and privileges, and the treatment 
they were to receive from their masters, are among the Jirst given, 
as also among the most numerous.* Which would hardly have been 
th^ case, if the Israelites had not been possessed of a considerable 
number of bondmen and bondwomen, besides hired servants; who 
must, of course, have come with them out of Egypt. Nay, it 
seems to indicate, that even in the time of bondage, they were 
still in the habit of purchaning slaves, as they certainly were of 
hiring them. For the terra, ' bought with money,' would only 
be strictly applicable to those freshly bought, not to the descend- 
ants of such as were thus obtained. And if the period of 
oppression lasted (as it probably did) about 100 years, there 
could scarcely have been any alive at the Exodus, who had been 
bought before the commencement of that period. 

We are led, therefore, to conclude, that not only was there a 
large number of servants in the household of Jacob when he 
came into Egypt, all of whose descendants would form part of 
the host who left it; but that this number was probably very 
largely increased by fresh additions from without during the first 
hundred years of their sojourn. And that the state of things 
thus produced continued, with little alteration, during the period 
of their oppression, even up to the time of the Exodus. This 
point is entirely unnoticed by Bishop Colenso. 

(III.) We have reason to believe that Polygamy was very 
prevalent among the children of Israel at the time, more espe- 
cially under the form of Concubinage, 

This Bishop Colenso boldly denies, saying that it is ' assumed 

clearly, that the command given to Abraham (Gren.xvii.l2 — 3) was not 
confined to his household, but extended to all the Israelites (see p 18). 

*^e, for example, Ex.xxi.1-1 1,20-1,26-7,32; Lev.xx v. 6,39-46 ; Deut. 
xii.12,18, xv.12-8, xvi.11,14, xx.11-14, xxi.10-4, xxiv,14-5, &c. 

d2 
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without proof (p.ll7), 'for that 'there is no indication that 
polygamy did prevail among the Hebrews of those days^ (p.l20). 
We hope to lay before the reader, in few words, Scripture tes- 
timony on the point sufficient to convince him to the contrary. 

1. Polygamy had been the rule among their immediate 
ancestors and relatives. Abraham had two wives, Sarah and 
Keturah, besides Hagar and other ' concubines ' (Gen.xvi.l?3 ; 
xxv.1,6). Jacob had two wives, Leah and Rachel, and two 
concubines, Bilhah and Zilpah (Gen.xxix.30,xxx.3,9). Esau had 
three wives, Adah, Aholibamah, and Bashemath (xxxvi.2,3). 
It was surely most probable that their descendants would follow 
their example. 

2. Among the sons of Jacob, there were at least two^ Simeon 
and Judah, who at the time of the journey into Egypt had 
formed connections of this kind with Canaanitish women. Others 
may have done so without its being mentioned,* or have taken 
other wives afterwards (see p. 42). 

3. In one branch of the family of Judah (the only one where 
we can trace any particulars of this kindf) we find the 
following cases recorded, which must have occurred during the 
sojourn in Egypt, Hezron, the son of Pharez, had two wives, 
Abiah and the daughter of Machir (IChron.ii.21,24). Caleb, 
his son, had three wives, Azubah, Jerioth, and Ephrath, 
besides two concubines, Ephah and Maachah (ii.I8 — 9,46,48). 
Jerahmeel, another of his sons, had two wives, one whose name is 
unknown and Atarah (ii.25 — 6). Ashur, another of his sons, 
had two wives, Helah and Naarah (iv.5). Of his other two 
sons. Bam and Segub, we have no information in this respect 
(ii.22,27). 



* The case of Tamar not being mentioned in the list (Gen.xlvi.), shows 
that mere silence is no proof that polygamy did not exist in other cases. 

t Our only sources of information on this point are the genealogies in 
the beginning of 1 Chronicles; but these, besides being often o^ure, 
seldom take any notice of the number of wives, but only of the sons. 
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4. The Laws given to the children of Israel in the wilderness 
concerning polygamy, &c., indicate the same state of things. 
The Law of primogeniture in the case of ttco trives^ one hated 
and one beloved, Deut.xxi.l5 — 7. The Law of maidservants, 
who were evidently regarded as being, as a matter of course, 
concubines^ Ex.xxi.7 — 10. The Laws concerning female cap- 
tives, who were regarded in the same way, Deut.xxi.lO— 4 
(comp. Nu.xxxi.18). And these, be it remembered, are all regu- 
kttive laws, implying that both polygamy and concubinage were 
&miliar to the people, and saying nothing against them ; but 
merely guarding them from certain abuses to which they were 
subject. Is it probable that they would have been thus tolerated, 
had they not been so intimately interwoven into the habits of 
the people; that it was impossible to eradicate them? 

5. There is also another class of laws, put very prominently 
forward, which point the same way, viz., those against illicit mar- 
riages, rapes, and other sins of the flesh. These would seem to 
have been of frequent occurrence among the people, from the 
stress which is laid upon their avoidance, and the number of laws 
recorded to that end.* Such practices betoken a very loose state 
of general morality, of course peculiarly favourable to polygamy, 
if not indeed its offspring. And these practices, thus prevalent, 
and thus strenuously forbidden, we are expressly told were 
* according to the doings of the land of Egypt, wherein they 
dwelt' (Lev.xviii.3). 

With these facts before us, we cannot but conclude that poly- 
gamy was of common occurrence among the people (at all events 
among the heads of households) during their sojourn in Egypt ; 
concubinage all but universal. Which last, when we remember 
the number of servants of both sexes possessed by the Israelites, 
forms an even more important element in the rate of increase 
than polygamy properly so called. The richer the man, the 

* See, for example, Ex.xx.l4,xxii.l6— 7; Lev.xviii.6— 20,22-3,xix.20, 
xx.10-21, &c. 
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larger his household, the greater the number of his concubines. 
Such a state of things is certainly very strange and repulsive to 
our minds, and some perhaps will be loath to believe it on that 
account. We can appreciate and sympathize with the feeling, 
but cannot allow it to warp our judgment, based upon the 
evidence adduced above. The statements of Scripture will admit 
of but one conclusion on the point ; this, therefore, we are bound 
to receive, however repugnant to our natural feelings.* 

The only objection which Bishop Colenso has to make to this 
point, is the bare denial of any proof existing for it. How much 
this is worth, the reader can judge for himself. 

(IV.) Intermarriages with the Egyptians were probably of 
frequent occurrence. 

We have already seen that during the earlier part of their 
sojourn, the children of Israel were in high favour with the rulers 
of the land, and were doubtless possessed of many privileges and 
advantages above the native inhabitants. They were nourished 
during the famine at the royal expense like the priests (Gen.xlv. 
ll,18,xlvii. 12,22), while the other people had to part with their 
money, their cattle, their lands, and at last themselves also, that 
they might buy bread (xlvii.13 — 26). The children of Israel, 
not having to buy, of course remained free and independent. 
They had the best of the land for their habitation, and all the 
cattle of Egypt under their charge. They had unbounded influ- 
ence with the king ; for we may well believe that there was no 
petition in their behalf too large for Pharaoh to grant, if Joseph 
— ^his 'father,' the 'saviour of the world,' as he proudly called 
him t — did but ask it. Marriages with such a people would be 
sure to be eagerly sought after, as a certain road to court favour 
and great possessions. Joseph had allied himself to the highest 
class in Egypt by marrying the daughter of the priest of On 



* This point will be found discussed more at length in Appendix No. 2. 
t This is the meaning of Zaphnath-Paaneah in Coptic (De Wettc) ; see 
(Ycn.xli.45. 
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(xli.45) ; woald not his sons and grandsons (both married during 
his lifetime, 1.23) be likely to follow his example ? Would not 
his brethren, the only independent' owners of property beside the 
priests, in the whole of Egypt, the lords over Pharaoh's cattle, 
soon follow in his steps, and unite their children also to the high- 
bom of the Egyptians ? Just at first, no doubt, as a shepherd 
race, they would be distrusted by the Egyptians, but their con- 
nection with Joseph would soon remove all feeling of this kind, and 
they would be beloved and honoured by all, for his sake. We have 
an evidence of this in the large number of them who attended 
Jacob to his burial, only seventeen years afterwards (1.7,9,11). 
And the same may be gathered from the exhortations given to 
the Israelites to practise kindness towards ttrangers^ because they 
also had been strangers in Egypt, and had been kindly treated 
there.* Both races lived together in the land of Goshen, freely 
intermingled with each other, the Egyptians often lodging in the 
same house with the Israelites (Ex.iii.22). Intermarriages 
between them may well, therefore, have been common. And the 
motives for such connections would be equally strong on both 
sides. They would be sought for by the Egyptians to obtain the 
&vour of Joseph, and become partakers of the privileges and 
wealth of his kindred ; by the Israelites to strengthen their 
position and influence in the land, j- While the tendency of such 

* See, for instance, Lev.xix.33 — 4, * And if a stranger sojourn with thee 
in your land ye shall not oppress him. The stranger that dwelleth with 
you shall be unto you as one born amongst you, and thou shalt love him as 
thyself; for ye were strangers in the land of Egypt. ^ Also, Deut.xxiii.7-8, 
^ lliou shalt not abhor an Egyptian, because thou wast a stranger in his 
land. The children that are bom unto them' (t.^., the Egyptians and 
Edomites) 'shall enter into the congregation of Jehovah in their third 
generation.* Thus putting them on a level with those nearest of kin to the 
Israelites ; while the Moabites and Ammonites might not enter, even in the 
tenth generation (v.3). 

t It is a mistake to suppose that intermarriages with heathen nations 
were forbidden to the Jews. All the commands of that character (all, by 
the way, subsequent to the Exodus) refer exclusively to the Canaanites, 
whom they were utterly to destroy (Deut.vii.l — 5). And if Egyptians 
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intermarriages, whether made on the male or female side, would 
be invariably to increase the number of the Israelites^ as union 
with them would be the great object of the Egyptians in making 
them. Israel, in fact, was fast becoming the predominant race in 
Egypt, — ' the land was filled with them '; when ' a new kitig ' {ue.^ 
most probably a new dynasty) arose, who ' knew not Joseph.' 
Past benefits were forgotten, and present power and influence 
were all that were regarded. ' Behold,' said the king to his 
servants, 'the people of the children of Israel are more and 
mightier than we' (e.^., probably, than our faction or party in 
the state) ; come on, let us deal wisely with them, lest they mul- 
tiply, and it come to pass that, when there falleth out any war, 
they join also unto our enemies, and fight against us, and get 
them up out of the land.' They may, perhaps, have shown some 
symptoms of disaffection towards the new king; so he feared that 
if any insurrection broke out, the Israelites might join themselves 
with the rebels, and either overthrow the reigning dynasty, or 
else leave the country, with all their wealth and vast possessions, 
and so bring Egypt to poverty and ruin. Thoughts which could 
hardly have suggested themselves to the king's mind, if their 
numbers, position, and influence had not been as great as we 
have supposed. To destroy their independence, but retain their 
wealth, was the object of the new policy now inaugurated. They 
were suddenly deprived of their honours, their influence, their 
peculiar privileges, and reduced to a level with the ordinary 
population of Egypt, in some cases even lower. They, who had 
been favoured and courted by all the great ones of the land, were 
now made the companions of the slaves, and shared with them the 
labours, the oppression, and the ignominy of a life of bondage. 



were allowed to enter the congregation in the third generation of their 
sojourn, and were considered equal to the Edomites (see last note), it is 
scarcely likely that intermarriage with them would be regarded with dis- 
favour. The exclusiveness of the Jews in this respect was a growth of later 
times, and finds no warrant in their original laws. 
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Even in this despised and aiHicted state, however, they would not 
be entirely shut out from intermarriage with the Egyptians. 
Degraded from their former high position, they were brought into 
intimate contact with the slave population of the country, and 
sharing with them a common toil, and a common sorrow, inter- 
change of sons and daughters would be very likely to occur. 
While, of course, at the Exodus, all such mixed families would 
eagerly claim kindred with the Israelites. Nor is this mere 
hypothesis. An incidental statement in the subsequent narrative, 
gives us positive evidence on* the point. While encamping under 
Mount Sinai, a man was brought before Moses for blasphemy, 
and it is casually mentioned concerning him, that though the 
^son of an Israelitish woman,' his 'father was an Egifptian^ (Lev. 
xxiv.lO — 1). This marriage must certainly have taken place 
during the time of oppression. How many other similar ones 
there may have been, we are unable to judge. We know that 
the Egyptians still lived with them in the land of Goshen, still 
lodged in the same houses, and regarded them with favour, even 
up to the time of the Exodus (Ex.iii.22). And we cannot, 
therefore, but conclude that intermarriages with the Egyptians, 
probably numerous during the first part of the sojourn, were far 
from unlikely in the latter part ; and would in both cases tend to 
increase the total number of the Israelites. 

Bishop Colenso, however, repudiates the idea altogether. 

Speaking of a case which occurred after the Exodus, recorded in iChron. 
11.34-— 5 (he does not seem to be aware of the one referred to above), where 
an Egyptian servant was married to the daughter of an Israelite, and 
reckoned as his descendant, he says, '• It is obvious that such cases would be 
comparatively rare' (p. 106). Why so he does not attempt to shew. That 
they might have been 'rare' in the land of Israel, four or five generations 
after the Exodus, we can well believe. But how this can make it ' obvious' 
that in Egypt such cases were 'comparatively rare,' we really cannot 
understand. 

'But,' again he says (p. 104), 'with the story of Isaac's and Esau's and 
Jacob's marriages before us, we cannot suppose that the wives of the sons of 
Jacob generally were mere heathens.' Then, after noticing the three ex- 
ceptional cases of Judah, Simeon, and Joseph {one-fourth of the whole 
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nnmber, by the way), he concludes in these words : — 'The other brothers, 
we may suppose, obtained their wives, as their fathers, Isaac and Jacob, did 
before them, from their relations in Haran.* Very probably they did so, 
or else fix)m the servants and friends who had accompanied them from 
thence. All Jacob's sons were married before going into Egypt ; no one sup- 
poses, therefore, that they had Egyptian wives then^ though they might 
have had them afterwards.'*' But we are concerned with the probability of 
intermarriages after the entry into Egypt, not before. And that they were 
unlikely in the land of Cauaan, where other sources were readily accessible 
(though even here similar intermarriages did in fact occur), is surely no 
argument against their occurring in the land of Egypt, when those sources 
were in great measure cut off, as Bishop Colenso himself allows they must 
have been. , 

" But, however this may have been," (i. e,^ their obtaining wives from 
Haran), "we must suppose that in Egypt, — at all events in their later days, 
for 100 years or more, from the time when their afflictions began, — such 
friends were not accessible. We must conclude, then, that they either took 
as wives generally Egyptian heathen women, or else intermarried with one 
another. The former alternative is precluded by the whole tone and tenor 
of the narrative. As the object of the king was to keep down their num- 
bers, it is not to be supposed that he would allow them to take wives freely 
from among his own people, or that the women of Egypt (at least those of 
the generation of Amram, which gave birth to Moses, and after it) would be 
willing, generally, to associate their lot with a people so abject and oppressed 
as the Hebrews." 

What is said here about their relatives at Haran we may pass over, 
as our argument concerns intermarriages with the Egyptians, not vdth 
them. And what has Bishop Colenso to say to these ? — " They are precluded 
by the whole tone and tenor of the narrative." That is to say, because during 
the latter half of their sojourn in Egypt it was * the object of the king to 
keep down their numbers,' and he would hence be unlikely to ' allow them 
to take wives freely from among his own people,' and because during this 
same period ' the women of Egypt would be unwilling to associate their lot 
with a people so abject and oppressed as the Hebrews,' therefore all inter- 
marriages during ihfi first half of their sojourn, when they were favoured 
by the king, and ranked among the highest and wealthiest of the land, are 
•precluded' I The way in which this former 100 years or so is steadily kept 
out of sight throughout, and the whole stress laid upon the time of oppres- 



* It has been assumed that Jacob's sons had no children born to them in 
Egypt, because none are mentioned in the list of families given in Nu.xxvi. 
This, however, merely shews, that if there were any they were reckoned in 
as part of their brothers' families ; in the same way that Joseph's sons, 
begotten after Ephraim and Manasseh, were to be • called after the name of 
their brethren in their inheritance' (Gen.xlviii.6). See also another similar 
instance in lChron.xxiii.lI. 
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sion and affliction, is certainly extraordinary. The whole of one generation 
must have been married during this time of prosperity, and a large part 
probably of the next (comp.Gen.1.23). Yet of these Bishop Colenso says 
nothing, but confines his attention entirely to the marriages which took 
place in the latter half of the sojourn. Why, we cannot say. 

He has still, however, one reason left which has yet to be considered. — 
" We are told expressly that, in childbirth, the ' Hebrew women were not as 
the Egyptian women* £x.i.l9, by which it is plainly implied that the wives 
of the Hebrews were also Hebrews." 

So we suppose they would have been called whatever race they had been 
of, — Israelites, Egyptians, Canaanites, or any other. The mid wives were 
speaking of the wives of the Hebrews^ as distinguished from the wives of 
the Egyptians^ and naturally called them Hebrews and Egyptians accordingly, 
without respect to their descent. How stiff and pedantic would it have 
sounded, if they had said (as we suppose Bishop Colenso would have had 
them say) '^ the Hebrew and Egyptian and Canaanitish, &c., &c., women of 
the Hebrew people are not as the Egyptian, Canaanitish, and Ethiopian, 
&c., &c., women of the Egyptian people.** And yet the fact of their not 
having done so, b insisted on as plainly implying ^ that the wives of the 
Hebrews were also Hebrews,* and therefore no intermarriages whatever had 
taken place I 

To these four causes, then, in their mutaal action and reac- 
tion ; — ^the large number of dependents brought by Jacob and his 
sons into Egypt ; — the rapid increase in this respect which must 
have taken place during the first part of their sojourn, and the 
permanence of the result produced ; — the prevalence among them 
of polygamy, and especially of concubinage ; — and their numerous 
intermarriages with the Egyptians ; — we are disposed to assign 
the wondrous increase of the children of Israel during the 215 
years of their sojourn in the land of Egypt. We might perhaps 
add a fifth, — ^the peculiar fruitfulness and fecundity of Egypt, as 
occasioning an unusually large number of children in each femily. 
But as we have no Scripture evidence on this point, and our 
cause is sufficiently strong without it, we waive it entirely. We 
do not need to assume, with Bishop Patrick, that the Hebrew 
women brought forth 'six children at a time;' or suppose any 
of those incredible rates of increase, which Bishop Colenso tells us 
the narrative requires. 

We will assume, then, that the increase by ordinary genera- 
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tiotiy — Le,, leaving out that portion due to polygamy, concubinage, 
and intermarriages, — ^was very little greater than at present in 
England, say 25 per cent, every 10 years.* This rate is very 
nearly the same as that deduced by Colenso from Gen.xlvi. — viz., 
4i per generation. Reckoning by this, he says, there would have 
been in the fourth generation 4,923 males ; reckoning at 23 per 
cent, every 10 years there would have been 4,375 (p.l03,lll.t) 
We are not therefore assuming more than he appears ready 
to admit. J The rate of increase in England is certainly not by any 
means an extraordinary one, and has no large extraneous sources 
(such as immigration, intermarriages, &c.) to occasion it. It is 
one, too, whose ' historic' character cannot be disputed. We pre- 
fer calculating the increase in this way, rather than by gene- 
rations, as these are always considerably interwoven with each 
other, and we cannot arrive at so precise a result. And this 
would be especially the case, when the average age attained was 
so much greater than at present. Thus among the 70 who went 

>(* The rate in England, 1851 — 61, was rather more than 23 per cent. 

t Both these calculations are founded on the number 51, ih^ grandsons of 
Jacob, whereby only the number of one generation is obtained; which 
is then represented as the whole population; though of course there 
would always be members both of the preceding and following generations 
living contemporaneously with these, who ought to be reckoned in. Calcu- 
lated on the total males ^^^ there would be at 4^ per generation 6,371 
instead of 4,923. The same number at 25 per cent, every ten years would 
produce 8,046, so that the difference does not amount to much. 

t We have said that the rate of 4^ per generation is that proposed by 
Bishop Colenso. It is so. But subsequently he argues that it is probably 
too high^ inasmuch as the average number of the children in the families 
enumerated in Ex.vi.l4 — 25 is only 3, and not 4j. A rate which he is 
naturally disposed to prefer, as aggravating the difficulty still further. 

But, we ask, (1) is the number of children in 13 families a fair criterion 
of the rate of increase of a whole nation ? 

(2) Is it probable, a priori, that the rate of increase should have been 
lower than that in England, especially in the face of such expressions as in 
Gen.xlvii.27,Ex.i.7, &c.? 

(3) Is it just to the narrative itself to take the increase of the smallest 
tribe (which only formed ^\jth part of the whole population instead of ^^th), 
as a fair rate whereby to calculate the others ? 
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down into Egypt there were members of four generations, and 
the same was probably the case with the 900,000 who came out. 
The difference made is inconsiderable, as we Iiave seen, and the 
calculation is presented in a more convenient form for our 
purposes. 

Taking the rate of natural, ordinary increase then to be 25 per 
cent, in every 10 years, we have next to estimate the allowance 
that must be made on account of the special, extraordinary 
sources of increase stated above, — tho a<l(lition.s of fresh hIuvos, 
the children bom of wives and concubines, and the males added 
by intermarriages. 

We will suppose that during the time of their prosperity there 
were added on the average 10 per cent, of fresh slaves every ten 
years, or 1 slave per year for every 100 peoph?. And that tho 
increase due to polygamy .ind concubinage (above the normal 25 
per cent.), together with the souls added through intermarriages, 
amounted during the same period to another 5 per cent., or 1 per 
year for every 200 people. Both very moderate computations, 
certainly, which would give a total rate of increase of 40 per 
cent, every ten years. This of course would be considerably 
lowered during the latter half of their sojourn, say by 10 per 
cent; thus leaving the increase arising from ail these special 
cases together at only 5 per cent, every 10 years ; the growth 
from natural generation being, we may suppose, unaltered. These 
two periods of their sojourn being probably of nearly equal length, 
we will assume 105 years for the time of prosperity, and 110 for 
that of oppression. The number of souls who came with Jacob 
we have already estimated as at least 2,000, of whom one-half 
would be males. Here then are all the elements for our cal- 
culation. 

During the first 5 years (the years of famine) there were, as 
we have seen (p. 32-3), certain special causes at work, which were 
likely to produce an increase much above the average. In that 
period the numbers of the Israelites may well have doubled. 
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This would give 2,000 males of all ages to start with. These 
2,000 multiplying at the rate of 40 per cent, would become in the 
course of 100 years 67,846. Here another interfering element 
would come in, — the change of policy. This we will suppose 
reduced their numbers by nearly 4^th, thus leaving them at just 
60,000. This 60,000 increasing at the rate of 30 per cent, every 
ten years, would become in the last 110 years 896,000, or, in 
round numbers, 900,000, THE number required ! 

Thus, without having to assume any miraculous agency,* any 
incredible number of children to each parent, or any other impro- 
bable or impossible circumstance, the difficulty is solved ! Nay, 
we can scarcely believe that any difficulty ever existed. We can 
scarcely see how, with so many powerful causes at work to bring 
about a rapid increase of the people, the host who came out of 
Egypt could well have been fewer in number than it was ! Are 
we using too strong language ? Let the reader review for a mo- 
ment the evidence on which the solution proposed is founded. 
Let him recall to mind the long chain of Scripture statements 
which fix the probable size of Jacobs household beyond dispute ; 
the various and conclusive proofs of his having taken the whole 
number with him into Egypt ; and the difficulties involved in a 
contrary view. Let him next recollect the social and political 
standing of Jacob's femily and descendants during the lifetime of 
Joseph, and for some years afterwards ; the peculiar facilities 
oflfered them for adding largely to the number of their depen- 
dents, especially during the first five years of their sojourn ; the 
probability of numerous intermarriages with the Egyptians ; sup- 
ported, as all these points were, by Scripture testimony, direct or 
indirect, and established by simple, straightforward arguments. 
Let him also bear in mind the evidence adduced for the prevalence 
of polygamy and concubinage among the people, and the connec- 
tion between these and the domestic constitution of the Israelites. 
And in doing this let him examine carefully, whether any 
statement of Scripture has been strained beyond its natural 
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meaning in order to prove these points, whether any objec- 
tions taken to them have been left unanswered, any difficulties 
in their way unexplained. Let him next test the calcula- 
tion based upon these considerations, from beginning to end; 
observe if due allowance has been made for all the elements at 
work, and the influence each would have upon the increase ; see 
whether the figures are rightly stated, and honestly dealt with. — 
And then let him decide whether it be too much to say, that with 
such causes at work, and favoured by so many various circum- 
stances, the host who left Egypt at the Exodus could scarcely 
have been reasonably much smaller than it was. We are con- 
tent to leave the matte^ in his hands.* 

* It is impossible to refrain from noticing here the short-sightedness 
of many commentators of high repute in dealing with this question. We 
have said above (p. 16) that Kurtz, Kalisch, Havemick, and Rawlinson, 
all agree in urging, as part of their explanation, that the sojourn lasted 
for 430 years, opposed as such a view is to the plainest Scripture tes- 
timony. Assuming, however, this longer period, they still go about seeking 
diligently for special causes of increase ; and, even when they have found 
them, seem scarcely satisfied with the result. In this way Rawlinson Q Aids 
to Faith,' p.280 — 1), after supposing, (1) that the number who entered 
Egypt was * above a thousand souls,' 'all circumcised,' and all 'considered as 
Israelites'; (2) 'that polygamy prevailed among the Hebrews'; and (3) that 
'Egypt was a country where both man and animals seem to have been 
remarkably prolific' ; thus sums up the result : — ' These considerations do 
not indeed reduce the narrative within the category of ordinary occurrences, 
but they diminish considerably from its extraordinariness. They show that 
at any rate there is no need to extend the period of the sojourn beyond the 
430 years of the Hebrew text, unless we seek to deprive the increase of that 
special and exceptional character which is markedly assigned to it by the 
sacred historian.' Is he aware of the gigantic difficulties in which he has 
involved himself by all these suppositions ? He has supposed that some 500 
males, aided by polygamy and the peculiar fruitfulness of Egypt, grew, in 
the space of 430 years, into 900,000; which he regards as not an 'ordinary 
occurrence,' but marked with a ' special and exceptional character.' ' Special 
and exceptionaV indeed I Why, at the mere rate of 25 per cent, every ten 
years, a rate little higher than that in England at present, and therefore 
neither 'special' nor 'exceptional,' this nucleus of 500 would have multi- 
plied in 430 years into 7,336,000, — a host more than eight times the size 
of that led out by Moses! It would have required, in fact, but 61 souls at 
this rate of increase to have yielded the real number of 900,000, without 
any polygamy, or other assistant causes ! And yet we are told that even 
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The main difficulty thus disposed of, the subordinate ones will 
require but little notice. If the matter has been truly stated 
above, if it was chiefly from the large number of dependents who 
came with Jacob, or were added afterwards, that the 900,000 
sprang, all difficulties respecting the relative size of the tribes 
into which that host was divided, or the families who made up 
those tribes, are at an end. For it is manifest that the number 
of these dependents would bear no fixed relation to the number of 
their masters. Dan may have had more servants than some of his 
brethren, though fewer children, and so his tribe may have been 
larger than theirs ; or there may have been more intermarriages 
among them. Ay, even a single generation, supposing Hushim 
to have had many wives and a large family,* may have put him 
upon an equality with them. Levi, in the same way, may have 
had but three sons in each generation, and yet have easily 
attained to the number of 22,000. And these 22,000 may have 
been as unequally divided among his descendants as Bishop 
Colenso supposes (though this is not really required by the Scrip- 

with 500 to start with, and all the special causes of fruitfulness enumerated, 
the narrative is not reduced ' within the category of ordinary occurrences,' 
albeit * its extraordinariness* is considerably diminished, and ' there is at any 
rate no need to extend the period of the sojourn beyond the 430 years of the 
Hebrew text I' ' No need,' indeed, except we seek to produce a host too 
vast for Egypt to contain! The acceptance of this period of 430 
years would thus require us to ignore altogether the whole of the Scripture 
evidence adduced in the text, to throw overboard every fact and argument 
advanced, no matter how strongly supported ; we should have to accept one 
of the two alternatives noted at p. 28-30 ; disbelieve the most positive state- 
ments of Scripture ; suppose the writer to have been guilty of gross exag- 
geration in his way of speaking of the increase ; and thus involve ourselves 
in far greater (because substantial) difficulties than those urged by Bishop 
Colenso ! We cannot but recall to the reader's mind the observation made 
respecting this 430 years at starting (p. 16), and ask whether the opinion 
then expressed, that the acceptance of the shorter Scriptural period could 
not ' in any way hinder the true explanation of the difficulty, but rather the 
contrary ^^ has not been justified by the result ? 

* Large families, the result of polygamy, are not by any means unknown 
in Scripture ; see, for instance, Jair's of 30 (Jud.x.3), Ibzan's of 60 (Jud. 
xii.9), and Gideon's of 70 (Jud.viii.30). 
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tare statements respecting tbcni).* — All this miffht have beeuy 
without anything incredible, still less impossible having occurred. 
To enter into details upon these points would be but waste of 
time. 

Thus has this great difficulty, the most startling of all Bishop 
Golenso's objections to the Pentateuch, which seemed so unac- 
countable and inexplicable when first urged, melted away like its 
predecessor, and * left not a wrack behind.'' Vi*rily, if the ' un- 
historic' character of the Mosaic narrative rests on no better 
ground than this, we have not much cause to fear for it. It 
needs but to be thoroughly studied, and all the difficulties vanish, 
apparent contradictions grow into harmonics, and its internal 
consistency becomes one of the strongest arguments for its 
veracity. 

* See chap.vii., on the number and duties of the Priests. 



£ 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE NUMBERINGS OF THE PEOPLE IN THE WILDERNESS. 
(Bp. Colenso, Chap. Vn., XIV., XVm.,p. 41-4,84-90, I09-II.) 

Besides the objections to the total number of Israelites, consi- 
dered in our last, and the difficulties in the subsequent narrative, 
which that number is supposed to involve, and which will be 
treated of in the following chapters, there are certain inconsist- 
encies and incredibilities stated to exist in some of the details 
recorded concerning it which we may most conveniently consider 
next. They are four. 

1. The number of those who paid the poll-tax at the time when the 
Tabernacle was preparing (Ex.xxxviii.25— 6), and of those who were num- 
bered at the official census (Nu.iji), some six months afterwards, is iden- 
tical; as if no alteration whatever had taken place during that interval. 

2. The numbers of the particular tribes (Nu.i.ii.xxvi) are nearly all 
round; only two instances of an odd ten even being found ; one in each 
numbering. Yet they profess to be accurate accounts taken by the ^ number 
of the polls.* 

3. The number of the first-bom males (Nu.iii.43), when compared 
with the whole male population, gives the proportion of 1 in every 42. 
Now we are expressly told, that they were the first-bom on the mother's side, 
* every one that opened the womb' (N'u.iii.12), and are, therefore, obliged to 
conclude, that every Hebrew mother had on an average 42 children I 

4. The increase and decrease of the various tribes during the wanderings 
in the wilderness (Nu.i.ii., comp.xxvi) is most irregular and anomalous. 
Thus the tribe of Levi only increased by 1000 in thirty-eight years, though 
not included under the sentence of death passed upon the congregation 
generally, while the tribe of Manasseh, which was included, increased in the 
same space of time by 20,500. 

We will consider them in order ; and, — 
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1st, of the curious coincidenco in the results of tlie poll-tax, 
and census, taken at the interval of six months. 

This poll-tax was appointed to be levied whenever the people 
were numbered, and, it would seem, on no other occasion : — " And 
Jehovah spake unto Moses, saying, when thou takest the sum of 
the children of Israel after their number, then shall they give every 
man a ransom for his soul unto Jehovah when thou numborest 
them, that there be no plague among them when thou numberest 
them. This shall they give, every one that passeth among them 
that are numbered, half a shekel after the shekel of the Sanctuary, 
a shekel is twenty gerahs (or ' twenty gerahs to a shekel,' — Do 
Wette) ; an half shekel shall be the offering of Jehovali " (Ex. 
xxx.ll — 3).* This tax of half a shekel for every man we find 



* On this * shekel of the Sanctuary,* Bishop Colenso comments as 
follows : — " We may notice in passing, that the expression ' shekel of the 
Sanctuary* in the above passage (xxx.ll — 3), could hardly have been used 
in this way until there was a Sanctuary in existence, or, rather, until the 
Sanctuary had been some time in existence, and such a phrase had become 
familiar in the mouths of the people. Whereas here it is put into the mouth 
of Jehovah, speaking to Moses on Mount Sinai, six or seven months before 
the tabernacle was made. And in Ex.xxxviii.24 — 6, we have the same phrase 
used again, of the actual contributions of the people towards the building 
of the Sanctuary'^ (p. 41 ). Now what does thb amount to ? The Sanctuary 
was not yet built, therefore the people must have been unacquainted with 
the peculiar weight to be used in it, therefore Jehovah could hardly have 
mentioned it when speaking to Moses, and giving directions about that 
Sanctuary I Most logical conclusion ! How, we may ask, was this shekel 
ever to * become familiar in the mouths of the people,' if it were not to 
be mentioned, even by God, till it was so? How, indeed, could there 
ever be any peculiar shekel for the Sanctuary at all, except it were 
ordained by some one ? And, let it be observed, that on this the first mention 
of the new shekel, its weight was carefully defined, ' 20 gerahs.' The phrase 
was not used as a ^familiar' one, but as one which needed explanation; 
which is given. This part of the passage, however. Bishop Colenso quietly 
omits ! He quotes the words before and after, but when he comes to this, 
which does away at once with the difficulty he is trying to make, he coolly 
leaves them out, and allows the reader to suppose that there are no such 
words there ! No doubt they are somewhat inconvenient for his purpose ! 
That a phrase thus introduced, and thus carefully explained, should be used 
afterwards, in speaking of that very tax, in connection with which the first 

e2 
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was first levied during the preparation of the Tabernacle, and the 
silver employed in making various portions of its furniture. The 
sura of 100 talents, 1,775 shekels (equal to 603,550 bekahs or 
half-shekels) was paid, we are expressly told, by those ' that went 
to be numbered' (Ex.xxxviii.25). There can be no doubt, 
therefore, but that an exact account was taken of all the people at 
that time, and most probably a register made of their names, that 
the amount of silver received might be checked and certified. A 
few months afterwards, however, Moses was ordered to make a 
second numbering, and the twelve princes of the tribes were 
appointed to assist him in the work. Was the former one 
inexact, then ? Or was more money required for the tabernacle, 
that a second tax should be levied ? Neither reason seems in the 
least degree probable. The first was a regular numbering, 
carried out in strict accordance with the command just cited, and 
was as likely to be correct as this one. The Tabernacle had been 
finished and set up a month before (Ex.xl.l, comp.Nu.i.l). 
What need then for another census? It would seem to have 
been commanded for the purpose of ascertaining the number 
in each tribe and family^ with a view to a new and orderly 
system of encampment about to be introduced. The host hitherto 
appears to have formed one vast camp, without reference to tribes 
or families ; now it was to be divided into twelve camps, three in 
each division, with standards, and a regular order of marching 
(Nu.ii.,x.ll — 28). These divisions would seem to have been 
disregarded in the levying of the poll-tax, for which indeed 
they were unnecessary, as we read of nothing but the amount of 
the contribution, and the total number of those who paid it. In 
this second numbering, on the other hand, we find special stress 
laid upon the number being taken ' after their families, by the 

mention of it occurs, is surely nothing extraordinary, nothing which involves 
a ^ difficulty,* but rather the most natural and reasonable thing that could 
be imagined. Notwithstanding, it is one of Bishop Ck)len80*s ^passing* 
objections I 
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house of their fathers, by their armies'" (Nu.i.2, &c.). The 
people, we are told, * declared their pedigrees'* unto Moses and 
the princes ; and the phrase *' after their families, by the house of 
their fathers ' is repeated for every tribe ; wliile no mention what- 
ever is made of any payment. That this classification of tlio 
people was the great object of the second numbering seems clear 
therefore. * But then it is surprising,'* says Bisliop Colonso, 
^ that the number of adult males sliould be identically the same^ 
603,550.' We may remark, tliat the interval between the two 
numberings was not a very long one (only about six montlis), 
and it was certainly possible, that the number of tliose who 
attained the age of twenty during this interval might have been 
exactly equal to the number of deaths. But, however, we do not 
insist upon this, as the matter admits of a much easier expla- 
nation. 

Were there really two independent numberings at all ? — two 
payments of the poll-tax within the space of a single year ? The 
thing is in itself highly improbable, because we can perceive no 
reason why it should be so. The case, in fact, stands thus : — 
During the erection of the tabernacle a certain amount of silver 
was required; to obtain this the poll-tax was levied, and the 
number of the people who paid it accurately registered, most 
probably their names. About half a year afterwards it was 
desired to know the number in each particular tribe, and the 
whole number had to be gone through again for this purpose ; 
but no money was wanted. Why not then adopt the previous 
register as the basis of this second numbering, and thus obviate 
the necessity of levying the tax again so soon ? Such a course 
would answer all the purpose in view, as well as an entirely fresh 
reckoning. Was it the one actually followed? We cannot 
positively affirm that it was. This much, however, we can say : 
it would ftilfil every condition required by the Scripture narrative. 
It would be a bona-fide numbering^ for every name would have to 
be gone through and counted up afresh, just as in the first 
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reckoning. It would be most appropriately conducted under the 
direct supervision of the princes of the twelve tribes (which does 
not appear to have been the case with the third numbering, Nu. 
xxvi, nor probably with the first). It would require the attend- 
ance of all the heads of families to ' declare their pedigrees/ and 
the number of their children and dependents. Audit would lead 
of course to the same result in the end, the same total number as 
the other. This identity of result is not, however, be it observed, 
the ground upon which the idea rests. The improbability of the 
total number being the same, if there were two independent reck- 
onings at the interval of six months, is of far less weight, than 
the improbability of two independent numberings having been 
made in that space of time, when one would have answered all 
the purpose, — ^have given the total number and the required 
amount of silver from the tax in the first instance, and the 
number in every tribe when recounted by the princes in the 
second. And there is a remarkable phrase used concerning this 
second numbering, which seems to point to this as the true 
explanation. The second enumeration was to take place, not 
merely ' by their generations, after their families, by the house of 
their fathers,^ but also ^according to the number of the names^* a 
phrase which (like the others) is repeated with the number of 
each tribe, but which we do not find once used in the third num- 
bering 38 years afterwards.* How meaningless does this appear 
if we suppose an entirely new numbering ; how natural and appro- 
priate if it refers to the previous register, according to the names 
oi which the present numbering by tribes was made. 

This fundamental unity of the two numberings, then, resting 
as it does upon strong probabilites quite apart from the difficulty 
urged, ftilfiUing every condition of the narrative, and supported 



^ It should be observed that it is said, *the number of the names,* not their 
names; so that the phrase stands out dbtinct from Uheir generations,* 
Uheir families,* Hhcir fathers,* * their armies,* and must not be confounded 
with them. 
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diao by the pecaliar phraseoloc^ employed, we ai*ccpt as the true 
reason of the coincidence in result. 

The same explanation (in principle) has been urged by Kurtz, Michaclis, 
and HftTemick, though not quite in the furm suggeHted above. Thus 
Kurtx rappoaes no numbering^ properly so called, to have been made at first, 
but merely the collection of the tax, the exact amount being reckoned from 
the census taken 6 months afterwards. Michael is argues that the names 
were only registered in the first instance, but not counted up until the 
second, the number thus arrived at being afterwards used to reckon the 
result of the tax by, in the same way as Kurtz supposes, lliivernick ap- 
proaches nearest of any, but seems to regard the second numbering as 
rather a rough review of the tribes, than a careful and accurate re-counting 
of the entire host. To each of these Bishop Colenso has certain objections 
to make. 

(i) The account in Ex.xxxviii.24-6, certainly implies an exact reckoning, 
a bona-fide numbering, not a mere tax or register. 

(ii) The amount of silver was therefore unquestionably deduced from 
that numbering, not from any subsequent one. 

(iii) The care shewn in the second numbering, and the preparations made 
fbr it, betoken something more than a mere rough review of the tribes, &c. 

Objections well founded in the Scripture narrative, and which affect 
materially the views advanced by these Commentators ; but which do not 
in any way apply to the one proposed above, in as much as this admits 
them all without exception, and allows them their full weight. 

2nd. Bishop Colenso objects that the numbers of the tribes arc 
nearly all rounds though professiD<]; to bo taken according to the 
number of ' polls.* 

But the practice of speaking in round numbers is so common 
even in the most accurate histories, and so little liable to be 
misunderstood, that we cannot fairly regard it as any proof of 
non-veracity. And if the numbering of the tribes were con- 
ducted for the purpose suggested above, it would be quite natural 
that however accurately the numbers were counted up, the remit 
should have been recorded in round numbers, as nothing particular 
depended upon minute precision. We must not, however, lay it 
all to this score. The writer does not seem afraid of odd numbers, 
as 30, 50, 80 (see the numbers of the tribe of Gad, Nu.i.25, of 
Beuben, xxvi.7, of the families of the Levites, iv.36,40,48), or 
even of others more exact still, as 22,273 (the number of the 
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first bom, iii.48). While in another case, where minute accuracy 
was of importance, a round number appears, 22,000 (iii.39). 
Instances which should make us cautious how we impugn his 
accuracy on this account. The matter is just one of those on 
which it is impossible to give a decisive opinion either way, as 
round numbers in every case^ were certainly possible; so, as 
Bishop Colenso does not lay any great stress upon it, we may 
dismiss it with these few remarks, and proceed to a more im- 
portant subject. 

3rd. The proportion of the first-bom to the whole population. 

The number of males above twenty was 603,550, which is con- 
sidered equal to a total male population of 900,000, probably a fair 
computation. The number of first-born males, from a month old and 
upwards, was only 22,273 (Nu.iii.43). Assuming, then, that there 
were an equal number of first-bom females (who were not counted), 
this would give a total of 44,546 first-born in a population of at 
least 1,800,000. A state of things which can only be accounted for 
by supposing that in every family there should have been, on an 
average, 42 children, 21 males and 21 females. For it is apparent, 
that all the remaining 877,727 males, with an equal number of 
females, were not first-bom, and therefore must have owned one or 
other of the 44,546, as the eldest bora in their family. Some, in- 
deed, of the first-bom may have died, some probably have perished 
in consequence of Pharaoh's decree concerning male children 
(Ex.i. 16,22). And on these two grounds Bishop Colenso is willing 
to suppose the whole number of the first-bom, dead and alive, to 
have been 60,000, and thus lower the number in each family to 
30 instead of 42. But still the difficulty remains, that every mother 
should have had on an average 30 children ; and further (as there 
would be scarcely any mothers who had not a first-bom), that 
there were but 60,000 mothers to 600,000 men of marriageable 
age, and so only one in ten had a wife or children. 

The facts are indisputable ; there were, according to the Mosaic 
narrative, 603,550 adult males, yet only 22,273 first-born of all 
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ages. And the conclusion is inevitable, that there mnst have 
been, on an average, 41 in every family who were not first-bom. 
We cannot accept either of the considerations advanced by Bishop 
Golenso, as in any way diminishing this proportion, or mitigating 
the difficulty. For there seems no reason to suppose, that the 
mortality among the first-bom had ever been greater in propor- 
tion, than among the other children. If the proportion of first- 
born to other children was 1 to 41, then it is most reasonable to 
suppose, that in the number of male children destroyed in accord- 
ance with Pharaoh's decree, there were 41 ordinary children to 
every first-bom ; and thus the proportion remained unaltered, 
however much the total number might be diminished. And so, 
again, it should be remembered, that though no doubt there were 
many fiimilies in which the first-bom were deceased, there would 
be others, where there were scarcely any children but the firsts 
bom^ to make up for them. We accept the Scripture proportion, 
therefore, of one first-bom in every forty-two of the population, 
as the true average ; and proceed to inquire into the state of 
things these numbers represent. 

There were, in the Israelitish household, three cLisses of 
children ; — 1, the children of the master'^s wife or wives ; 2, the 
children of his concubines ; 3, the children of his servants and 
dependents. Let us see what Scripture tells us about each of 
these three classes, and their relation to the head of the house- 
hold, whose it was to redeem the first -bom. 

(1.) The case of the children by the master's wife, if there were 
but one, presents no difficulty or doubt, the eldest was the first- 
bom and was redeemed accordingly. Supposing, however, that 
a man had more wives than one, as we have seen was frequently 
the case (p.36-7), and that they all had children ; would he, in 
that case, have as many first- bom as wives i The instance of Jacob 
is an apposite one for determining the point. He had two wives, 
and children by both ; had he also two first-bom ? Hear what 
he says himself, Gen.xlix.3, ' Reuben, thou art my first-bom, my 
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might, and the beginning of my strength ' (' of my manhood,' 
Benisch), while nothing of the kind is said to Joseph, the eldest 
son of his other wife.* Jacob, then, though he had two wives, 
and children by both, had only one first-born. But, it may be 
said, this was before the Exodus, before the law of the first-bom 
was ordained, and the custom- may have altered afterwards. Let 
us pass, then, to more unexceptionable and conclusive testimony. 
In Deut.xxi.15-7, we have a law laid down for the express pur- 
pose of regulating this very point ; — who should be considered the 
first-bom when a man had two wives, and children by both. 
" If a man have two wives, one beloved, and another hated, and 
they have borne him children, the beloved and the hated ; and 
ihQ first-born son be her'*s that is hated : then it shall be, when he 
maketh his sons to inherit that which he hath, he may not make 
the son of the heXoYQifirstrborn before (' in the face of Benisch) 
the first-born, the son of the hated ; but he shall acknowledge the 
son of the hated the first-born, by giving him a double portion of 
all that he hath ; for he is the beginning of his strength (* man- 
hood ' Benisch) ; the right o{ the first-born is His.'*'' It is not the 
mere matter of birthright, that we would desire to insist upon 
here ; for this might have been arranged without the word ' first- 
bom ' being once employed. It is the proof afforded us, that 
there could be but one first-bom in a man's family, no matter how 
many wives he had ; that the word ' first-bom '' could only be 
properly applied to him who had the birthright, 'the right of 
the first-bom' ; that this was the sense in which Moses and the 
people were accustomed to use and understand the term. This 
it is which wo insist upon, and on these points the testimony of 



* Subsequently, indeed, Joseph became the first-bom ; but this was only 
because Reuben had forfeited the position through his sin in respect of 
Bilhah, his father*s concubine ; then, we arc told, * the birthright (the first- 
bom*s privilege) was given unto the sons of Joseph,' though Reuben 'was 
the first-bom' (lChron.v.1,2). A passage which serves, therefore, to esta- 
blish the point beyond a doubt, that Joseph was not first-born in his own 
right. 
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the passage is decisive. When, thorcforo, the poopic wore told 
by Moses, that all the ^ first-born '' of their children were to be 
redeemed, whom would thoy underntand to bo iiicaiit I (!Ioarly 
the eldsii son in each family, and hini only. 

(2.) The case of the children of concubines of course followed the 
same rule. They, moreover, were regarded as properly the children 
of their mistresses^ bom on their behalf (see (jien.xvi.2, xxx.S.G, 
&c.). None of these, therefore, could possibly bo first>bom in the 
fiuse of the eldest son of their master's wife. 

(3.) The case of the children of servants an<l dependents lias 
to be considered. In what light were these regarded? As the 
children of their Father, and therefore to be redeemed by him, by 
the dedicMion of the first-bom among them ; or as the children of 
their Master, included in his fiimily, and so redeemed by the de- 
dication of kis first-bom ? This case is the most important of all, 
from the large number of such servants to bo found in nearly every 
Israelitish household (see p. 17-21, &c.). And the evidence of 
Scripture concerning it is fortunately very clear and decisive. The 
very first commandment conceming the social order and condition 
of the people, after the giving of the law at Sinai, sets the matter 
plainly before us. Ex.xxi.2 — 4, ' If thou buy an Hebrew servant, 
six years shall he serve ; and in the seventh he shall go out free 
lor nothing. If he came in by himself, he shall go out by himself; 
if he were married, then his wife shall go out with him. If his 
master have piven him a wife, and she have born him softs and 
daughters; the mfe and her children shall bo IIER master'*s, 
and he shall go out by himself.'' So then all the children of a 
man'*B woman-servant were accounted his ; and this even when 
she had born them to an Hebrew servant; one who, though 
bought with money, could not be compelled to serve for more than 
six years. Even he could not retain them, except by becoming 
himself the bondman of his master for ever (v.5 — 6).* And if 

* It is scarcely necessary to observe, that it is not the particular case 
here provided for, of a servant leaving his master, that is insisted upon ; 
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this were the case here^ how much more would it be so with those 
servants, who were the hereditary possession of their masters, with 
those ' bom in his house.' How much more would it be so with 
those purchased of foreigners, who had no release in the seventh 
year (Lev.xxv.44 — 6). If the most favoured could not claim their 
children as their own, certainly none of the others could; and we 
may well regard the law as universal^ that all children born of a 
man's women-servants, no matter to whom they were born, were 
looked upon as his. Could any of these be ' first-born ' then ? 
Surely not. If the children bom to him by a second wife, or by 
a concubine could not be first-bom, still less could one of those 
bora of servants be. 

We conclude, therefore, that however large a man's household 
might be, however many his wives and concubines, his servants ; 
however large the number of his children, and the children of his 
dependents, he could have but on6 ' first-bom,' but one to be dedi- 
cated to Jehovah, but one to be redeemed. And when we con- 
sider the proofs already adduced for the prevalence of polygamy 
and concubinage among the Israelites, and above all for the pos- 
session by them of large numbers of servants, — bondmen and 
bondwomen, — we cannot regard the proportion stated in Scripture 
of one first-bom to 41 others as by any means improbable, certainly 
not incredible. It represents, in fact, the average size of an 
Israelitish household. Not the average number of children born to 
each mother, as Bishop Colenso argues; but the average number 
of children and dependents possessed by each head of a family. 
And, in the same way, the total number of the first-bom represents, 
not the number of married women, but the number oi households ; 
allowance being made for those in which the first-bom had died. 



but the state of things which it indicates, the relation in which the children 
of servants always stood towards their master, whether their father remained 
with him or not. For it is clear, that they did not become his by their 
father*s going away, he merely retained what was his own in any case ; their 
father*s going away merely shewed that they were so. 
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There remains, however, one objection to be answered, which 
Bishop Colenso urges with great force, and which, if established, 
would be fatal to the entire argument : — " They are expressly 
stated,^' he says, " to have been the first-bom on the mother's 
side, — ' all the first-bom that openeth the matrix,' Nu.iii.l2. So 
that according to the story in the Pentateuch, every mother of 
Israel must hwoe had on the average 42 sons "^i (p.84) The phrase 
on which this objection is based, ' all that openeth the matrix,' cer- 
tainly occurs frequently when speaking of the first-bom. But it 
should be observed, that it is never used except when speaking of 
the first-bom generally^ 'of man and beast'; while, when the 
first-bom of man only are mentioned, it is invariably omitted. 
Thus in Ex.xiii.l2 we read, ' Thou shalt set apart unto Jehovah 
all that openeth the matrix ; and ev6ry firstling that cometh of 
any beast which thou hast, the males shall be Jehovah's ; and 
every firstling of an ass thou shalt redeem with a lamb, and if 
thou wilt not redeem it, then thou shalt break his neck ; and all 
the first-born of man among thy children shalt thou redeem.' 
While in v. 15 the difference is clearly exhibited, ' Therefore I 
sa^fice unto Jehovah all that openeth the matrix^ being males ; 
but all the first-born of my children I redeem.' In Nu.iii.l 2 we 
read, ' Behold I have taken the Levites from among the children 
of Israel, instead of all the first-born that openeth the matrix 
among the children of Israel ' ; where, again, the cattle are in- 
cluded, for we find it said in v.41, ' Thou shalt take the Levites 
for me, instead of all the first-born among the children of Israel ; 
and the cattle of the Levites, instead of all the firstlings among the 
children of Israel'; (see also v.l3). While in v.40, 42,43,46,50, 
where the numbering of the first-born males is narrated, the phrase, 
* openeth the matrix,' does not once occur.* 

* A comparison of the remaining places, where the first-horn are spoken 
of, Ex.xxii.29,xxxiv.l9 — 20, Lev.xxvii.26, Nu.xviii.l5, and Deut.xv.l9, 
¥rill show, that these instances are not arbitrarily selected, but that the dis- 
tinction insisted on is universally observed. 
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We have already had occasion to observe (p.6), that such 
general expressions as this are often used by the author of the 
Pentateuch of a class collectively, though inapplicable to some of 
those included under it. May not this be the case here I The 
steady omission of the phrase wherever the first-born of man are 
spoken of separately (though abundant opportunities for its use 
occur), contrasted with its almost invariable insertion where the 
first-bom of cattle are included, certainly seems to favour this 
idea. Still, if we had nothing but these passages to guide us, the 
matter must remain undecided. The general use of the phrase 
being inadequate to prove that the first-bom of man were reckoned 
on the mother's side ; and its omission in the cases of their sepa- 
rate mention being insufficient to prove that they were not. In 
this uncertainty we turn to other parts of Scripture for informa- 
tion. Are there any other passages where the first-bom of men 
are spoken of, which might enable us to decide the point in ques- 
tion I The verses already referred to, about the right of primo- 
geniture in cases of polygamy, will at once occur to every reader's 
mind as precisely what we want. We have seen, that it is there 
plainly and unmistakeably laid down, that the first- bom of man 
were reckoned on the father^ s side, and not on the mother'*s ; and 
that in this sense was the phrase understood, both by Moses and the 
people. With this evidence before us, we unhesitatingly adopt the 
alternative which accords best with this commonly received sense 
of the word, and accept the omission of the expression ' openeth 
the womb ** in the case of man, as intentional and not accidental. 
For surely, if this commonly received sense of the word ' first- 
bom ' had been intended to be here discarded, it would have been 
expressly stated so. The term, 'that openeth the matrix,' would 
have been plainly and pointedly applied to the case of man, that so 
there might be no mistake. But the term, as we have seen, is 
not plainly applied to the case of man ; but, on the contrary, 
carefully a«o/(f^(f whenever he alone is spoken of. We see no 
alternative, therefore, but to adopt the ordinary well-understood 
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sense of the term ' first-bom^ as the one in which it is to be 
understood, and was meant to be understood in the laws con- 
cerning their' dedication to God. All ground of objection to the 
explanation advocated above is thus at once removed. 

4th. There are certain difficulties urged concerning the increase 
and decrease of the various tribes during the 38 years which in- 
tervened between the numbering recorded in Nu.i.ii., and that in 
Nu.xxvi. In this interval the Levites increased from 22,000 to 
23,000, although apparently exempt from the sentence of death 
passed upon the whole congregation ; while, at the rate of increase 
at present existing in England, they would have become 48,471 ; 
and while the tribe of Manasseh, which was included under the 
sentence, grew from 32,000 to 52,700. 

The following considerations will, it is hoped, convince 
the reader that these are only apparent incongruities, not real 
ones : — 

(1.) Though exempt from the sentence of death, there is no 
reason to suppose that the Levites were exempt from the various 
plagues which thinned the ranks of the people during their 
wanderings; — at Kibroth-hataavah (Nu.xi.83 — 4), about the 
matter of Korah (xvi.), by the way of the Red Sea (xxi.), at 
Shittim (xxv.), &c., in which over 40,000 certainly perished. 
Nay, in one of them, that of Korah, it would seem that the 
Levites were among the chief offenders (xvi.8 — 11), and there- 
fore probably suffered more than the others. 

(2.) The people, as a whole, decreased during the interval by 
1,820, though the time elapsed was not far short of an ordinary 
generation. Their many privations and hardships, and the 
general character of their march, had no doubt very materially 
lowered the rate of increase previously existing in Egypt. Yet, 
in spite of all this, the Levites had multiplied at a rate which, if 
general throughout the entire host, would have increased it by 
27,434. 

(3.) Inasmuch as a large part of the population consisted of 
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servants, many of whom were hired, or (as in the case of Hebrew 
servants noticed above) only held in servitude for a term of six 
years, the number of these in each tribe would vary considerably, 
and cause an increase or decrease in the total numbers, not occa- 
sioned by any excessive number of births or deaths. This no 
doubt accounts for such cases as those of Simeon and Manasseh, 
ifi^ho respectively decreased and increased by about 20,000 during 
the 38 years. The plagues, too, might probably affect the tribes 
imequally. 

All the difficulties based upon the details of the numberings 
of the Israelites in the wilderness have thus been shown to be 
without foundation. These numberings are consistent and reason- 
able, agreeing well with what we know of the state of the people 
at the time, and the circumstances under which they were placed, 
and containing nothing which can cause any doubt in the mind 
of a candid reader, who is prepared to let Scripture explain 
itself, as to the ' historic veracity ' of the Pentateuch. Rather 
they supply us with much valuable statistical information, which 
will prove of eminent service to our fiirther inquiries. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE EXODUS.* 

(Bf. Colenso, Chap. VIII.— XL, p. 46-^CA.) 

The large namber of the Israelites, and the varioiiH circuinstancoa 
recorded concerning their departure out of Kgypt, are considered 
by Bishop Colenso to involve an extensive series of inconsistencies 
and improbabilities, which render it evident that the account, as 
wo have it, cannot be regarded as autlientic liistory; that the 
Exodus could never have taken place as it is described in the 
PentateuciL These inconsistencies and improbabilities are 
gathered up into four heads, of which the following is a brief 
summary. 

1. The total number of the Israelites, according to the narrative, cannot 
have been less than 2,000,000, or a population nearly equal to that of 
London. Though, as they are represented as living intermixed with the 
Egyptians (£x.iii.22), and also as having large flocks and herds (xii.38), 
they must have occupied a much larger space. Their sheep alone (at least 
2,000,000f ) would require, at the very lowest rate of computation, about 625 

* The proper course to be adopted in dealing with this part of Bishop 
Colen80*s argument presented considerable difficulty, as it is really his view 
of the entire narrative which has to be discussed, rather than any parti- 
cular objection. To reply by merely setting up a contrary view seemed 
unsatisfactory, considering the serious nature of the difficulties he alleges. It 
has been thought best therefore, to subdivide these, as far as possible, into 
distinct heads, and discuss the evidence on which each rests at length ; and 
then present the results of these investigations in a more condensed form at 
the end. 

f This number is deduced from the number of male lambs of the first 
year taken for the Passover, which are reckoned as T^yth of the whole flocks. 
Supposing, that is, that f of the male lambs were taken for that purpose, and 
that the number of these amounted to 150,000 (see p.73-4). 
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square miles of pasturage, or a tract of country considerably larger than 
the county of Hertfordshire. Yet the narrative requires us to believe that 
the whole of this population, thus scattered, were instructed in a single day 
(xii.6,r2) concerning the observance of the Passover, with all its minute 
particularities. That, novel as the rite was to them, and unprepared as they 
were for its celebration, they yet all fulfilled these instructions. That they 
took the lambs, as directed, to the number of 150,000, and sacrificed them 
that very night, sprinkling the blood upon the lintel and door post of every 
house where they dwelt. That, further, when all shut up within 
their houses (xii.22), they received at midnight a sudden summons 
to depart out of Egypt. That they all immediately hastened to * borrow* 
large quantities of gold and silver from their richer neighbours ; and then, 
as morning broke, they all marched forth out of Egypt with every thing 
that they had. 

2. The whole of this vast host, with their flocks and their herds, their 
old and infirm, their women with child, their little ones and their sick, are 
represented as having assembled in one great company at Rameses that very 
morning, and thence to have marched on foot (xii.37,41,51), to the Bed 
Sea in 3 days.* 

3. The whole of the 600,000 adult males are said to have been armed 
when they left Egypt (xiii.18) ; grievously oppressed as they had been, and 
pusillanimous as they shewed themselves to be when pursued by the 
Egyptians (xiv.lO — 2). Though whence they could possibly have obtained 
these arms, or how the king of Egypt could have allowed them to have pos- 
session of them, are alike inexplicable. 

4. The people are represented as living in tents at the time of the 
Exodus (xvi.l6). Now they certainly did not live in tents in Egypt, as the 
directions for the Passover clearly indicate (xii.7,22). Whence then did 
they obtain them in sufiicient numbers for the use of the whole population, 
who would require at least 200,000 ?f And how could they have conveyed 
them about with them ? The people surely could not carry them, for they 
had already burdens enough, — their kneading troughs, clothes, and domestic 
furniture, the infants, the aged, and the sick, besides provision enough for a 
whole month's sustenance (xvi.l). And if oxen were employed (who, how- 
ever, require training before they can be used for such work), then at least 
200,000 would be required for that purpose ; and the other difiiculties of the 
narrative be thereby still further increased. 

For greater convenience and perspicuity we will further subdi- 
vide the two first, so as to make ten heads instead of four. 

1 . The practicability of notice of the Passover being given. 

2. The length of notice given. 

3. The number oi lambs required for the rite. 



* The difiiculties concerning the sustenance of the sheep and cattle during 
this march will be considered in chap.vi., where the question of the supply 
of pasturage and water for the flocks is discussed at length. 

f Allowing, that is, 10 persons to each tent. 
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4. The number otkmuei in which it was celebrated. 
6. The * borrowing' from the Egyptians. 

6. The nmmoM to depart. 

7. The 9M$embiy at Rameses. 

8« The wuarek from thence to the Red Sea. 
9. The poesesuon oiweapmit by all the hont. 
la The poasesuon of tentw at the time of the Exodus. 

We will consider them in ordiT ; and, — 

(1.) 0{ the practicability of notice of the ra.**.'<ovor hv\u*r L'ivrii 
to the people. 

We agree entirely with Bishop Colonso as to tin' exti-nt (jf 
country which the Israelites must havr occupied, and also as in 
their living intermingled with the Kgyptians. TIh* land of (loshen 
was not an uninhabited province when Jacob and his household 
came into Egypt, but is called ^ the best of tlu* land" ; and tlurc is 
no indication of the Egyptians having ev4T been displaced to make 
room for them. At the same there can be no doubt, tliat as the 
Israelites multiplied they became the predominant race there, and 
formed a large majority of the population. This we gather from 
the fact, that when Moses spoke of putting a division between 
God's people and the Egyptians in the matter of the plaL:ues, this 
simply consisted in the land of Goshen being spared while all the 
rest of Egypt was visited (Ex.viii.22— 3,ix.4,7,2b',x.23*). A 
distinction quite insufficient if the Israelites had not b(*en, as we 
have supposed, the predominant and characteristic population of 
that province. Hero, then, they lived with their households, their 
flocks, and their herds, and all that they had ; here they laboured 
for Pharaoh, and built for him treasure cities, Pithom and 
Baamses ; here Moses found thorn, still living all together, when 
he returned from Midian ; here they remained, Jis we have seen, 
all through the plagues ; and hence they took their departure on 
the 15th day of the first month. The extent of country they 

* Was the 'darkness* an exception to this rule? Most probably not. 
The expression 'light in their dwellings* being equivalent to ' light among 
their dwellings,* or * light where they dwelt.* There is nothing to indicate 
any individual distinction heing made until the last plague of all. 

f2 
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occupied was probably about as large as a moderate sized Euglish 
county ; as, indeed, Bishop Colenso himself supposes. 

But, nextly, of the social condition of the people. Their 
households consisted, as we have seen, of the master, his 
wives and concubines, their children, and a considerable number 
of servants, married and unmarried (see p. 57-9). They do not 
seem therefore to have lost much of their patriarchal constitution 
by their sojourn in Egypt. Their households were smaller, 
certainly, but they still retained their original form. Then, too, 
there were, beside, the heads of households, heads of families 
(Nu.i.2,18,&c.,xxvi.),elders (Ex.iv.29,xii.21, Deut. xxxi.28,&c.), 
and princes of the tribes (Nu.i.4 — 16,ii.3 — 31,vii.2 — 78, &c.) 
who probably exercised an amount of authority and influence 
over the individual households under them, little inferior to that 
possessed by Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob over their single house- 
holds. Now we have already shewn, that the total number of 
Israelitish households cannot have exceeded 50,000, or about 40 
to each household.* There would thus be rather more than 
4,000 households to every prince of a tribe. This number would 
be again divided out among the heads of families. Of these 
there seems to have been nearly 60 (Nu.xxvi.), or about 8-900 
households to each. Whether any further subdivisions already 
existed we cannot say.f 

♦This is deduced from the number oiiYiQ first-horn (see chap.iii.sect. 3); 
22,273 males, with, say, an equal number of females, giving a total of 44,546 
first-born children, with of course a corresponding number of households. 
Adding to this 5,454 for these households where there was no first-horn, we 
arrive at 50,000 as about the total number. This number is, however, pro- 
bably too high ; for, as Bishop Colenso truly remarks, ^ in the case of the 
Hebrews, according to the story in the Pentateuch, the first-born was much 
more frequently a male than a female.* Still as we do not know how far 
this was the case at the time of the Exodus, it is fairest to assume the num- 
bers equal, and so the number of households as about 50,000. 

f The complete organization of the people was first carried out on the 
suggestion of Jethro, Moses' father-in-law (Ex.xviii.l7 — 26). But the fact 
of only the subordinate divisions, thousands, hundreds, fifties, and tens, 
being there spoken of, shews clearly that the others already existed. There 
would be about 12 thousands, on the average, to each family. 
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This regular organization of the Israelites resembled, indeed, 
that of a well-ordered army with its officers; and must have 
led to the same result, — -facility of communication and unity 
of action. Though, therefore, the number of the Israelites 
was nearly equal to the population of London, their distribution 
and social condition presents a striking contrast. In London 
the average number in each household is only 4J,* instead of 
40. Which would give for a population of 2,000,000 the 
number of 460,000 households, instead of 50,000. Every one 
of these, too, perfectly independent of each other. These dif- 
ferences, however. Bishop Oolenso seems entirely to overlook, 
and reasons as if the case of London were strictly parallel. Yet 
what an enormous difference do they make in the credibility of 
the story ! To inform each separate household, in a large town 
like London, of an ordinance like the Passover in the time 
allowed by him, may well seem impossible. But here there 
were only one-^inth the number of households to be informed, 
and a thoroughly organized chain of agents ready at hand,^ 
through whom the intelligence could be communicated, and 
whose authority in such matters would be acknowledged by 
every one. It needed but that Moses should inform the 
princes of the tribes and the heads of families (about 70 
persons) of what he wanted done, and through these it would be 
quickly and easily spread throughout the whole community, 
without any of that confusion or risk of failure, which would 
certainly attend the same thing, if attempted among the half-mil- 
lion independent households of London. Now this is precisely 
the way in which the narrative tells us, the instructions concerning 
the Passover were communicated : — ' Moses called for all the 
elders oi Israel, and said unto them," &c. (xii.21). And thus it 
was that ' all the children of Israel did as Jehovah commanded 
Moses and Aaron** ; that all the 50,000 households sacrificed the 

* According to the census of 1851, there were in London 2,362,238 
people, distributed among 533,580 households. 
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Passover on the 14fth day of the first month. The practicability 
of the notice, and the means by which it was conveyed, being 
thus clearly established, we proceed to the next point. 

(2.) The length of notice given the people concerning the 
Passover. 

Bishop Oolenso says, ' one single day,' and founds thereon 
one of his greatest objections. His assertion is based on the 
expression in Ex.xii.l2, ' I will pass through the land of Egypt 
this night.' Which word, 'this,' he says, must necessarily 
refer to the night of the day when the words were spoken ; 
or, in other words, of the day on which Moses first received 
the instructions concerning the Passover. Thus requiring us 
to believe, that both he and the people had but 12 hours'* notice 
of the rite, its purpose, and mode of celebration. Unfortunately 
for Bishop Oolenso's criticism, however, the very same word (the 
same in Hebrew^ as well as in English) is thrice used in these 
same instructions of Jehovah to Moses, with reference to the 
'day of the Exodus itself that is the next day after that on which 
he supposes the words to have been spoken, v. 14, * And this 
day shall be unto you for a memorial' ; and again, v. 17, ' For in 
this self-same day have I brought your armies out of the land of 
Egypt ; therefore shall ye observe this day in your generations/ 
(See also Nu.xxviii.l7, xxix.7.) Now, if the word 'this' in v.l2, 
necessitates our regarding the ' night ' spoken of, as the night 
of the day when the words were spoken (though this, indeed, 
it could not be, inasmuch as the Jewish day began at sunset, 
and it was, therefore, really the night of i\\Q following day which 
was intended) ; surely the same word in v. 14, 17, must necessitate 
our regarding the Exodus itself dJA taking place on that day ; that 
is, before the Passover was sacrificed at all ! But, if it be clear, 
that such is wo^ the meaning of the word in v.l4,l7, but that 
another subsequent day is intended ; then it is evident, that the 
same may probably be the case with the ' night ' mentioned in 
V.12. It may also be another subsequent night, called Hhis 
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night/ because notable and emphatic, the ni^ht which the 
the instructions concern, not the night of the day when they 
were given. 

This being the only foundation* on which Bishop Oolenso 
rests his assertion, that the notice was confined to a single 
day ; and this having been shewn to be of no value whatever for 
determining the point, we turn now to the narrative itself. 
Ex.xii.1,6, ' And Jehovah spake unto Moses and Aaron in the 
land of Egypt, saying, this month shall be unto you the be- 
ginning of months ; it shall be the first month of the year to 
you. Speak ye unto all the congregation of Israel, saying, in 
the 10th day of this month, they shall take to them every man 
a lamb. . . . And ye shall keep it up until the 14th day of the 
same month.** It is clear from this, that, according to the nar- 
rative, Moses was instructed concerning the Passover "before the 
tenth day of the month ; how much before, we are not told. 
And, fiirther, that he was commanded to inform the people 
of it also before the tenth day, as he was to tell them to * take 
the lamb' on the 10th day. They must both have had, therefore, 
nearly a week's notice, instead of a single day''s. Which would 
give plenty of time for the command to be circulated throughout 
the whole community in the way described above, till every house- 
hold was fully prepared to. fulfil it. On the 10th day, it would 
seem, Moses again summoned the elders before him, repeated 



* This is, perhaps, scarcely correct; for he also quotes in proof the 
expression used by Moses when speaking to Pharaoh, * About midnight, 
I will pass through the land of Egypt * ; which he says must refer to the 
midnight next ensuing. This, we may reasonably question, the expression 
being so general in its character. But however this may be, it has nothing 
whatever to do with the point at issue ; for it is surely quite conceivable 
that Pharaoh ma,y have had but one day's notice, while the Israelites had 
several. The mere fact of this expression occurring in a previous chapter 
to that in which the instructions concerning the Passover are recorded, 
proves nothing; for chronological order is not always attended to in the 
arrangement adopted. See, for example, Ex,xii.43-51, 
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to them some of the most important points, and reminded them 
that the time was now come, when they were to carry his in- 
structions into eflFect : — ' Draw out, and take you a lamb accord- 
ing to your families, and kill the Passover ' (xii.21). We say, 

* reminded them'; for we cannot suppose that this was the first 
intimation they had received of the rite. The whole tenor of 
the passage is opposed to such an idea. The first verse^ quoted 
above, manifestly presupposes that they were already aware 
for what purpose they were to draw out a lamb, by what rule 
they were to apportion to it, and what it was to be called. Yet 
how could they know all this, except from some previous un- 
recorded instructions? We notice, further, that there is no 
mention made in this address of Moses about the way in which 
the Passover was to be cooked, or the injunctions against leaving 
any of it until the morning ; no mention made about their 
remaining in their houses all night, or about eating it with 

* their loins girded, their shoes on their feet, and their staff in 
their hand^ ; all of which were prominently set forth in the 
instructions, which Moses was commanded to give the people. 
So, again, no mention is made of the circumcision of their servants, 
or of such strangers as desired to partake of it (a thing, by the 
way, that must have necessitated a tolerably long notice) ; though 
we are expressly told that Moses' commands on this point were 
observed by the children of Israel (v.60). Thus, both from what 
ia said, and from what is not said, it is clear, that the address 
recorded in v.21-7, was merely the final command to carry into 
effect the instructions previously given, not the very instructions 
themselves. 

But if this be so ; if they had really several days' notice, 
with full and reiterated instructions on which to act, as the 
story clearly asserts ; then all the difficulties that have been 
raised upon this point, upon the newness of the command, 
the unpreparedness of the people, or the impossibility of tho- 
roughly informing them all concerning it, vanish at once, as 
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having no foundation in the narrative itself. They are, in fact, 
mere fencies, imported into it by Bishop Colenso, and then 
made into difficulties. Moses knew nothing of either. 

(3.) The next point in order is the number of lambs required 
for the Passover. 

Bishop Colenso assumes 150,000, that is to say, about 1 to 
every 13 of the population, including men, women, and children. 
This reckoning, he supports by Joseph us' statement, that, at the 
Passover immediately preceding the siege of Jerusalem by Titus, 
the average number to each lamb was about 10, or occasionally 20. 
An extremely parallel case, both as to time and circumstances, 
no doubt ! But yet scarcely sufficient to warrant us in putting 
aside plain statements of Scripture on its account. 

We are expressly told that there was to be one lamb for each 
household : — ' They shall take to them, every man a lamb, accord- 
ing to the hotLse of their fathers^ a lamb for a house' (Ex.xii.3). 
That is, clearly, not a lamb for every dtceUing-house^ as the 
passage is very commonly understood, but a lamb for every 
family, or household,^ What was the size and constitution of 
these 'households,' we have already considered (see p. 68-9) ; 
and have seen that they could not have exceeded 60,000 in 
number, with, on an average, 40 persons in each. Now the 
case is never supposed of the lamb being too little for the 
household ; so we need not make any allowance for those which 
exceeded that number. But we are told, that if the household 
were too little for the lamh^ then they were to call their neigh- 
bour next unto their house ^ (i.^., most probably, the nearest 
in kin) to partake with them, ' according to the number of the 
souls.' Hence we conclude, that the number of lambs required, 
was certainly less than the number of households. Less, there- 
fore, than 50,000. We will assume 40,000 as a sufficiently 



For the meaning of this phrase, ' house of their fathers,* see Nu.i.2, &c. 
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dose approximation .♦ The size of the flocks necessary to fiirnish 
these would be of course proportionably lessened. They need 
not, indeed, have exceeded 500,000. All the difficulties raised 
on this score are thus at onpe reduced to little more than one- 
fourth of their original dimensions, and the probability of the 
narrative increased in the same measure. 

(4.) Closely connected with the number of lambs sacrificed at 
the Passover, is the next point : — The number of houses where 
the rite was celebrated. 

Bishop Oolenso says in every one, as absolutely necessary to 
the preservation of the first bom ; for, ' upon the due perform- 
ance of the divine command it depended whether Jehovah 
should 'stride across' the threshhold, and protect the house 
firom the angel of death, or nof (p.55). On what grounds he 
bases this bold assertion it is difficult to see, as there is cer- 
tainly nothing in the narrative which implies it, but rather 
the contrary. There was to be but one lamb for every household, 
that is for about every 50 persons. Now, where were these to 
partake of it ? It is evident they could not all have resided in 
one house ; but the servants, and their wives and children, must 
have had dwellings of their own. How, then, were they able to 
partake of it? Only two courses were open. Either the lamb 
must be divided, and portions carried about from one house to 
another, or else all those about to partake of it must assemble in 
one house, — the house of the head of the household, — and there eat 
of it. Now the first of these courses was exfre8s\y forbidden in the 
instructions given to the people : — ' In one house shall it be eaten ; 

* This would give 50 persons to each lamb ; which may seem at first sight 
rather a high proportion. It should be remembered, however, that this 
includes all ages, and the rite was most probably confined to adults. It 
would seem, too, from the law given subsequently (Dt.xvi.), that all the 
males should come up to the ^ place which God should choose* to eat 
the Passover (which might not be eaten anywhere else), that it was not 
considered binding upon the women. Many of these, accordingly, may 
have been absent on this occasion. The average number who partook of it, 
therefore, was probably not more than 20-30, who might well make a 
hasty meal off a whole lamb. 
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and thoa shalt not cany aught of the flesh abroad ont of the 
honse^ (xii.46). The second must, therefore, have been adopted. 
Nay, the fiwt of this command being given, — given, too, just after 
the regulations respecting «^rt?an<5,— is in itself a proof that such 
an assemblage was to take place. For what meaning would there 
be in an injunction to eat it ' in one house,' and not to carry any 
of it ' out of the house,' if those partaking of it had not been living 
in many houses, and there had not been dwellings where it was 
not being eaten, and whither, therefore, they might desire to carry 
it ! These would be chiefly, as we have said, the houses of the 
serwmtSj and in them, no doubt, their wives and children would 
for the most part remain, while the males repaired to their 
master^s house. Were, then, all those who thus remained in the 
houses where the Passover was not eaten doomed to destruction ! 
Far from it ; provision was expressly made to the contrary. ' Ye 
shall take a bunch of hyssop, and dip it in the blood that is in the 
bason, and strike the lintel and the two side-posts with the 
blood that is in the bason ; and none of you shall go out of the 
door of his house until the morning. For Jehovah will pass 
through to smite the Egyptians, and when he seeth the blood 
upon the lintel and on the two side-posts, Jehovah will pass 
over the door, and will not sufior the destroyer to come into your 
bouses to smite' (Ex.xii.22 — 3). The sudden change in number 
here should be carefiilly observed : — ' Ye shall strike the lintel'; 

* none of you shall go out of the door of his house"*; ' Jehovah 
will pass over the door^ ; 'and will not suffer the destroyer to 
come into your houses'; not 'into that housed as Bishop Colenso 
Would have us understand it. If the blood was seen on the door 
of the master's house where the Passover was killed, then all his 
houses were preserved. The lamb was killed in behalf of the 
whole family ; and all the members of that family were included 
in the common preservation, whether present or absent, for 

* Jehovah knoweth them that are his.' 

(5.) Next in order of Bishop Oolenso's objections is, — The 
summons to depart. 
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He takes it for granted that some distinct summons was 
necessary, and asks how, if they were all shut up within their 
houses, this could possibly be conveyed to them in the space of 
five to six hours ? But was there really any summons at all ? 
— any 'second notice to start'? — any 'warning given at mid- 
night'? If there was, at least there is no mention of it in the 
Mosaic narrative. We read of a 'great cry' being made through 
all Egypt, when the first-bom were smitten (xi.6,xii.30) ; we 
read of a ' summons ' from Pharaoh to Moses and Aaron, that he 
might bid them depart (xii.30 — 2), and we read of the Egyptians 
being 'urgent upon the people, that they might send them out of 
the land in haste ' (xi.8,xii.33) ; but no word whatever of any 
summons from Moses to the people. Nor was there any need of 
one. The Israelites had been expecting to depart for some time, 
and had doubtless made preparations for their journey. They 
knew that this was the last great judgment to be inflicted on 
their enemies, which was to accomplish their freedom (xi.l). 
They were well aware that on that day their ' armies' were to 
be 'brought out of the land of Egypt' (xii.l7). They were 
standing in readiness, ' their loins girded, their shoes on their 
feet, their staflF in their hand' (xii.ll).* Surely, then, the ' great 
cry' which resounded throughout all the land, the wailings of the 
Egyptians (many of them near neighbours) for their lost ones, 
which assured them that the words of Moses had come true, and 
the last judgipent had indeed fallen, in all its fearful weight, upon 
the land ; — surely this would be suflScient signal for them. Yet 
Bishop Colenso tells us coolly (p. 60) 

^They could not have known anything of what had happened... until 
the summons from Moses, or, at least, the news of the event, reached each 
hidividual house.* 

* Bishop Colenso*s comparison of the ' confusion * in his own household 
when 'roused from their beds with a false alarm,* or of the 'indescribable dis- 
tress* likely to occur if an English village were suddenly called upon to 
depart at midnight, are thus both equally irrelevant. The Israelites were 
not ' summoned to start at a moments notice ;* but had, as we have seen, 
abundant warning beforehand, and express instruction to be in readiness to 
depart that very night. They were, therefore, doubtless fully prepared to 
set out when csdled upon to do so. 
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Nor was this all. Immediately after the 'great cry' came the 
Egyptians, crowding round their houses, and entreating, almost 
forcing them to depart, ' sending them out with haste,' saying, 
* we are all dead men' ! (xii.33). Was not this summons enough ! 
And is there anything incredible or ' unhistoric ' in this f When 
Bishop Oolenso can point to the passage where any other sum- 
mons to depart is spoken of, it will be time enough to consider 
its practicability. 

(6.) The next point to be considered is the borromng from the 
Egyptians. 

They were commanded to borrow of their neighbours and 
lodgers ' vessels * of gold, and vessels of silver, and raiment ' ; 
and we are told that they did so, and ^ spoiled the Egyptians' 
(xii.35 — 6) . Now when was this done ? Bishop Oolenso sup- 
poses, on the night of the Passover, immediately after the 
summons to depart ; and founds one of his objections upon the 
difficulties involved in such a proceeding. Not one word, how- 
ever, can be found in the narrative to substantiate this supposi- 
tion. The borrowing from the Egyptians was first mentioned to 
Moses at the burning bush (iii.21 — 2). All the words then 
spoken to him were repeated by himself and Aaron to the elders 
at the very commencement of his mission (iv.30) ; so that on 
this point, at least, they must have had ample notice. Their 
request, be it remembered, was that they might go three days' 
journey into the wilderness to hold a festival to Jehovah. These 
vessels and ornaments, then, were probably borrowed to be used 
at the festival, borrowed for this three days' journey ; and would 
hence be readily lent them by the friendly Egyptians. Five 
times already had Pharaoh granted them permission to go ; was 
it likely, then, that they had deferred to obtain these articles 
until the last moment of their stay ? When the people of Egypt 
themselves entreated for them, that Pharaoh would let them go 
(x.7), was it likely that they would reftise so moderate and rea- 



So De Wette and Benisch, not 'jewels,' as E. V. 
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Bonable a request, to grant which might, perhaps, be a means 
of hastening their departure, and so procuring a cessation of the 
plagues? The borrowing, therefore, may well have commenced 
during the progress of the plagues. But again, a second time, the 
command to 'borrow' was given to Moses, when the imminent 
death of the first-bom was declared. Ex.xi.2, ^ Speak now in 
the ears of the people, and let every man borrow of his neighbour, 
and every woman of her neighbour, vessels of silver and vessels 
of gold/ A command which, we have every reason to believe, 
was acted on at once, for in the next sentence we read : — ' And 
Jehovah gave the people favour in the sight of the Egyptians.' 
And if so, then certainly before the night of the Passover. Nor 
is there anything in the immediate narrative, that in any way 
contradicts this. We are simply told, that ' the children of Israel 
did according to the word of Moses ; and they borrowed of the 
Egyptians vessels of silver and vessels of gold, and raiment ; and 
Jehovah gave the people favour in the sight of the Egyptians, so 
that they lent unto them ; and they spoiled the Egyptians ' 
(xii.35 — 6). Words which would be as true and as natural if 
applied to a borrowing accomplished during the week previous, as 
to one carried into eflFect that very night. This borrowing, again, 
would be almost confined to the heads of households and their 
wives, it being unlikely that servants and dependents would have 
either the opportunity or power to obtain such costly articles as 
those mentioned in the narrative. It was not, therefore, by any 
means so general or so hasty a borrowing as Bishop Colenso sup- 
poses. We have not to imagine ' the poorer half of London going 
hurriedly to borrow from the richer half,' when suddenly sum- 
moned to depart. It was not a hasty parting gift, the first that 
came to hand, that the Israelites asked; but a vast amount of 
rich and costly vessels, ornaments, and raiment, for use at the 
coming festival. And these were systematically 'borrowed' from 
the Egyptians. Lent, probably, in most cases, with a full ex- 
pectation of their being returned, when the festival in the wilder- 
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ness should be accomplished. But turned by God into a spoil, 
thereby to compensate for the hard service, without wages, which 
his people had endured in Egypt.* In every respect, therefore, the 
idea of a borrowing before the night of the Exodus seems most 
consistent with the Mosaic narrative ; and all difficulties on this 
score are at once removed. 

(7.) We are told in Ex.xii.37, that 'the children of Israel 
journeyed from Rameses to Succoth, about 600,000 men on foot, 
beside children.' This forms the next of Bishop Colenso's diffi- 
culties. — The assembling of the people at Barneses. 

** We are required to believe that, in one single day.-.thej came in from 
all parts of the land of Groshen to Rameses, bringing with them the sick 
and infirm, the young and the aged; — ^further, that, since receiving the 
summons, they had sent out to gather in all their flocks and herds, spread 
over so wide a district, and had driven them also to Rameses ; — and, lastly, 
that having done all this, since they were roused at midnight, they were 
started again from Rameses that very same day, and marched on to Succoth, 
not leaving a single sick or infirm person, a single woman in childbirth, or 
even a 'single hoof*, Ex.x.26, behind them!" (p.62.) 

Startling and incredible statements certainly; which might 
well throw doubt and discredit upon any narrative which con- 
tained them ; yet which cannot in any way affect the history 
of the Pentateuch, in as much as none of them are to be 
found in it. All that it tells us upon the point is contained in 
the simple text quoted above. — ' The children of Israel journeyed 
from Rameses to Succoth^ about 600,000 men on foot, besides 
children. And a mixed multitude went up also with them ; and 
flocks and herds, very much cattle.' This is actually the only 



* The authorised version * borrow' has been retained throughout in its 
full and natural meaning, in spite of the objections which have been raised 
against it. And this both on account of the great weight of authority in its 
favour (the translation is supported by the Septuagint and Vulgate versions, 
Philo, Aben Ezra, Luther, Calvin, Gesenius, De Wette, &c.), and also because 
it seems more accordant with the general tenor of the narrative, and the 
amount of treasure thus collected (comp. Ex.xxxii.2,xxxiii.4,xxxv.5-9,22-27, 
&c.). 
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foundation on which Bishop Golenso's bold assertions are based. 
Let us examine careMly into its meaning. 

Bameses was the capital of the province ; it is highly probable, 
^ therefore, that many of the people, and especially the princes and 

elders, resided in its neighbourhood. To these of course had 
repaired all their followers and dependents, to partake of the 
Passover in their houses (see p.74-6) ; so that we may well sup- 
pose a goodly number to have been assembled there. On tlie morn- 
ing of the 15th month all these would have left Bameses, taking 
with them their flocks and their herds, and all that they had, and 
have started for Succoth (Nu.xxxiii.3,5) ; the remainder of the 
people joining them on their way thither. This is reasonable 
enough, and is really all that the narrative requires us to be- 
lieve. For it should be observed, that it does not say ' ali the 
children of Israel,' but simply *the children of Israel,' a phrase 
which by no means implies all being there ;♦ and which would there- 
fore be as applicable, if only a part of the host (and that, too, con- 
sisting chiefly of the leaders) actually left that city, and the rest 
joined them on their way to Succoth, as if the whole number had 
passed out at its gates. The most that can be intended is, that all 
the adult males joined the host before they reached SiACCoth ; though 
even this is probably far more than Moses ever meant to imply 
when he wrote the words. For again, it is not said, that the 
* 600,000 men on foot^ came out of Bameses, but merely that * the 
children of Israel journeyed from Bameses to Succoth,' their total 
number being ' about 600,000 men.^ How far it was from Bameses 
to Succoth we do not know, nor how long the journey took ; pro- 
bably two or three days (see p.81 — 3) . If so, there is certainly no 
difflculty in the supposition, that all the males at least, who had 
just been assembled together to eat the Passover, expecting and 
prepared for a journey out of the land, should have managed 

* See for example Ex.xii.28, where this phrase is used of the elders 
only (comp.v.21). The true significance of such general expressions will 
he fully discussed in chap. v. 
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during that interval to have joined the long procession, slowly 
wending its way through the district where they all resided.* 
When the women and children came in we are not told, nor how 
the flocks and herds were gathered together. Bishop Colenso, 
indeed, tells us, that the story ' requires us to believe,' that one and 
all of these had been collected at Rameses on the morning of the 
16th day. But whence he derives this information we are at a loss 
to conceive ; certainly not from the Mosaic narrative, which con- 
tains no trace of anything of the sort. That the women and 
children of those who resided about Bameses departed with 
them, and also their flocks and herds, is reasonable enough. But 
that all the people were collected there for the purpose of after- 
wards retracing their steps, is a purposeless complication, of which 
the simple straightforward history of the Pentateuch is entirely 
innocent. For anything that the narrative tells us, both the 
women and children, and the flocks and herds, may have joined 
the train at any period between the departure from Rameses and 
the passage of the Red Sea, though doubtless the majority of 
them came in during the earlier stages of the journey. But, — 

(8.) Let us next inquire how long that journey really took. 

Bishop Oolenso says three days, Kurtz and other commentators 
also seem to entertain the same view. It is, however, a mere hypo- 
thesis, founded apparently on the fact of there having been only 
three places where they encamped during that journey, — Succoth, 
Etham, and Pi-hahiroth. But to conclude from this, that they 
accomplished the whole in three days, is as unjust as it would 
be to conclude from there being only 38 encampments in the 
wilderness (Nu.xxxiii.), that the whole wanderings of the people 
were accomplished in 38 days, instead of 40 years ! It is clear, 

* The whole of the journey from Rameses to the Red Sea must have 

1 ain through the land of Goshen, along the valley of the Suez canal ; that 

is, if we accept the place of the passage maintained by Robinson and 

Stanley, as the true one, and the probabilities seem all in its favour (see 

Robinson*s *Bibl. Researches,' i.p.81-6 ; Stanley's/ Sinai and Palestine,' 

p.34-7). This point will be again referred to in chap.vi. 

G 
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then, that the fact of there being only three encampments cannot 
decide the point. But, further, the encampments in Egypt are 
described in the same words, and spoken of in the same way, as 
those in the wilderness are (Nu.xxxiii.5-7, comp.8-49). Now a 
comparison with the narrative shews that these latter were inva- 
riably genuine encampments, and not mere halts for the night, so 
that there were often several days joumeyings between two of 
them.* The same may, therefore, have been the case with the 
encampments in Egypt. At any rate, it is clear, that as they 
were * encampments ' not halts^ the time occupied in the journey 
from Bameses to the Bed Sea must certainly have considerably 
exceeded three days. The only limit of time that we have, is in 
Ex.xvi.l, where the period of the Israelites entering the wilder- 
ness of Sin (their 3rd encampment after passing the Bed Sea) 
is fixed as the 15th day of the 2nd month, that is just 30 
days after their leaving Bameses. In that time they had travelled 
about 60 — 60 miles in the wilderness (Bobinson,i.p.97,100,105), 
accomplished probably in about 6 days' journey. They had also 
encamped twice, at Marah and Elim, say 5 days at each. This 
would leave 14 days for the journey from Bameses to the Bed 
Sea (a distance of about 30 — 35 miles, Bobinson, i.p.80), and the 
3 encampments. It is quite probable, then, that the Israelites 
may have halted for the night before they reached Succoth, that 
they may have abode there some time, and have then proceeded 
slowly on to Etham and Pi-hahiroth, in spite of Bishop Colenso's 
assertions to the contrary. And this is not a mere assumption, 
made to alleviate the difficulties of a hurried march. It is necessi- 
tated by other parts of the narrative, quite independent of these 
difficulties. 

The Egyptians, we are told, pursued after the Israelites, follow- 
ing probably the same route with them. Now the distance named 

* Two instances of this are expressly recorded, (1) the three days* 
journey through the wilderness of Shur before they encamped at Manth 
(Ex.xv.22 — 3, Nu.xxxiii.8), and (2), the three days* journey from Sinai to 
Kibroth'hattaavah, when they went seeking a place to encamp (Nu.x.33). 
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above would not allow of their reaching . the sea under 2 — 3 
days at the least.* When, then, did they start? Not until 
Pharaoh had heard of the Israelites having come as far as 
Etham^ and being stopped there by the wilderness (xiv.2 — 3). Not 
until they had proceeded so far, and been gone so long^ that it 
was evident they were fleeing from Egypt, and not going three 
days' journey into the wilderness, as they had requested (xiv.6). 
Then it was that ' Pharaoh made ready his chariot, and took his 
people with him' — all his horses and chariots, the chosen chariots 
of Egypt, ' his horsemen and his army,' and pursued after them, 
till he 'overtook them encamping by the sea' (v.6 — 8). Now 
it must have taken 1 — 2 days for the news of their arrival at 
Etham to reach him, say 1 day for assembling together all the 
hosts of Egypt (some 400,000 men, see Wilkinson's * Ancient 
Egypt.,' i.p.337), and then the 2 — 3 days for the pursuit ; or at 
least 5 days in all. All which time the Israelites had been encamp- 
ing at Etham and Pi-hahiroth. Surely, then, they may well have 
spent another 9 days in journeying from Bameses to Etham, 
and encamping at Succoth by the way. But if so, then there 
was plenty of time for the women and children, the sick and in- 
firm,t the flocks and the herds, to be gathered into the train, 
without any of those diflSculties, that hurry or confiision, which 
Bishop Oolenso supposes, and on which he founds his objection. 

It must, no doubt, have been an enormous column marching 
through the land of Goshen, stretching out probably for many 
miles, accompanied too, as it was, by large droves of sheep and 
cattle. Its progress would be very slow, its halts numerous, its 
encampments long. But for all these the narrative makes, as we 
have seen, ample allowance. It was such a procession as has never 
been paralleled in the world's history, and we would not desire to 

* 12 miles a day is the average rate of march of large armies, 20 miles 
a day a forced march (see Robinson, i.p.75). And they probably started from 
Zoan^ about thirty miles further north. 

f The means of conveyance for these at the disposal of the Israelites is 
considered further on (p*91). 

o2 
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detract in any way from its strangeness or its wonder ; but there 
was nothing miraculovs about its progress. The deliverance was 
brought about, indeed, and consummated by stupendous miracles, 
and the whole story abounds with direct and unusual manifesta- 
tions of the hand of God. But the Scriptures teach us, that God 
never employs a miracle when ordinary means will suffice to 
accomplish His object. We are not, therefore, at liberty to assume 
a miracle, when the narrative gives us no indication of one ; but 
are bound to seek for the explanation of any difficulties which may 
present themselves ehewkere, in the same way as we should do in 
inary history. This is the case here, and this rule we have 
strictly followed in considering the series of difficulties which 
Bishop Colenso has endeavoured to fix upon the Mosaic narrative 
of th« Exodus. We have assumed no miracle, we have resorted 
to no improbable or unfounded suppositions, but we have sought 
for the solution of these difficulties from the statements of the 
narrative itself. And in every case we have found it ; so that the 
story, strange and wonderful as it is, stands before us as a har- 
monious and consistent whole, with all the characteristics of 
authentic history. 

We have, however, two further difficulties of detail yet to be 
considered ; — the possession of arms, and the dwelling in tents. 
These will not detain us long. 

(9.) The chief ground upon which Bishop Colenso bases his 
assertion that all the Israelites were armed, is the expression in 
Ex.xiii.18, * the children of Israel went up harnessed out of the 
land of Egypt.' This, he says, must mean that every one 
of the 600,000 adult males was possessed of arms and armour. 
And then proceeds to ask: How could they have obtained 
them ? — why had they not used them before ? — why, if thus 
equipped, were they so affrighted at Pharaoh^s pursuing host ? 
The difficulty has been felt by others before him, and various 
alternative renderings of the word * harnessed ' have been pro- 
posed, such as 'five in a rank,' 'by fifties,' 'in five com- 
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panies/ founded on a resemblance between the word in question 
and that for the number, five. Some of these, however, involve 
even greater difficulties than the authorised rendering, while none 
have any Scriptural evidence in their &vour. We unhesitatingly 
accept the reading ' harnessed * as the true one (supported as it 
is both by De Wette and Benisch), and avoiding thus all the 
difficulties involved in the others, proceed to consider those sup- 
posed to be connected with this one. We have not to go far for 
an explanation of its true meaning, Bishop Colenso himself 
giving us the clue : — 

"The word which is here rendered ' harnessed,* appears to mean 'armed,' 
or ^ in battle array,* in all the other passages where it occurs ** (p. 48). 

It is on the^r*^ of these meanings, it will be observed, that he 
rests the whole of his objection, — the possession of arms. Yet all 
the while he admits that there is another, we suppose equally 
allowable, which does not really present any difficulty at' all ! 
That the Israelites went forth from Egypt in order, and marching 
in regular ranks and companies, instead of as a confused rabble or 
herd of slaves, is surely quite conceivable, and agrees well with 
other parts of the narrative (Ex.xiv.8). That they were all 
possessed of arms is very unlikely, and is nowhere else asserted. 
Either meaning will satisfy the Hebrew text, according to 
Bishop Colenso's own showing. Which, then, should sound 
criticism lead us to adopt ? Clearly that which is most probable in 
itself, and which also accords best with other parts of the story. No 
conclusion, then, can fairly be drawn from this passage, to the effect 
that all the Israelites were possessed of arms, or, indeed, that 
they had any weapons whatever. 

Two other passages are, however^ alleged in support of the 
assertion, to which we must briefly refer. Ex.xvii.8 — 13, where 
the battle with the Amalekites is recorded ; and Nu.i.3, where the 
people to be numbered are described as those who were ' able to 
go out to war.' How either of these can in any way help to 
establish the point it is hard to see. ^For (1.) those who fought 
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with Amalek, we are expressly told, were chosen out of the people 
for that purpose (xvii.9). Their being armed, therefore, cannot 
prove that all the host were so. While, (2.) the fact of there being 
600,000 * able^ to go out to war,' certainly need not imply 
that all that number actually bore arms.'i' Age was the only 
requisite for being * able to go out to war.' Weapons and armour 
were required for being ' armed.' Neither of these passages, then, 
really touch the point at issue in the very slightest. Yet are 
they all the proofs, which Bishop Colenso attempts to produce in 
&vour of his assertion, beside the ' stubborn word' in Ex.xiii.18 ! 
On the other hand, we may refer to the number of the two 
and a half tribes, who passed over ' prepared for war ' before their 
brethren, as a very good indication of the true state of the case. 
They are stated to have been 'about 40,000' (Josh.iv.13) ; and, 
with the expressions in Nu.xxxii.20 — 1,27 — 32 before us, we can- 
not doribt but that these were, in truth, all the * armed * men con- 
tained in those tribes. Now their total number, at the census held 
about a year previously, amounted to 110,580 men ' able to go out 
to war ' (Nu.xxvi.7,18,34) ; or nearly three times the number of 
the ' armed men.* We may fairly assume, then, that the proportion 
of armed to unarmed men in the camp at that time was about one 
in every three. And this, be it remembered, was after the battle 
with the Amalekites, and the overthrow of Sihon and Og ; both 
of which must have added greatly to their store of weapons. Just 
at the close, too, of their journey ings in the wilderness, when 
they had become used to independence and self-protection, and 
when the prospect of the speedy conquest of Canaan had added 
a further incentive to warlike pursuits and exercises for those who 
before were unaccustomed to them. The number of men ' prepared 
for war ' at the first start from Egypt was probably, therefore, far 
smaller ; — ^say, at the utmost, one-sixth of the entire host, or about 
100,000 ; a number amply sufficient for all the requirements of 

* How would this apply to the population of London^ with which 
Bishop Colenso ]s so fond of comparing the Israelites ? 
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the Story, yet by no means a match — even in number — for the 
vast hosts of Egypt.* And these 100,000 — ^what were they? 
Trained soldiers ? Far from it. They were merely a crowd of 
armed shepherds and herdmen, able enough to defend their flocks 
from the assaults of wild beasts, or the depredations of robbers ; 
but completely unused to regular warfare. Arms, we know, the 
pastoral people of those times invariably possessed, as the cases of 
Abraham's 318 servants (Gen.xiv.l4), of Jacob's sons (xxxiv.25), 
and of David (lSam.xvii.40), will serve to shew. Indeed, they 
could not safely be dispensed with. 

But what arms were they ? Bows, slings, rough swords or 
knives, with occasionally a few javelins or spears,t most of them 
made, probably, by the people themselves. Such were the arms 
possessed by the Israelites when they dwelt in Egypt, and which 
they carried forth with them into the wilderness. Arms which 
wielded by a resolute and high-spirited people, acting in concert, 
and experienced in war, might certainly be formidable ; as in after 
years they proved to the inhabitants of Canaan. But which in the 
hands of weak-hearted, down-trodden slaves, who had never * seen 
war,' and were utterly unaccustomed to united action, were of 
little worth. Pharaoh might safely trust such a people with what 
rude weapons they had to guard their flocks with, without much 
risk of a revolt. J Might well despise their numbers when leading 

* Sir G. Wilkinson states the Egyptian army to have consisted of 
410,000 soldiers who were natives, besides mercenaries ('Ancient Egyp- 
tians,* vol.i.p.337).- 

f See for the mention of *bows,* Gren.xxvii.3, xlyiii.22, xlix.23— 4, Josh. 
xxiv.l2; of 'slings,' Judges,xx.l6, 1 Sam.xvii.40,50, lChron.xii.2; of 'jave- 
lins,' Nu.xxv.7, iSam.xviii.lO — 1, 2Sam.xviii.14; of 'swords,' Gen.xxxiv.25, 
xlviii.22, Ex.xxxii.27, Jud.viii.20, uc.54, xx .2, 17,25,35 — 6; of ' spears,' Josh. 
viii.18,26, lSam.xxvi.7,8,11,16.- 

i If this view be accepted as correct, that the Israelitish soldiers were 
merely ordinary armed shepherds, it of course does away at once with 
Bishop Colenso's objection, that the warriors in Egypt formed a distinct 
caste. For the Israelites were not ' warriors.' And the existence of this 
caste certainly did not preclude any others from carrying arms (comp. 
Ex.ii.ll— 2). 
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his host of veteran warriors in the pursuit. All the Israelites were 
* on foot ' (Ex.xii.37), scarcely any probably possessed of armour; 
a poor match, indeed, for the chariots and horsemen of Egypt, the 
finest soldiers of the time, equipped with helmets and breast*plates 
and shields, and armed with offensive weapons of every descrip- 
tion.* They may well, then, have been panic-stricken when they 
beheld the pursuing host of the Egyptians rapidly closing in upon 
their rear. Terrified at the thought of war (comp.Ex.xiii.l7) ; 
only just emerged from a state of slavery, in which they had been 
boi^ and bred, and which had deprived them of all spirit for 
resistance ; was it wonderfiil, that when they saw the dreadfiiUy- 
&miliar forms of Pharaoh's chariots and horsemen approaching, 
they should exclaim: 'it had been better for us to serve the 
Egyptians, than that we should die in the wilderness '?t 

A just apprehension of the true number and character of these 
Israelitish warriors, then, is the clue to all the difficulties that 
have been raised concerning them. They were neither the fully- 
equipped warriors that Bisliop Oolenso tells us the narrative 
implies, nor the utterly defenceless slaves that he seems to regard 
as most probable. They were partly armed, partly unarmed, 
none, however, in the proper sense of the word, soldiers, albeit 
they marched in ranks and companies like an army. This is the 
conclusion to which the narrative leads us, and which brings all 
its statements concerning them into perfect harmony with each 
other, without a trace of aught incredible, or even improbable left. 



* Sir G. Wilkinson, in his 'Ancient Egyptians' (vol.i.p.344,&c.), enume- 
rates among the weapons used by them — swords, spears, javelins, bows, 
slings, battle-axes, clubs, and a peculiar sort of curved stick. 

f This lack of courage and confidence was continually being exhibited 
throughout the whole of their journey in the wilderness. Only sustained in 
their contest with the Amalekites by the unceasing prayers of Moses; 
utterly dismayed by the spies* report concerning the Anakim, and the fenced 
cities of Canaan; ever murmuring and calling for a return into Egypt; — it 
was not till the end of their journey, when a new generation had sprung up, 
and liberty had become familiar to them, that they manifested any symptoms 
of either bravery or soldiership. 
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(10.) We proceed now to consider the last objection raised 
against the Mosaic account of the Exodus ; — ^the possession of 
Tents by the Israelites. 

These are first spoken of, when the IsraeUtes came into the 
wilderness of Sin (xYi.l6), one month after the departure from 
Eameses. Bishop Golenso, however, assumes them to have been 
brought with the people out of Egypt, to the number of 200,000 ; 
and as he says they did not live in tents there, that these must 
have been suddenly obtained at the time of starting ; upon which 
he asks : how was this possible ? We may reply by adducing 
the following considerations : — 

1. As a pastoral people the Israelites had always resided in 
tei^s in the land of Canaan and doubtless brought their tents 
with them into Goshen, and continued to dwell in them there. 
And so also probably did their descendants who followed the 
same calling, even up to the time of the Exodus. Many of the 
people, therefore, may have been still living in tents when the 
time for departure arrived, especially as we know that they were 
still possessed of large flocks and herds.* Nor. can any weight be 
allowed to Bishop Oolenso'*s objection, that the directions for 
sprinkling the blood of the Passover on the lintel and side-posts 
would not apply to tents. For these shepherds were probably 
for the most part servants^ who consequently would not partake of 
it in their own dwellings, but repair to their masters* houses (see 
p.74 — 5). They may therefore have kept the Passover strictly, 

2. The possession of large flocks and herds, and the slaughter 
of these for food or sacrifice, would afford a ready and constant 
supply of the materials out of which the tents were made. So 
that any deficiency in this respect would be soon made up. 

* Bobinson (vol.i.p.77) mentions a case of some Tawar&h Arabs having 
settled at Abu Z4bel, near Cairo, ever since the time of the French mvasion, 
and devoted themselves to agricultural pursuits, who yet still lived in 
tents. . 
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3. People in the East are well accustomed to sleep in the 
open air,* and the Israelites, who were partly occupied in pas- 
toral and agricultural pursuits, partly in making bricks and 
building (often no doubt at some distance £rom their own dwell- 
ings), were probably no exception to the rule. The Exodus 
moreover took place in the spring time,t when this could be done 
with least inconvenience. We are not, therefore, obliged to 
suppose that all the people were possessed of tents even in the 
wilderness ; certainly not when they came out of Egypt. 

4. The narrative itself implies, that they did not dwell in 
tents when they first started ; for we find the Feast of Taber- 
nacles was ordained to commemorate their dwelling in boothsX 
when they came *out of Egypt' (Lev.xxiii.42 — 3). Now this can 
hardly refer to the time of the sojourn in the wilderness, because 
then no doubt they dwelt in tents, and if these had been meant, 
the proper word for tents would surely have been used. But it 
would refer very naturally to the time of the journey through 
Egypt, from Bameses to the Bed Sea; when the people, just 
turned out of their houses, and being as yet for the most part 
unprovided with tents, would naturally avail themselves of any 
temporary contrivance for shelter that might present itself. And 
the name of their first encampment, Succoth, which means 
* booths,* is strongly confirmatory of this idea.§ 



* In the Haj caravan, with which he travelled, Burckhardt estimated 
only 3,000 tents to 70,000 people (Travels in Arab, pp.267 — 9). See also 
Thomson's *Land and the Book,* p.61, and compare Gen.xxviii.il. 

f This is apparent both from the notices concerning the destruction of the 
crops (Ex.iz.31 — 2), and from the position which the Feast of the Passover 
occupied in the Jewish Calendar. 

:j: The word in the original is a very general one, including every kind of 
temporary dwelling, — ^huts, sheds, tents, and even caves, as well as booths 
'made of boughs and bushes* — (see Stanley's * Sinai and Palest.* p.529). 
Here, however, it is probably used in the latter sense, or, at all events, as 
distinguished from ' tents.* 

§ The connection between the encampment at Succoth and the Feast of 
Tabernacles has been exaggerated by some, as if this were institued to com- 
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Bat, secondly, Bishop Golenso asks how, if they had tents, 
they could have managed to convey them from place to place 
daring their wanderings ? He gives two alternatives : — ^they 
were carried by the people themselves ; or else by pack-oxen ; 
pronounces both, however, incredible. The first is certainly un- 
likely; but against the other there seems no objection, except 
the assumption that the oxen of the Israelites were unused to 
such work, which is of course pure hypothesis. We may further 
note, however, the following points : — 

1. The people were possessed of a««^, and that in consider- 
able number, as is evident from the frequent mention made of 
them in the narrative, and the numerous laws concerning them 
(^.^.Ex.xiii.lS, xx.l7,xxi.33, xxii.4,9 — 10, xxiii.4 — 5, Nu.xvi.16, 
&c), perhaps also of camels (see Ex.ix.3). Both ordinary beasts 
of burden of the east, of whose * training,' therefore, there can be 
no doubt (comp.Gen.xxiv.lO, xlii.26, &c.). 

2. They had also ' waggons ' drawn by oxen (Nu.vii.3) ; a feet 
(like that of the * asses ' mentioned above) entirely overlooked by 
Bishop Golenso. 

3. The large number of the tents would not really aggravate 
the diflSculty, for we cannot suppose the proportion of them to 
have been greater than in the patriarchal households before, or 
among the Bedouins and other wandering pastoral tribes of the 
present day, all of whom are in the habit of carrying their tents 
about with them, apparently without any inconvenience, just as 
their ancestors did before them. Why might not, then, the Israel- 
itish households have each conveyed their tents in like manner ? 

The means of conveyance at the disposal of the people, we 
may well regard, then, as fully equal to their requirements. 
Sufficient for the sick and infirm among them, as well as for their 

memorate their sojourn at that particular place. It is more probable that 
the name * Succoth* was given it from the use of booths by the Israelites when 
they came there (comp.Gren.xxxiii.17); or, perhaps, from such habitations 
being common there generally. 
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tents, their furniture, and their provisions. Bishop Colenso, 
indeed, takes it for granted, that because the 600,000 adult males 
marched on foot, therefore the whole 2,000,000 did ; and that 
because at first they carried ' their kneading troughs bound 
up in their clothes upon their shoulders,' therefore all their 
domestic furniture and vessels, their treasures, and their pro- 
visions, were carried in the same way. But, again, without the 
slightest ground for the assumptions in the story itself. To 
combat such empty objections, after all that has been already 
said, would be but waste of time. 

We have now considered in detail all the objections raised by 
Bishop Colenso to the Mosaic account of the Exodus and its 
attendant circumstances. And we have found them to be one 
and all without foundation ; most of them without even the 
shadow of evidence in their favour. In &ct, what was said 
above of one of these difficulties, is really true of them all. 
They are not difficulties in the Mosaic narrative, which, though 
treating of strange and wonderful events, is consistent and reason- 
able throughout. They are fancies^ the creation of Bishop 
Oolenso^s own mind, imported by him into the narrative, and 
then held up to view as difficulties inherent in it. He is consi- 
dering, in truth, not Moses' account of the Exodus, but his own. 
Not the credible and consistent history recorded by the Jewish 
lawgiver, but the incredible and contradictory legend imagined 
by himself! What wonder, then, if he finds an 'unhistoric' 
character so strongly stamped upon its every part ! 

The result of our investigations may be conveniently summed 
up, by placing in parallel columns these rival narratives, the 
legend and the history : — 



THE LEGEND. 
On the 14th day of the month 
Abib, Moses receives the first 
intimation from Jehovah con- 



THE HISTOEY. 

About the beginning of the 
month Abib, Moses receives 
instructions from Jehovah to 
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ceruins: the ordinance of the 
Passover, with full and specific 
directions for its observance : — 
The choice of the lamb, the 
killing it at even, sprinkling its 
blood, eating it with unleavened 
bread, ' not raw, nor sodden at 
all with water, but roast with 
fire,' * with their loins girded, 
their shoes on their feet, and 
their staff in their hand/ 

He calls the elders of Israel 
to him ; he communicates these 
instructions to them ; and they 
proceed to inform the people of 
them. — A vast population, as 
large as that of London ; but 
living in the midst of the 
Egy;tians, and mixed up freely 
with them in their dwellings. 
Some residing in the Capital of 
the province ; but a great body 
of them scattered about in towns 
and villages, throughout the 
whole land of Goshen ; in a 
district at least 25 miles square, 
or larger than Hertfordshire, 
though 10 times as thickly 
peopled. 

The whole matter is perfectly 
new to the people, as they have 
had no previous notice what- 
ever on the subject. The com- 
mand cannot, therefore, be con- 



speak to the people about the 
Passover, and direct them as to 
its observance. 

They are to take each one a 
Iamb, on the 10th day of the 
month, and keep it up until the 
14th day, then kill it on the 
evening of that day, sprinkle 
the blood upon the doors of 
their houses, and afterwards eat 
the flesh (properly cooked) as 
they stand in readiness to de- 
part from the land of their op- 
pression. 

In order to communicate these 
instructions to the people at 
large, he calls for £he elders, 
the princes of tribes, and heads 
of families, and tells them 
what Jehovah has commanded. 
These, being well accustomed 
to act as authoritative leaders 
of the people, proceed each to 
his own circle of households, 
and convey the directions to 
them. So that, by the 10th 
day of the month, every one of 
the 50,000 households is fully 
informed concerning it. 

On this 10th day, Moses 
again summons the elders be- 
fore him, and repeats some of 
the more important points of 
his previous^ instructions, re- 
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veyed to them by a mere sign^ 
intimating that they are now 
to carry into execution some- 
thing about which they had 
been informed before. But it 
must be plainly and fully deli- 
vered to every individual head 
of a family, or to a number 
of them gathered together ; so 
that no single household may 
be left uninformed upon the 
matter. No preparation has 
been made to facilitate the com- 
munication of it from one to 
another; yet each must be 
fully informed concerning it. 
For, upon the due performance 
of the Divine command, it de- 
pends whether Jehovah shall 
protect the house from the angel 
of death or not. 

Within 12 houra^ however, 
the elders have accomplished 
their mission, have conveyed 
the order to keep the Passover 
with all its minutest particulari- 
ties to the whole people, to every 
individual household in the vast 
community. 

The people having been thus 
warned to keep the feast, and 
taught how to keep it, proceed 
to make their preparations. 
They go out to their flocks and 



minding them that the time is 
now come for them to take the 
lamb as he had directed. 

They again, in like manner, 
remind those under them ; and 
so about 40,000 lambs are se- 
lected from the flocks, and care- 
ftilly kept up until the 14th 
day arrives. 

During the interval, they are 
engaged in gathering together 
all their goods, their ftirniture, 
and other necessaries, ready for 
departure. 

They have their flocks and 
herds collected in convenient 
places ; provide means of con- 
veyance for their sick and in- 
firm; and also borrow from 
their neighbours and lodgers 
a large quantity of vessels and 
ornaments of great value, which 
Moses had commanded them to 
ask for. 

Having done this, they sum- 
mon all their circumcised ser- 
vants to come up to their 
dwellings, and partake of the 
Passover with them. They 
assemble at the appointed time ; 
and all things being thus in 
readiness, they kill the lamb, 
strike the blood upon the doors 
of their houses, knowing well 
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herds and choose out Iambs for 
every house, to the number of 
160,000. They take them into 
their houses, shut fast their doors^ 
kill them, cook them, and eat 
them, precisely according to the 
directions they have received. 

While thus engaged (being 
perfectly ignorant of what was 
going on among the Egyptians), 
they suddenly receive at mid- 
night, in some unknown way, 
a second warning, a summons 
from Moses to depart instantly 
from Egypt. 

Forthwith they, every one, 
hasten out in all directions to 
their richer neighbours to borrow 
from them ' jewels of silver, 
and jewels of gold, and rai- 
ment ' ; many of them having 
to go a considerable distance for 
this purpose. Notwithstanding, 
in a very short space of time, 
they have collected a vast 
amount of treasure. 

This done, they return to their 
dwellings. They then send out 
to gather in all their flocks and 
herds spread over the whole dis- 
trict. They hastily collect to- 
gether all their goods. And, 
carrying their kneading troughs 
bound up in their clothes upon 



that thereby all those who 
belong to them, wherever living, 
will surely be saved. They 
then proceed to eat the roasted 
flesh, with ' their loins girded, 
their shoes on their feet, and 
their staff in their hand.** 

Their repast is just concluded, 
when they hear on a sudden a 
wailing sound without, increas- 
ing in terror and loudness every 
moment. They recognize it at 
once as the fulfilment of Moses' 
prediction, the signal of their 
deliverance ; and are busily 
finishing their preparations — 
when the sorrow-stricken Egypt- 
ians, wild with grief, and bowed 
down with. abject terror, enter 
their dwellings, and force them 
into instant departure. 

Their goods are brought out 
of their houses in haste. Their 
' kneading troughs are bound up 
in their clothes upon their shoul- 
ders' with other light articles of 
domestic use. Their sick and 
infirm are placed in waggons, or 
seated upon asses. The heavier 
and more cumbrous baggage is 
disposed in the same way. And 
they start for their journey. 

By this time, Moses has re- 
turned from the court of Pha- 
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their shoulders, with all other 
necessaries for daily domestic 
use, for sleeping, cooking, &c., 
besides their in&nts and young 
children, their sick and infirm, 
together with grain or flour 
enough for at least a month'^s 
use, — ^all carried by themselves 
— ^they set out for Eameses, 
driving some 2,000,000 sheep, 
and large herds of oxen, before 
them as they go. 

Arrived there, they are im- 
mediately started again that 
same morning, and march to 
Succoth 5 — men, women, and 
children, all on foot, or assisted 
along by one another. Carry- 
ing with them all their burdens 
as before, besides some 200,000 
tents^ of which they have sud- 
denly become possessed. With 
all their sheep and cattle in im- 
mense herds by their side,— an 
enormous column, extending 
backwards for many miles, so 
that the last portions cannot 
leave Bameses till the first have 
been travelling several hours. 
Yet not one sick or infirm per- 
son, one single woman in child- 
birth, or even *a single hoof,' is 
left behind. 

The whole 600,000 men are 



raoh, with the authoritative 
permission to depart. The main 
division at Eameses is got into 
order, and the scene of their 
labours is quitted for ever. 

There are the princes, the 
heads of families, the chief of the 
people, with their numerous bo- 
dies of servants, and their women 
and children. There are their 
flocks and their herds, collected 
from the adjoining country, in 
anticipation of the deliverance. 
And slowly they wend their way 
through the midst of the land of 
Goshen. 

As they pass along, marching 
in regular order, though mostly 
unarmed, the Egyptians shrink 
from them with terror. Except 
some, indeed, who, weary of 
their bondage under Pharaoh, 
join themselves to the long pro- 
cession, to share their liberty 
and glorious hopes. Fresh 
companies of Israelites, who 
have been urged forth from 
their houses in the same way, 
flock in from all sides. The 
women and children of those 
who had gone up to Bameses to 
keep the Passover, are brought 
in by kindly neighbours to join 
their husbands and fathers. 
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fully e<|$iipped for war, with 
arms and armour in abund- 
ance, newly borrowed from the 
Egyptians, or, perhaps, their 
own long-forgotten and neg- 
lected weapons, brought forth 
for the occasion. There is no 
. time, however, for order or 
arrangement. They have their 
cattle to attend to, their tents 
and household goods to carry, 
their sick and infirm to help 
along; for means of convey- 
ance they have none. A con- 
fused crowd of armed men, 
helpless women and children, 
and exhausted cattle, they pur- 
sue their weary way. Hasting 
along, without rest or inter- 
mission, all that day, till they 
have accomplished 20 miles. 
Then they halt for the night 
at Succoth; only, however, to 
resume their hurried march on 
the morrow. Another 20 miles 
brings them to Etham, where 
they halt again. And so at 
last, after a third day's jour- 
ney, they reach the Red Sea. 

Scarcely are they arrived 
here, when the pursuing army 
of Pharaoh is seen approaching. 
Then, in an instant, all these 
600,000 armed warriors are 



The sheep and cattle pastured 
in distant parts of the province 
are collected before their owners, 
and provisions are accumulated 
for the journey. 

So they travel on for about 
six or seven miles, when a halt 
is called, and they rest for the 
night, sleeping mostly in the 
open air. On the morrow they 
pursue their way, with still 
increasing numbers, until they 
arrive at Succoth. Here they 
remain some days, and erect 
temporary sheds and booths 
to dwell in. Thence they pro- 
ceed in the same way to 
Etham, where they encamp 
again. And so at last to the 
Red Sea, which they reach 
about a fortnight after quit- 
tins: Rameses. 

Pharaoh, having heard of 
their course being checked by 
the wilderness, gathers toge- 
ther all his host (some 400,000 
men) to pursue them, and 
overtakes them encamping by 
the sea. The sight of these 
veteran warriors strikes terror 
among the Israelites, few of 
whom have arms. Unused to 
warfare, outnumbered, and weak- 
hearted, they cry out in despair : 

H 
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sore afraid^ and struck with 
deadly panic; so that they 
cannot strike one blow in de- 
fence of wives or children, al- 
though outnumbering their ene- 
mie« bv four to one. 



^It had been better for us to 
serve the Egyptians than to die 
here in the wildnerness.*** 



* Some matters of detail are included in this epitomy of the Exodus, ^ 
which are not mentioned in the Mosaic narrative. This has heen, rendered 
necessary from Bishop Colenso having founded some of his objections upon 
them. All that is intended by their insertion in the above is to shew the 
way in which they were probably connected with the main events ; and that 
they do not involve any of those absurdities or impossibilities which he 
endeavours to fix upon them. It is for the reader to decide whether this 
has been fairly done, so as to meet all the requirements of the story, and 
accord naturally with these facts which are mentioned. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE ENCAMPMENT AND THE CONGREGATION. 

(Bp. Colenso, Chap. IV.-VI, p. 31-40). 

We have brought together, under this hSkd, all those difficul- 
ties, which are based upon a comparison of the number of the 
people, with their habits of life in the wilderness, and the various 
acts ascribed to them. These difficulties are as follows. 

1. The whole population of Israel at the Exodus may be reckoned at 
2,000,000. Now the smallest space into which these could possibly be crowded 
would be 1,652 acres, or a space of ground more tlian a mile and a half square. 
Probably, however, they occupied a much larger space, very likely twelve 
miles square, or as large as London. Yet the narrative requires us to be- 
lieve, (1) that from the outside of this great camp were fetched all the 
wood and water for the wants of the whole multitude. (2) That thither 
were all the refuse of the sacrifices (Lev.iv.ll — 2) carried by the priests 
in person (and there were but three), besides all the ashes of the whole 
camp, with the rubbish and filth of every kind. (3) That thither all the 
people repaired daily (or, at all events, all the warriors), for the common 
necessities of nature (Deut.xxiii.l2 — 4). Although the distance from the 
centre to the outside must have been at the very least three-quarters of a mile, 
most probably six miles! 

2. The whole congregation of the people, that is, all the adult males 
at least, or about 600,000 persons, are stated to have been summoned on 
several occasions to assemble ' at the door of the Tabernacle of the congre- 
gation,' and to have obeyed the command (e.^.Lev.viii.l — 4). Yet how 
could all these possibly see what was going on inside; to witness which 
was the purpose of their assembly ? For, (1) had they all stood (as the story 
implies they did) directly in front of the Tabernacle, they would have formed 
a column nearly 20 miles in length. Or (2) if they had spread themselves 
along the whole end of the court, they would still have extended to the dis- 
tance of nearly 4 miles. While (3) the court itself yfoxxld only contain, when 

h2 
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densely thronged, 5,000 people. And yet the ministering Leyites alone were 
nnmhered at 8,580! 

3. Moses and Joshua are spoken of as addressing ' all Israel,* including' 
not only the adult males, hut also ' the women and the little ones, and the 
strangers that were conversant among them* (Josh.viii.33 — 5,Deut.i.l,v.l.) ; 
all assembled in one place, and at one time. Though how any human 
Toice, unless strengthened by a miracle, of which Scripture tells us nothing, 
could have reached the ears of such a crowded mass of people, as large 

the whole population of London, is inconceivable. 



Istly, then, of the Encampment of the Israelites. 

Bishop Golenso assumes that they were all collected in one 
enormous square camp. An idea which is, indeed, essential to the 
Talidity of his objections. We will allow that during the first 
year of their joumevings this may possibly have been the 
case; though there is nothing in the narrative to necessitate 
such a supposition. But we have positive proof, that during the 
last 39 years it was far otherwise. There were then thirteen 
camps instead of one, as the following evidence will demonstrate. 

The numbering of the people at the commencement of the 
second year of the Exodus was carried out, as we have already 
seen (p 52), for the purpose of their classification into tribes 
and &milies ; and this with a view to a new system of encamp- 
ment. For we find, directly after the numbering, the command 
given, that the children of Israel should ' pitch their tents, every 
man by his own camp^ and every man by his own standard, 
throughout their hosts ^ (Nu.i.52). These camps and standards 
are enumerated at length in the following chapter. The camp of 
Judati on the east (ii.3-9), the camp of Reuben on the south 
(v.10-16), the camp of Ephraim on the west (v.18-24), and the 
camp of Dan on the north (v.25-31). All these were to pitch 
* far off about the tabernacle of the congregation.*** They were 
therefore undoubtedly distinct and separate encampments. And 
this is further evidenced by their being spoken of in the plural, 
as 'the camps* (^.^.Nu.ii.32,v.3,x.2), and by the precise regu- 

* * Over against the tabernacle round about.* — De Wette. 
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lations concerning their order of marching, and the ' ranks ' in 
which they were to proceed (Nu.x.14-27). Nor was this all. 
Each tribe appears to have formed a distinct division in these 
camps. For we read of the subordinate tribes pitching ' next^ to 
the leading ones, not with them (Nu.ii.5,12,&c.), and the num- 
bering of each camp is given by 'their armies* (v.9,16,&c.). 
While in the directions for summoning the camps by trumpet- 
calls, we have express mention of 'thecaw/>«thatlayon the east,' 
and ' the camps that lay on the south ' (x.5-6). So that we 
must regard the four camps mentioned above, rather as great divi- 
sions of three camps each, than as single camps. The Levites, we are 
told, were to ' pitch round about the tabernacle ' quite apart from 
the rest of the people, that there might be ' no wrath upon the 
congregation,' through their approaching it too nearly (Nu.i.50-3). 
There were, therefore, as we have said, 13 camps in all. The 
camp of the Levites surrounding the tabernacle in the centre,' and 
the camps of the other 12 tribes in four great clusters at some 
distance round about. 

Whether these camps included all the people we cannot say. 
It seems most reasonable to suppose with Robinson and Stanley,* 
that they did not ; but that the flocks and herds, with their 
attendant shepherds, were spread out in all directions, according 
as pasturage and water were to be found. Either view is purely 
conjectural, as the narrative gives us no information whatever on 
the point. But the general character of the country, and the 
analogy of the patriarchal encampments (see Gen.xxxii.7,xxxvii. 
12,17), certainly seem to favour the more scattered march of 
these portions of the community. The regulation that * every 
man should pitch by his own camp ' would merely refer to heads 
of households, t and would therefore be equally observed either 



* Robinson's * Biblical Researches,* i.p.l06 ; Stanley's ' Sinai and Pales- 
tine,' p.24. See also chap.vi. 

f Compare the directions for the Passover, to *take every man a lamb* 
(Ex.xii.3), commented on at p.73 — 5. 
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way. In this uncertainty it is diflBcult to estimate the probable 
dimensions of the whole encampment. Balaam^'s description of 
their tents, as resembling 'valleys spread forth ^ (Xu.xxiv.6), 
would seem to imply, that they were in long rows with consider- 
able spaces between. If so, they would certainly require a very 
large extent of ground. Supposing that there were in each of the 
12 camps 12,000 tents (i.^. about one and a half tents t^^ every 
household, see p. 68), having an average size of 35 feet by 13,* 
and that these were arranged in rows 30 feet apart, with a space 
of 10 feet between the ends of each tent, the area required for 
each camp would be 2,573,333 square yards, or a tract of ground 
one mile deep by 1,462 yards wide. Three such camps, with 
the spaces between them (taking these at a quarter of a mile 
each), would have stretched out for about three miles. And the 
breadth of the whole encampment may have been, perhaps, four 
miles. The Levites in the centre, supposing them to have 
pitched at a respectfiil distance from the tabernacle, and in four 
divisions, with spaces between like the others, could hardly have 
occupied more than 3,000,000 square yards, or about one square 
mile. Which would leave a clear tract of half a mile in width 
between them and the rest of the people. This calculation is of 
course a mere hypothesis, but it seems to allow for all the con- 
ditions of the story, and will serve to assist the reader in real- 
ising the actual state of things implied. We may observe con- 
cerning it, that the number of tents assumed, is only about 
50,000 less than Bishop Colenso's own estimate (200,000), and 
part of the people we have supposed to have been absent with 
their flocks. While the whole space allowed is more than seven 
times that which ho represents as the minimum. Tried by his 
own standard, therefore, it would seem to be a fair and unexcep- 
tionable estiraate.f Let us now proceed to examine into the 



* The size of the modern Arab tent is 25-30 feet long, by 10 broad. 
Encyclop. Britan., art. Arabia, vol.iii.p.353. 

f In the latter part of his chapter on the Encampment, Bishop Colenso 
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particular difficulties connected with this encampment, on which 
his objection is based. 

The dimensions of each camp being, according to our suppo- 
sition, one mile by 1,462 yards, it is manifest that the greatest 
distance any one would have to traverse to reach the outside 
would be 731 yards, or less than half a mile. Now for what 
purposes would they need to perform this journey? Bishop 
Oolenso says, (1 ) to obtain ' wood and water ' for their daily use ; 
(2) to carry out the refuse of the sacrifices, together with all 
' the ashes of the camp ' and ' the rubbish and filth of every 
kind,' and (3) to satisfy the ' necessities of nature.' None of 
them involving anything very incredible certainly, yet worth 
considering for a moment ; because nearly all of them asmmjh 
tions unfounded on Scripture. 

1. Wood and water were unquestionably, according to the nar- 
rative, obtained by the people in the wilderness. From what 
sources and in what quantity will be considered further on 
(chap.vi,). All that we are here concerned with is the way in 
which these necessaries were conveyed to the people. They had, 
we know, ' hewers of wood, and drawers of water' (Deut.xxix.il) 
in their camp. Where, then, did those have to go to perform 
their offices I In what part of the camp were the wells likely 
to be, the springs, and ' brooks ' where both wood and water 
would be obtained ; outside or inside I Surely, in all proba- 
bility, the latter. A well or spring, in those countries, was a 
priceless treasure, a thing to be carefully guarded and jealously 
preserved, and which might often cost a severe contest for its 
possession (comp.Gen.xxi.25,xxvi.20-l). Would the Israelites, 

quotes Scott as estimating the size of the camp at 12 miles square, and pro- 
ceeds to argue upon this supposition. It would surely have been but fair 
to his author to have quoted the whole of his remarks upon the point, that 
the reader might know how he arrived at this conclusion. Scott sup- 
poses (like ourselves) that there were large spaces between the 12 
encampments, and especially between the Tabernacle and the camps, and so 
the whole extent of ground occupied was 12 miles square. Bishop Colenso 
quotes and argues, as if he had spoken of one unbroken camp ! 
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then, as Bishop Golenso supposes, carefully pitch their camp 
away from these sources of life and wealth ? Would they not 
rather gather closely round them, make them the centres of their 
camps, and thus secure at once possession and accessibility! 
Take the instance of Elim, with its 12 wells and 70 palm trees 
(with of course a proportionate quantity of bushes and under- 
wood), the second station of encampment in the wilderness. Are 
we to assume that all these wells and palm trees were without 
the camp I so that ail the people had to make a long and laborious 
journey to them daily for wood and water ? May we not much 
rather suppose that they were the netcclei^ about which the tents 
were thickly clustered, so that all might satisfy their wants with 
ease and safety. And so with other places where they stayed. 
The conveyance of wood and water from without the camp is, 
therefore, a pure hypothesis, utterly improbable itself and quite 
unwarranted by Scripture. 

2. We have next to consider the carrying forth of the filth and 
rubbish, and ' ashes ' of the camp ; and in particular, of the 
refuse from the sacrifices, by the three priests. The passage 
quoted by Bishop Oolenso on this point, runs as follows : — '* And 
the skin of the bullock, and all his flesh, with his head, and with 
his legs, and his inwards, and his dung, even the whole bullock, 
shall he (the priest) carry forth without the camp, unto a clean 
place, where the ashes are poured out, and bum him on the 
wood with fire. Where the ashes are poured out, shall he be 
burnt" (Lev.iv.11-12). There are here three points to be de- 
termined, (1) what sacrifices were to be thus dealt with ; (2) 
whither ' the whole bullock ' was to be carried ; and (3) who was 
to carry him. 

(1.) The only sacrifices to which this regulation applies were 
those offered for sins of ignorance, with which the whole chapter 
is concerned. No such provision is made for the burnt-offerings, 
peace-offerings, or even the ordinary trespassrofferings ; the 
unbumt parts of these being in every case reserved for food 
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(comp. Lev.i.-iii.vii.). The case was therefore quite exceptional, 
and would occur but seldom.* 

(2.) The bullock was to be carried forth ' without the camp/ 
That is, of course, outside the camp of the Lecites^ who imme- 
diately surrounded the Tabernacle. Carried forth, in fact, into 
that open space between the central encampment and the other 
twelve, which we have estimated as about half a mile in width. 
That no more than this is required by the phrase ' without the 
camp' is easily proved. The sacred tent had originally formed 
part of the general encampment, but when the people sinned so 
grievously in making the golden calf, ' Moses took the tabernacle 
and. pitched it without the camp, afar off from the camp, and 
called it the Tabernacle of the Congregation ('the appointed 
tent,^ Benisch). And it came to pass that every one which sought 
Jehovah went out unto the Tabernacle of the Congregation which 
vfSLS without the camp'' (Ex.xxxiii.7). And 'without the camp' 
it remained ever afterwards. This we gather from the expressions 
used concerning it in Nu.xi.24 — 30, where Moses having gathered 
the chosen elders ' round about the tabernacle,' is informed that 
two of the number are prophesying ' in the camp '; who ' went not 
out unto the tabernacle.'* And again, we are told, that afterwards, 
he himself left the tabernacle and went ' into the camp** (comp. also 
xii.4). The Tabernacle and whole encampment of Levites were, 
therefore, clearly regarded as 'without the camp,' as also, of 
course, the open space just referred to. In this open space it 
was then, doubtless, that the ' ashes' of the altar (not the ashes 
from the whole congregation^ as Bishop Colenso supposes) were 
'poured out' (Lev.vi.lO — 1). Thither also was the bullock, 
offered for sins of ignomce, to be carried forth. Now, how long a 
journey would this involve ? The Tabernacle was .surrounded on 

* The only instances on record in which this regulation was ohserved 
are as follows : 1. The sin-offerings at the consecration of Aaron, for himself 
(Lev.viii.l7), and for the congregation (ix. 11). 2. The sin-offering at the 
great day of atonement (Lev.xvi.27,34). 
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all sides by the encampment of the Levites (Nu.iii). Through 
this, consequently, the bullock must be carried. In the front of 
the tabernacle, towards the east, where the altar was, from whence 
the bullock would be brought (Lev.iv.), stood the tents of Moses 
and Aaron, and their families (Nn.iii.38). It was only necessary, 
then, to pass these (who would probably be the nearest to the 
tabernacle of any), and the open space ' without the camp' would 
be reached. A distance we may fairly estimate at less than 100 
yards. Instead, therefore, of having to 'imagine the Priest' 
carrying the bullock * on his back on foot, from St. PauPs to the 
outskirts of the metropolis,' we have only to imagine his carrying 
him 3, /etc hundred yards ! But, — 

(3.) Who was to carry the bullock this distance? Not neces- 
sarily one of the sons of Aaron. The priests were possessed of 
servants like the other Israelites (see chap.vii.), and had besides 
the whole of the Levites to act as their attendants (Nu.iii.6 — 9). 
We may well believe, then, that to some of these was committed 
the task of carrying forth the bullock these few hundred yards 
whenever sins of ignorance had to be atoned for. Nor can any 
objection be taken to this from the terms in which the command 
was given. To ' carry ' does not always mean to carry in 
person^ or upon the shoulder. Instance the Gershonites, who 
were appointed to ^bear the curtains of the tabernacle, and the 
tabernacle of the congregation, his covering, and the covering of 
the badgers' skins that was above it, and the hanging for the 
door of the tabernacle of the congregation, and the hangings of 
the court, and the hanging for the door of the gate of the court, 
which was by the tabernacle, and by the altar round about, and 
their cords, and all the instruments of their service, and all that 
was made for them ' (Nu.iv.25 — 6) ; and who yet had waggons 
given them 'for their service' (vii.7). Some 'fit person,' then, 
no doubt, carried forth the bullock at the priest's command 
(comp.Lev.xvi.21,27), but not of necessity the priest himself; 
though if he had it would have been no great hardship. 
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With respect to the refuse from the 12 surrounding camps, we 
may observe, (i.) that there could not have been much, as the 
people lived almost entirely upon manna, supplied fresh every 
morning, (ii.) That the greater part of what there was would 
probably be burnt as ftiel (comp.Ezek.iv.l2 — 15,xxiv.5). And 
(iii.) that whatever there might be, not thus disposed of, 
could certainly be carried away occasionally to the distance of 
half a mile^ without any very gigantic ' difficulty' being in- 
volved. 

3. The last objection concerning the encampment, which we have 
to consider, is the impracticability of all the people resorting to the 
outside of these camps for the 'necessities of nature,' as they are 
said to have done. This is perhaps the greatest piece of assump- 
tion of them all. A law is referred to in Deut.xxiii.l2 — 4, where 
the practice in question is enjoined, that the camp might be 
' holy' and free from all ' uncleanness.** And it is tacitly assumed, 
that the ' camp,' here spoken of, is the camp in the wilderness. 
Without dwelling upon the improbability of such a command 
being given in the last month of their wanderings, it needs but to 
quote the context of the passage (omitted by Bishop Colenso) 
to demonstrate at once the groundlessness of his assumption. 
The injunctions concerning the cleanliness of the camp commence 
with these words : — ' When the host goeth forth against thine ene- 
mies^ THEN keep thee from every wicked thing**' (v.9). Here 
follow special directions to this end, and, among others, the one 
under consideration. The whole is closed by a statement of the 
reason for these regulations : — ' For Jehovah thy God walketh in 
the midst of thy camp, to deliver thee, and to give up thine ene- 
mies before thee ; THEREFORE shall thy camp be holy ; that he see 
no unclean thing in thee, and turn away from thee' (v.l4).* It 

* This last verse is quoted by Bishop Colenso, omitting^ however, the words 
' to deliver thee, and to give up thine enemies before thee.' Why^ we leave 
the reader to judge. 
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is clear from this, that they refer exclusively to the war-camp of 
future times, and have nothing whatever to do with the encamp- 
ment in the wilderness. And yet Bishop Oolenso tells us, that 
their limited applicability to the case of the latter ' is in itself 
a very convincing proof of the unhistorical character of the whole 
narrative' ! And again, at the close of his chapter, when he has 
magnified the difficulty on which this ' convincing proof rests, to 
the very utmost, and pronounced upon the 'absurdity' it 'involves,' 
he tells us, that nevertheless ' it is our duty to look plain facts in the 
face.' It is our duty to look plain facts in the face ; but it is also 
our duty not to distort them to serve our own purposes. 

2nd. We pass now to the second division of our subject : — The 
Congregation, and their assemblage at the door of the Taber- 
nacle. 

Who are intended by ' the Congregation ' ? Bishop Colenso 
says, ' the whole body of the people — at all events, the adult 
males in the prime of life among them ' ; and quotes several 
passages in proof of the assertion. Nor can any one attempt to 
deny, that the word and its cognates — ' all the people,' ' the 
whole assembly,' &c. — are continually employed to designate the 
entire community, the whole 2,000,000 Israelites. But it is also 
equally clear (as he himself admits), that very often they do 
not refer to the whole 2,000,000, but only to the ' adult males,' 
or less than one-third (^.^. Nu.i.2, xxvi.2,&c.). While in the 
command concerning the Passover, ' that the whole assembly of the 
congregation of Israel ' should ' kill it in the evening ' (Ex.xii.6), 
they cannot be taken as literally applicable to more than the heads 
of households^ or about one-fortieth of the entire number (see also 
Nu.i.18). Now, how is this to be explained? No doubt by the 
fact, that each of these smaller bodies was an adequate represent 
tative of the whole population, to which alone the terms are 
strictly applicable. The 'adult males' represented their wives 
and little ones. The heads of households their families and 
dependents. Each, therefore, might be truly spoken of as ' all 
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the congregation/ 'the whole assembly,' 'all the people/ The 
meaning to be attached to these expressions in any particular 
place can only, therefore, be decided by the context. Whatever is 
recorded of the Congregation, that we believe the Congregation 
did ; but whether by the personal act of each separate individual, 
or by the representative act of the adult males, or the heads of 
households, is in every case an open question. There is hence no 
necessity, for supposing, with Bishop Colenso, that all the ' adult 
males ' ever assembled at the door of the Tabernacle ; any more 
than for supposing that the whole 2,000,000 did. The attend- 
ance of the 50,000 heads of households would have been quite 
sufficient ; and ' all the Congregation ' would have been virtually 
present. This would, of course, at once reduce all the difficulties 
urged to one-twelfth their original size. The column from the 
end of the Tabernacle need not have been more than If miles 
long, instead of 20 ; that from the end of the Court only 559 
yards instead of 4 miles. 

But did this principle of representation end here ! We have 
already had occasion to refer (p. 68) to the regular organization 
of the Israelites, and the various classes of rulers and officers 
among them. Would not each of these classes be the adequate 
representative of those below it ? The idea seems a very na- 
tural and reasonable one. Let us see if it is borne out by the 
narrative. 

These rulers of the people appear to have been divided into 
three classes. 1 . The Princes of tribes, twelve in number (Nu.i. 
5 — 16,ii.,vii.,x.4, xvii.2,6,&c). 2. The Elders, including the heads 
of families, and other leaders of the people, certainly more than 70 
in number (Ex.iv.29, xii.21, xxiv.1,9,11, Nu.xi.l6,24,&c.). 3. 
The officers, captains over thousands, and hundreds, and fifties, and 
tens (Ex.xviii.21,25, Deut.i.l5, xx.5,8 — 9, xxix.lO, xxxi.28,&c). 
Are there any instances to be found in the narrative of either or 
all of these acting as representatives of the people, so that what 
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they did is ascribed to the people at large ? The foUowiDg pas- 
sages will put the matter clearly before us : — 

(1.) Ex.iii.l5. ''And God said unto Moses, Thus shalt thou 
say unto the children of Israel^ 'Jehovah the God of your 
&thers,^ ^' &c. 

Ex.iii.l6. " Go, and gather the elders of Israel together and 
say unto them, 'Jehovah the God of your fathers,' '' &c. 

(2.) Ex.xii.3. The command b given to Moses and Aaron : 
" Speak ye unto all the congregation of Israel, saying," &c. 

Ex.xii.21. Moses, in giving the instructions, "called for all 
the elders of Israel, and said,'' &c. 

Ex.xii.28. " And the children of Israel went away, and did as 
Jehovah had commanded Moses and Aaron." 

(3.) Ex.xix.7. '* And Moses came and. called for the elders of 
the people, and laid before their &ces all these words which 
Jehovah commanded him." 

Ex.xix.8. " And all the people answered together, and said," &c. 

(4.) Ex.xx.18 — 9. "And all the people saw the thunderings 
and the lightnings, and the noise of the trumpet, and the moun- 
tain smoking ; and when the people saw it, they removed, and 
stood afar off. And they said unto Moses," &;c. 

Deut.v.23 — 4. Moses, in describing the same event, says, 
" And it came to pass, when ye heard the voice out of the midst 
of the darkness (for the mountain did burn with fire), that ye 
came near unto me, all the heads of your tribes^ and your elders ; 
and ye said," &;c. 

(5.) Nu.xvii.2. " Speak unto the children of Israel^ and take 
of every one of them a rod, according to the house of their fathers, 
of all their princes^ according to the house of their fathers, twelve 
rods " (see also v. 6). 

Nu.xvii.9. " And Moses brought out all the rods from before 
Jehovah unto all the children of Israel ; and they looked, and 
took every man his rod."*' 

(6.) Deut.xxxi.28. Moses says, " Gather unto me all the 
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elders of your tribes, and your officers^ that I may speak these 
words in their ears, and call heaven and earth to record against 
them" (comp.v.21,29). 

Deut.xxxi.30. ^^ And Moses spake in the ears of all the con- 
gregation of Israel the words of this song," &c. 

(7.) Josh.xxiii.2. ''And Joshua called for all Israel^ for 
their elders^ and for their heads^ and for their ^tki^^, and for their 
officers^ and said unto them,*^ &c. 

(8.) Josh.xxiv.l. "And Joshua gathered all the tribes of 
Israel to Shechem, and called for the elders of Israel, and for 
their heads^ and for Xheir judges^ and for their officers^'''* &c. 

Josh.xxiY.2. " And Joshua said unto all the people^*'' &c. (see 
also v.16,19,21,22,24,25,27). 

The conclusions to be deduced from these passages may be 
briefly represented thus : — 

1. Elders = children of Israel. 

2. Elders = all the congregation = children of Israel. 

3. Elders = all the people. 

4. Heads of tribes and elders = all the people. 

5. Princes of tribes = all the children of Israel. 

6. Elders and oflicers = all the congregation. 

7. Elders, heads, judges, and officers = all Israel. 

8. Elders, heads, judges, and officers = all the tribes of Israel 
= all the people. 

It is clear, therefore, that the principle of representation did 
extend throughout all these classes, even up to the twelve 
Princes of tribes ; that their acts and sayings were described as 
the acts and sayings of the whole people ; and, in particular, that 
the very phrase on which so much stress is laid, ' all the congre- 
gation,' is tvAce used, when only the Elders, or Elders and 
Officers were intended. The same is probably the case wherever 
this 'congregation' are spoken of as addressed by Moses, or 
answering him, or, in fact, doing anything which it is unreason- 
able to suppose, that all the people, the whole 2,000,000, could 
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have done in person,* and among these, of course, the assem- 
blage at the door of the Tabernacle. It is probable, therefore, 
that not more than 1,000 men, at the very most, were presfent 
on the occasion referred to (Lev.viii.3,4). But these thousand 
were the appointed representatives of the whole community, who 
saw and acted in the name of every individual Israelite, and 
so in them were really assembled ' all the congregation ' (comp. 
Lev.ix.1,5). All difficulty about their being able to stand suffi- 
ciently near to hear and see what was going on, is thus at an 
end. They could all have been easily accommodated in the space 
between the front of the Tabernacle and the hangings of the 
Court, which, according to Bishop Colenso'*s own reckoning, 
must have measured 84 feet by 90, or just 840. square yards, thus 
allowing very nearly a square yard to every man. 

3rd. We have now, lastly, to consider the alleged impossibility 
of Moses and Joshua having ever addressed ' all Israel ' at one 
time, as they are stated in the narrative to have done. In the 
majority of cases, where this expression is used, it may be 
explained in the same way as the parallel phrase, ^ all the con- 
gregation ' just considered. In fact, one of the instances then 
referred to, ' all the children of Israel '= the 12 princes, is here 
exactly in point, and shews clearly that the expression can never 
be strained to mean more than the legal representatives of the 
people, except the contrary be expressly stated. There are, 
however, two cases where it does unquestionably refer to the 
whole community, men, women and children, masters and ser- 
vants, and to their being addressed in the first instance by Moses, 

* There is juat one passage which may be thought contradictory to the 
view advocated in the text, viz., Nu.x.3 — -4, where a clear distinction is drawn 
between the 'princes the heads of the thousands of Israel,* (*of the myriads 
of Israel,' De Wette) and *all the congregation.* But these 'princes' are 
undoubtedly the twelve princes of the tribes (comp.Nu.i.l6), whose attend- 
ance might often be required separately, and between whom and the whole 
representative body of elders and officers, there would be certainly a very 
marked distinction. 
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and in the second by Joshua. These are to be found in Deut. 
xxix.2,10-1, and Josh.yiii.33-35, and they demand our serious 
consideration. Let us inquire, then, 1st. how many were pro- 
bably present on these occasions ; and 2nd. by what means the 
words spoken were conveyed to them. 

(1.) The whole population of the Israelites cannot have 
exceeded 2,000,000, but may perhaps have been a little less.* 
All these, however, would not be present on the occasions referred 
to. Many of the servants must have been absent with the flocks 
and herds, who could not be left wholly without attendants. 
Others (especially in the case recorded in Josh.viii.) left behind 
to keep charge of their masters' goods and houses. And besides 
these, there were the sick, the aged, and the infirm, among the 
people generally. Some of the 2,000,000, tooj would be mere 
infants^ who would most likely be left behind, t or else be carried 
in their mother's arms. The actual number of adults present, then, 
may be estimated at probably about one half of the entire popula- 
tion, or 1,000,000. And this is quite agreeable to the statements 
concerning them in the passages themselves. It is nowhere said 
that all ' the women,' or all ' the little ones,' or all ' the 
strangers,' were present ; but simply ' all the congregation, with 
the women, and the little ones, and the strangers'* (Josh.viii.35, 
comp. Deut.xxvii.l4) ; while in the case of Moses** address, we 



* This estimate is founded upon the numbers in the tribe of Levi, the only 
one of which the whole number of males of all ages is recorded. These 
amounted to 22,000 (Nu.iii.39), of whom 8,580 were between the ages 
30 and 50 (Nu.iv.47-8). Now there must certainly have been half that 
number between 20-30, with at least another fourth over 50. This would 
give the total males, over 20 years, as 15,G15 ; those under that age, as 
6,985, or less than half The males over 20 in the other twelve tribes 
were at this time 601 ,730, to whom, therefore, must be added less than half 
that number for those under 20. Hence the total males cannot well have 
exceeded 900,000. To estimate the whole population at 2,000,000 is, there- 
fore, to suppose an excess of females over males of 200,000. 

f The term * little ones * simply means children, not necessarily infants, 
(See Gen.xliv.20.) 

I 
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find him using these remarkable words, ' Neither with you only ' 
(i.e. the men of Israel, v.lO), ^do I make this covenant and this 
oath 5 but with [every one] that standeth here with us this day 
before Jehovah our God, and also with [every one] that is not 
here tcith us this day ' (Deut.xxix.14-6). We may fairly assume, 
then, that about 1 ,000,000 of people were probably present on 
each of these occasions. But, — 

(2.) How were all these addressed? Not necessarily by 
Moses and Joshua alone, as the following considerations will 
easily shew. In general, when Moses desired to convey any 
command or message to the people, he had recourse to the elders 
and officers as the medium of communication, as we have already 
observed. Sometimes, however, these were associated with him, 
and the message was delivered jointly. Thus, Deut.xxvii.l, we 
read, ' And Moses tcith the elders of Israel commanded the 
people, saying,' &c. On other occasions the priests and Levites 
were his assistants. Thus, Deut.xxvii.9, we read, 'And Moses and 
the priests the Levites spake unto all Israel, saying,' &c. Why 
might not this have been the case in the instance recorded in 
Deut.xxix.-xxx. ? In the instance respecting Joshua we can 
positively affirm that it was so. On this occasion the whole tribe 
of Lem (or some 8-900 men) were engaged with Joshua in 
reading ' all the words of the law ' to the people. For what 
'law' was this? That recorded in Deut.xxvii. 16-26, xxviii. 'the 
blessings and the cursings, according to all that was written 
in the book of the law' (Josh.viii.34). And by whom were 
these to be pronounced ? The command is explicit, ' And the 
Levites shall speak, and say unto all the men of Israel with 
a loud voice,' &c. (Deut.xxvii.l4). And this command was strictly 
obeyed ; for we read, ' And all Israel, and their elders, and 
officers, and their judges, stood on this side the ark, and on that 
side, before the priests the Levites^ which bore the ark of the 
covenant of Jehovah (as well the stranger, as he that was 
bom among them) ; half of them over against Mount Gerizim, 
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and half of them over against Mount Ebal ; as Moses^ the 
servant of Jehovah^ had commanded before^ that they shotdd bless 
the people of IsraeV (Josh.viii.33).* 

We do not need, then, to suppose that the words were read 

* first to one party, and then to another,' or that there was any 

* miracle of which the Scripture tells us nothing.'* They were 
read to 'all Israel ' at once by natural human voices. And yet it 
was no ' mere dumb show.' The ' solemn words ' were actually 
heard by those to whom they were addressed ; and not even the 
' crying of the little ones ' (here interpreted as necessarily infants^ 
though in p.24? the contrary is strenuously upheld !) could 

* drown the sounds.' For we have to suppose, not one human 
voice to a population as large as London (nearly 3 millions), 
but 8-900 voices to about 1,000,000 of people (about 1 to 120) ; 
a proportion suflSciently large to make it quite ' conceivable ' that 
every one present should have heard distinctly every word that 
was uttered. 

It would seem, then, that in no single instance has any contra- 
diction between the number of the people and the acts recorded 
concerning them been established ; but that both are in perfect 
harmony with each other. Nothing is ascribed to the people, 
or mentioned as required of them, which they could not rea- 
sonably and easily have done, large as their numbers were. The 
whole account is consistent and credible. Would a Legend, 
composed after the lapse of several centuries, have been so ? 



* That Moses and Joshua are the only ones directly mentioned as 
addressing the people merely shews that the addresses were made at 
their dictation and command. This seems almost too obvious to require 
proof. It may be as well, however, to confute all cavillers by referring to 
a few parallel passages, such as ^Joshua burnt Ai, and made it an heap for 
ever*; ^Joshua smote all the country of the hills,* &c.; ''Joshua took the 
whole land * ; which may serve as Scriptural examples of the common idiom, 
wherry the acts of all subordinates are ascribed to their superior. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE SHEEP AND CATTLE IN THE WILDERNESS. 

(Bp. Colenso, Chap. XI.,XIL, p. 64—81.) 

The difficulty raised on this point may be shortly summed up 
as follows : — 

When the Israelites left Egypt they took with them large flocks and herds, 
their sheep alone numbering at least 2,000,000. These they still possessed 
when they reached Mount Sinai (Ex.xxxiv.3, Nu.ix.5); when they 
journeyed thence in the 2nd year (Nu.xi.22) ; and, when they entered the 
land of Canaan (Nu.xxxii.l). They accompanied them, in fact, wherever 
they marched. But how were they sustained during all this time ? They 
had no miraculous provision made for them, like the people ; but were left 
to the natural, ordinary productions of the wilderness. And what did these 
amount to? Travellers, who have visited the district, tell us that the 
country is in general * absolutely bare,* both wadys and mountains utterly 
desolate, with only * occasional spots of verdure,* due to perennial springs. 
A few palm trees, and tamarisks, and acacias here and there, mere * dots of 
vegetation,* along the *dry and thirsty* wadys. Scarcely a drop of water 
anywhere, except * for a few weeks or days in the winter,* when the 
torrents rush down the mountain sides with violence, and snow lies thickly on 
their tops. Nor is there any reason to suppose that it was ever otherwise, 
for the Bible speaks of the district as having been then, in the time of the 
Exodus, a 'great and terrible wilderness, a land of drought and of the 
shadow of death, that no man passed through, and where there was no water * 
(Deut.viii.I5, xxxii.IO, Jer.ii.6), which shews that its general character was 
as desolate and barren then as now. Without a special miracle, then, of 
which the Bible says nothing, it is clearly incredible that the means of 
support could have been found for so large a body of cattle in any part of 
the country through which they passed, from the time of their leaving 
Rameses to their entrance into Canaan, and more especially in the penyisula 
of Sinai. Yet here, according to the story, the 2,000,000 sheep and oxeu 
of the Israelites were sustained for the space of 40 years ! Here, amidst 
this scanty vegetation, supplies of fuel were obtained for the whole popula- 
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tion, for cookiDg and for relief against the piercing cold of the winter season ! 
Here they procured water enough for their own daily use, as well as for 
their immense flocks and herds ! Here they found a constant, never- failing- 
ing pasturage for a number of cattle, which would require, when packed 
together as closely as in a pen at a cattle market, nearly 300 acres of land as 
mere standing room ! 

The first point to be considered here is the probable number 
of sheep and cattle possessed by the Israelites, both at first 
starting and during their 40 years' sojourn in the wilderness. 
The only direct evidence we have — the number of male lambs 
required for the Passover — has been already considered (p. 73-4), 
and we have seen reason to fix the entire flocks, according to 
Bishop Colenso''s own scale of reckoning, at about 600,000, or 
one-fourth the number he himself assumes. It seems scarcely 
fair, however, to suppose that the Israelites had only just enough 
sheep to furnish the required number of lambs on that occasion. 
The larger proprietors must surely have had many more. We 
will assume, then, that the whole flocks and herds of the people 
amounted, at that time, to about 1,000,000. Did they, however, 
retain this number throughout the whole of their wanderings ? 
We cannot say ; but it seems, on the whole, improbable. For 
one month after their start from Rameses, they had no miraculous 
provision of food ; and though probably one half of that time 
was spent in Egypt (see p. 82-3), yet we cannot but suppose that a 
considerable number of sheep and oxen were consumed for food 
during that period. The people, too, soon became weary of the 
manna, and desired flesh to eat instead (Nu.xi.4, xxi.5). And many 
of their cattle were doubtless slaughtered to satisfy this craving, 
which we cannot suppose to have been quelled even by the fearful 
plague at ' the graves of lust.** Sacrifices would consume a few ; while, 
most of all, the hardships and privations of the way itself would 
inevitably thin their ranks very considerably. The only notices 
we have of them during the whole 40 years, are the following : — 
1. Their sharing with the people the lack of water at Rephidim, 
and partaking of the miraculous supply (Ex.xvii.3). 2. Their 
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being forbidden to ' feed before the mount,'* when Moses went up 
to receive the tables of the law (Ex.xxxiv.3). 3. The Passover 
being kept by special appointment* under Mount Sinai (Nu.ix. 
2 — 5) ; when, therefore, we must suppose there were still 600,000 
left. 4. Moses suggesting their general slaughter as a means of 
satisfying the people'^s desire for flesh (Nu.xi.22). 5. Their being 
partakers with the people of the second miraculous supply of 
water at Kadesh (Nu.xx.4,8,11). 6. The tribes of Reuben and 
Gad desiring the land of Sihon and Og, because they had ' great 
multitudes of cattle,' and it was well suited for pastoral purposes 
(Nu.xxxii.1,4 — 5). From these, however, we cannot deduce any 
conclusion as to their numbers during the sojourn generally. They 
may have diminished to one-half by the end of the first year, but 
we cannot affirm that they did. For 38 years we have absolutely 
no mention of them, and the subsequent notices give us no clue to 
their number. The last one, especially, cannot be taken as in 
any way decisive. For this petition of the 2^ tribes was made 
directly after the conquest of the territory in question, and the cap- 
ture of all the sheep and cattle belonging to the inhabitants (Deut. 
ii.85, iii.7). After, too, the war with Midian, which alone had 
brought in 676,000 sheep, 72,000 oxen, and 61,000 asses (Nu.xxxi. 
32 — 4). It might, therefore, be merely their share of these spoils 
to which they referred when they said that they had ' much 
cattle.' It is not improbable, that they may have peculiarly dis- 
tinguished themselves in the war with Sihon and Og, and have 
thus both obtained a larger portion of the booty, and also esta- 
blished a better claim to the possession of the country than the 
other tribes. At all events, their ' having much cattle ' then is 
no indication that they had them during the previous 40 years 
wanderings. We conclude, then, that the total number of the 



^ The fact of there being this special command for the observance of the 
Passover at Mount Sinai, seems to imply that it was not intended for regular 
observance in the wilderness, but in the promised land (see Cbap.vii). May 
not this, perhaps, have been on account of the diminished size of the flocks P 
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sheep and cattle of the Israelites at first starting need not have 
been more than 6-600,000 (including oxen, &c.), but was pro- 
bably little short of 1,000,000. That there are various reasons 
which render it probable, that this number was considerably 
reduced during their wanderings in the wilderness ; though there 
were, certainly, some left, even at the close of the 40 years. 
Whence it follows that, while we must not insist too strongly on 
large flocks and herds being in existence throughout the entire 
period, inasmuch as no mention is made of them ; we must not, 
on the other hand, make their diminished number the sole 
ground of our explanation, since we have no direct evidence to 
advance in proof of such decrease. 

The next point to be determined is, where these flocks and 
herds, of whatever size they were, were pastured during the 
40 years. And, for this purpose, it will be necessary to consider 
briefly the route pursued by the children of Israel from the time 
of their leaving Rameses to their entrance into the promised land, 
and the time spent in each place. 

It was ' on the 16th day of the first month, the morrow after 
the Passover,' that they departed from Rameses (Nu.xxxiii.3, 
Ex.xii.37), probably the modern Abu Kesheb, a town about mid- 
way between Suez and Zoan-Tanis, and close to the ancient 
canal.* The nearest route from here to Palestine would have 
been by way of Pelusium and the coast of the Mediterranean, by 
' the land of the Philistines.' This route was, however, rejected, 
lest the warlike opposition of the Philistines (probably allies of 
the king of Egypt) should discourage the people, and cause them 
to return into Egypt (Ex.xiii.l7). Instead of this, therefore, 
they followed the course of the canal southward until they reached 
Etham, a place somewhere to the north of Suez, and on the edge of 
the wilderness, which extended along the other side of the gulf 
(Ex.xiii.20,Nu.xxxiii.6). Here their course changed, and avoiding 

* See Stanley's * Sinai and Palestine,' p. 35, note. 
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the wilderness for the present, they encamped just above Suez (pro^ 
bably at AjerM), with the mountains of Attaka (which here 
almost touch the sea) on their south. The exact site of their 
encampment, Pi-hahiroth, and the neighbouring places mentioned, 
Mi^dol, and Baal-Zephon, are all unknown (Ex.xiy.2-3,9, Nu. 
xxxiii.7). It was doubtless, however, at the fords of Suez they 
passed the Bed Sea,* and entered the wilderness of Etham or Shur 
on the other side (Ex.xv.22, Nu.xxxiii.8). Passing southwards 
by the sea, they arrived, after three days' journey, at Marah 
(Ex,xv.23-6,Nu.xxxiii.8), generally considered to be the present 
Howara, about 33 miles from the head of the gulf. Still con- 
tinuing the same course, they reached Elim (Ex.xv.27, 
Nu.xxxiii.9), most probably the modem Ghurundel. Thus far 
their route had lain some 4-6 miles inland. Shortly after 
passing from Elim, however, they turned down close by the 
sea (Nu.xxxiii.lO) into the wilderness of Sin, which ex- 
tended inland towards Mount Sinai. This they entered 
on the 15th day of 2nd month, or just one month afiber leaving 
Eameses (Ex.xvi.l,Nu.xxxiii.l 1). Turning south-east they passed 
along one or more of the Wadys running in that direction 
(probably the Wady Mukatteb, and Wady Feiran), till they 
reached Mount Sinai (either the Bas Sasafeh or the Jebel Fnreia, 
both close together) some time in the 3rd month (Ex.xix.1-2, 

Nu.xxxiii.l5).t 

Here they remained nearly a year, while the Law was given, 
the Tabernacle set up, and the host arranged in marching order. 
On the 20th day of the 2nd month of the 2nd year, they set 
out in a north-easterly direction for the wilderness of Paran 
(Nu.x.l 1-2,33). After three days' journey, probably along 
the Wady Sal and across the Debbet el Bamleh, they encamped 
at a place subsequently called Kibroth-hattaavah, where they 

♦ See Stanley's 'Sinai and Palestine,* p.34 — 7; and Bobinson^s *Bib. 
Bes.,' i.p.81 — 6. 

f The intermediate stations of Dophkah, Alush, and Bephidim (£3cxvii., 
Nu.xxxiii.12-4), have not been identified. 
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seemed to have remained an entire month (Nu.xi.19-20, Nu.xi.34, 
xxxiii.l6). Its precise locality we are unable to determine, but 
the distance from Horeb (three days' joumey=33 miles),* and 
the mention of the sea as somewhere close at hand (Nu.xi.22,31), 
would lead us to fix it as in the neighbourhood of the Jebel 
S&mghy, where theroutewould naturally turndown by thesea shore. 
Another stage in the same direction brought them to Hazeroth, 
probably somewhere about the head of the gulf of Akabah (comp. 
Deut.i.l),f where they abode at least seven days (Nu.xi.35,xii. 
14-5). Passing thence up the Wady el' Arabah they reached the 
wilderness of Paran, where ' the cloud rested ' (Nu.x.11-2). This 
Paran was undoubtedly to the north of the gulf of Akabah, in 
the neighbourhood of Mount Seir. Their first encampment 
there appears to have been at Kadesh-bamea (Nu.xiii.26, Deut. 
i.l 9,46), which is most probably the modem Petra, close under 
Mount Hor ; the hill, it is supposed, from which the Israelites at- 
tempted to dislodge the Amorites, but failed (Nu.xiv.40-6, Deut. 
i.41-4). It certainly was somewhere in the immediate vicinity. J 
The term Kadesh itself may perhaps have been a general one, equi- 



* This, as we have seen, was the distance traversed in three days from 
the Red Sea to Marah (p.l20). And it would seem to have been the average 
rate of march, as we find the whole distance from Horeb to Kadesh-barnea 
(about 120 miles) was accomplished in eleven days (Deut.i.2), or just eleven 
miles each day. 

"I" Hazeroth is generally identified with Huder^b, a fertile spot in the 
Debbet el Rdmleh, from the resemblance of the names. The distance is, 
however, a fatal objection to this. Hazeroth was at least four days* journey 
from Horeb, or 44 miles. Huderdh is only about 28. On this supposition, 
too, the description in Deut.i.l, would be quite incomprehensible. 

J The Arabs to this day call Petra the Wady Musa, or valley of Moses, 
a strong point certainly in favour of its identity vnth Kadesh-bamea, or at 
all events with one of the stations of the Israelites. The word Kadesh, it 
may be noted, signifies 'the Holy Place' (Stanley), probably therefore a 
sacred and well-known locality before the Exodus. That this Kadesh was 
really in the neighbourhood of Mount Seir, and not as some suppose to the 
south of Beersheba in the desert Et Tih, is further established by the tradi- 
tion of the Jews, as preserved by Josephus, the Talmud, Eusebius, and 
Jerome (see Stanley, p. 94). 
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valont to ' the wilderness of Zin' (Nu.xxxiii.36), and used therefore 
of a tract of country rather than a particular spot. Kadesh-ftarw^ 
was probably one of the chief places contained iii it, where the 
Israelites remained for a few months,* though their whole stay 
in Eadesh is described as lasting ' many days ** (Deut.i.46). The 
whole distance from Horeb to Kadesh-barnea was accomplished, 
in 11 days' journey (Deut.i.2), including, as we have seen, long 
intervals of rest. 

We have next a long list of 18 encampments in Nu.xxxiii. 18-36, 
from Hazeroth to the second great encampment at Kadesh, at the 
beginning of the 40th year. Kadesh-barnea, however, is not 
mentioned among them, some other name being probably 
substituted for it.f There are only four of these encamp- 
ments that can be in any way identified, viz., 1. Rissah, 
probably the same with the Gerassa of Ptolemy and the Basa 
of Peutinger, a spot about 32 miles north of Akabah and a 
little below Wady Ghurundel (see Laborde, p. 147.) 2. Mount 
Shapher, doubtless identical with the present Jebel Shafeh, about 
8-10 miles above the head of the gulf. 3. Moseroth, which would 
seem to have been directly under Mount Hor (Deut.x.6), pro- 
bably in some part of the Wady Musa. And Hor-hagidgad or 
Gudgodah (Deut.x.7), not improbably Ghudhagidh, about 25 miles 
west of Bissah, in the Desert et Tih.J Of the general locality 



* This is deduced from the statement of Moses, that 38 years had elapsed 
from the time of leaving Kadesh-barnea to that of crossing the Wady Zered 
(Deut.ii.l4). This latter probably occurred in the 6th month of the 40th 
year (comp. Nu.xxxiii.38,44, xx.29, and xxi.ll-*2), which would fix their 
departure from Kadesh-barnea as some time towards the close of the second 
year. Now they left Sinai in the second month of this year, and their 
journey to Kadesh must have occupied at least two months, which would 
leave some 2-4 months for the abode in Kadesh-barnea. 

f In considering these names, it should be borne in mind that many of 
them were given by the Israelites themselves (e.^., Nu.xii.3,34), in which 
case they would be almost sure to be lost. This is probably the case here. 

I K these identifications be correct it is probable that either Rithmab, 
Rimmon-parez, or Libnah is the same with Kadesh-barnea, as it would not 
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of these encarapments, however, th«^e cannot be the slightest doubt. 
Immediately on their departure from Kadesh they were com- 
manded to *■ take their journey into the wilderness by the way 
of the Bed Sea' (Deut.i.40), and then to ^compass Mount Seir'*; 
that is, the hilly country from the gulf of Akabah southwards, to 
beyond Mount Hor northwards. Which, we read, they did for 
' many days,"* until ordered to pass still further north into the 
plains of Moab (Deut.ii.3 — 8). Before this, however, they had 
again encamped in the district of Kadesh, ' in the first month ' 
of th6b40th year (Nu.xx.l, xxxiii.36). Thence they journeyed 
to Mount Hor itself (Jebel Haroun), where they abode at 
least a month (Nu.xx.22-9, xxxiii.37), and so proceeded down 
the great valley of Arabah to Elath (Nu.xxi.4, Deut.ii.8), a 
sea port at the head of the gulf, the ruins of which still 
remain under the name of Ailah. Turning round north- 
wards they passed along the other side of Seir by 'the coast 
of the children of Esau,' to the Wady Zered, on the bor- 
ders of Moab, encamping by the way at Zalmonah, Punon, 
Oboth, and Abarim (Nu.xxi.10-2, xxxiii.41-4, Deut.ii.8, 13). 
This must have been in the 6th month of the 40th year (see note 
p.l22). Crossing the river Arnon they skirted the frontier of 
Moab, until they reached the territories of Sihon and Og, which 
they conquered (Nu.xxi.13-36, xxxiii.45-7, Deut.ii.24-37,iii.l-17). 
After this they encamped, in the 11th month (Deut.i.3), in the 
plains of Shittim, over against Jericho (Nu.xxv.l, xxxiii. 48-50), 
and near by the mountain of Pisgah or Nebo, where Moses died 
(Deut.iv.46-9, xxxiv.l), and from whence Joshua led them 
across the Jordan into the land of Canaan on the 10th day of the 
first month of the 41st year (Josh.iv.l9). 



be more than an easy day*s march from Fetra to Rasa, and the next station 
but one is Mount Shapher, about 20 miles further south, which must mani- 
festly have lain in the return march from Eadesh-barnea. Too much stress 
must not, however, be laid upon this, as the identifications referred to merely 
rest on similarity of names, and general locality. 
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It would appear, then, that about two months were spent on 
the route from the Red Sea to Sinai, a year all but a few days in 
the neighbourhood of that mountain, another two months in the 
journey from thence to the head of the gulf of Akabah, over 38 
years in the country about Mount Seir, and nearly six months 
in the plains of Moab ; making, with the fortnight's journey from 
Bameses to Suez (see p.82-3) just 40 years (all but five days) in 
all. This is a very different story from that which Bishop 
Colenso tells us. According to him the whole forty years was 
spent among the wild and desolate mountains of the Sinaitic 
range ! 

After quoting Stanley^s description of this district he says : — 

'' We thus see the character of this desert, in which this immense number 
of cattle was sustained, according to the story, for the space of forty years '* 
(p. 69). 
. While in another place he is bold enough to assert, that — 

''The Scripture-story says not a word about this long sojourn near 
Mount Seir and the Red Sea," (p. 76). 

Although immediately afterwards he is obliged to admit, that it does say ^ 
that they ' compassed Mount Seir many days.** 

We have seen, on the contrary, that only some 14-5 months 
were really spent in the Sinaitic peninsula. To this short period 
alone, therefore, do his objections apply, not to the whole 40 years. 
An important point to be borne in mind in estimating the true 
value to be attached to them. 

We shall next proceed to consider briefly, what resources for the 
supply of water and pasturage are to be found at present at the va- 
rious places we have enumerated above, as the probable encamp- 
ments of the Israelites. 

The route from Bameses to Pi-hahiroth lay probably, as 

* These are not the only geographical errors into which Bishop Colenso 
has fallen in dealing with this question. At p.80, for instance, he informs the 
reader, that the desert Et Tib is the same with the desert of Sinai ; though 
two more distinct regions in every respect cannot well be imagined. The 
desert Et Tib — a vast table land of limestone, on the north of the granitic 
mountains of Sinai — is at present by far the worst part of the country ; 
while the desert of Sinai is one of the best. 
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we have seen, along the side of the ancient canal by which the 
waters of the Nile were conducted into the Red Sea. That 
canal now no longer exists, so that no conclusion can be fairly 
drawn from the present supply of water and pasturage in this 
part of their journey. They are far from wanting now, but then 
must have been very plentiful. About this there can be no dis- 
pute,* and we therefore turn to the real difficulty, the sojourn in 
the wilderness. Just opposite to Suez is the fountain of Naba, 
capable of supplying 200 camel loads of water at once (Robinson, 
i.p.89);t further south are the seven fountains of Ayun Musa 
(the wells of Moses), with other lesser springs, all bitter, and with 
scarcely any vegetation accompanying them {Ibid.90 — 2). At 
Howara there is a fountain, according to the Arabs, the bitterest 
in the neigbourhood, also a few bushes and herbs {Ibid.96 — 7). 
In the little plain of Nukeia el FM lower down, there is more 
abundant vegetation (Ibid.9S). Wady Ghurundel has, however, 
by far the most bushes and shrubs of any place thus far, as also 
a few stunted palm-trees, and sweeter water {2bid.99 — 100, 
Stanley, p.87). Further south still are the Wadys Useit and 
Thai, and the fountain El Murkhah, all furnishing scanty 
supplies of water and pasture (lbid.l02 — 5). In the Wady 
Feiran the scene changes ; this is pronounced by Stanley to be 
one of the ' centres of vegetation of the peninsula,** and, with the 
neighbouring wadys, is said to afford * abundant pasturage in 
rainy seasons' (Ibid.lOS^122, Stanley,p.l8 — 9). The immediate 
neighbourhood of Mount Sinai forms another of these ' centres of 

* The difficulty urged by Bishop Colenso respecting this part of their 
journey (p. 64) concerns the route from Cairo to the Wady TuArik, which 
some commentators (and among these Kitto, whom he quotes) regard as that 
probably pursued by the Israelites, and which does present enormous difficul- 
ties of this kind. It is, however, rejected (on quite independent grounds) by 
the best modem authorities. See Robinson, i.p.81 — 6 and Stanley, p.34 — 7. 

f It is only fair to state that these observations of Dr. Robinson were 
made at a very unfavourable time, viz., after two years of excessive drought 
(i.p.l20) ; so that the supplies of water he alludes to must be taken as consi- 
derably below the average. 
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vegetation/ There are numerous springs of excellent water 
(Ibid.137 — 150) ; the valley surrounding the Jebel Fureia is 
described as *full of shrubs and tufts of herbs' (Ibid. ISO) ; its 
top is a * table-land with water and pasturage for camels "^ {Ibid. 
215); while the adjacent mountains are * covered like the 
wadys with tufts of herbs and shrubs, ftirnishing abundant pas- 
turage for the flocks of the Bedawin, as well as for troops of 
gazelles and mountain goats' (Ibid.l6l — 2). On leaving the 
neighbourhood of Sinai^ water and vegetation again became very 
scanty, only a few shrubs and herbs being found scattered here 
and there in the bottom of the valleys (Ibid.2l9, Stanley, 79). 
At Huderah there is a perennial sppng, and, of course, plentiful 
vegetation in consequence ; another also at the Wady el' A in a 
little ftirther on (Ibid.223,225, Stanley,80). The rest of the 
way to the head of the gulf of Akabah is mostly desert, with 
only occasional fountains and trees (i6e(2.225,30,S2,38,40). In 
the neighbourhood of Allah there is again plenty of water, 
good wells (i6wf.247), and a continual drainage from the sur- 
rounding country a few feet below the surface, so that water can 
sometimes be obtained by merely digging a shallow hole in the 
ground, especially near the sea (Laborde,p.l29 — 30). The Wady 
ePArabah northwards is for the most part desert, though in places 
the shrubs are so thick as to give it almost the appearance otdi jungle 
(Stanley,p.85). At Petra, however, the aspect of the country sud- 
denly alters. Directly the Arabah is quitted, all signs of the desert 
are gone ; the ground is covered with 'grass sprinkled with flowers, 
and there are ' level platforms on every side filled with sprouting 
com ' (Stanley ,p.87). And this is true, not merely of Petra itself, 
but of the Wady Musa which leads to it, as also of the Wady 
Ghurundel (Laborde,p.l48), and probably of all the wadys which 
traverse Mount Seir. The route from Akabah to Ghudhagidh 
is for the most 'part very barren, though the smaller wadys are 
often full of herbs, and every here and there are pools of water, 
and occasionally living springs. In the northern part of the 
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desert the fertility is somewhat greater (Robinson, i.p.260 — 74). 
Further than this it is unnecessary to go. The fertility of 
the ' plains of Moab,' and their capability of supporting large 
flocks and herds, is beyond dispute. The whole difficulty rests 
upon the former part of the route, and more especially upon the 
journey from the Bed Sea to Kadesh-barnea. And to what conclu- 
sion do our investigations lead us in respect of this ? We have 
seen, (1.) that in no portion of their route are water and pasturage 
absolutely wanting for long together. (2.) That they abound 
most at those places, which were selected by the Israelites for 
their encampments. Yet, (3.) that in none of these, not even at 
Mount Sinai, the most favoured of all,* can we pretend to say, 
that there is enough of either to satisfy the wants of a population 
of 2,000^000, with some hundred thousand sheep and cattle. 
How, then, is their sustenance to be explained ? 

Something may be allowed, no doubt, for the dispersion of the 
flocks and herds throughout the neighbouring country, to which 
we have already referred (p.lOl), and which we have seen to be 
quite consistent with the Scripture narrative, though not directly 
supported by it.f This, however, would merely spread the 
difficulty over a somewhat larger space, and certainly not remove 
it. It seems improbable, too, that the flocks should ever have 
been scattered very far away, at all events during the first part 
of the journey, when a speedy entrance into Canaan was expected, 



* Compare Stanley's statement from ocular observation, that Mount 
Sinai is one of the 'chief centres of vegetation in the whole peninsula' (p. 19), 
with the bold assertion of Bishop Colenso, that it is *• one of the most desolate 
parts of the whole peninsula* (p-71). 

f The only objections which Bishop Colenso has to urge against this 
dispersion of the flocks and herds are, 1. The need of guards for them, when 
yet all the warriors, we are told, had their appointed stations in the camps. 
2. The use of the term * children of Israel,' in reference to the various 
journeyings of the people (see p.70 — 1). 

How much this last is worth in determining the point at issue, the passages 
quoted at p. 1 1 —- 1 will show. YVTiile with respect to the warriors, we certainly 
are never told that all of them invariably encamped vnth their respective tribes. 
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and the host was continually removing from place to place. 
Some of the floeks and herds were certainly with them at 
Bephidim and at Sinai (see p.l 17 — 8) ; they were, therefore, pro- 
bably pastured as near to the general encampment as possible. 
After their arrival at Kadesh, there may have been more 
facilities for dispersion, as the prospect of a forty years' sojourn 
was before them, and the central host was comparatively sta- 
tionary. But then there would be also, on the other hand, far less 
necessity for it, from the superior fertility of the district, and the 
probable diminution in the number of the cattle to be sustained. 
We cannot, therefore, regard this as doing more than slightly 
mitigating the difficulty, by not requiring us to believe, that the 
same spot was capable of yielding a constant supply of pasturage 
for months together. Sundry other circumstances may be men- 
tioned, which would also tend to alleviate it in some of its aspects. 
Water^ at least, could be conveyed from place to place by the 
people themselves, as is commonly done in the country to this 
day, and so the abundance of one district might supply the want 
of another. But, are there at present any springs or fountains 
which could supply so vast a host, even for a few days ? — Again, 
we learn from travellers, that the sheep and cattle pastured about 
Mount Sinai do not absolutely require any water at all, provided 
they have but fresh pasture (Robinson,i.p.221). Yet, where 
amidst all these mountains is such a supply of provender to be 
found, sufficient to last for a whole year ? The mildness of the 
winter, that particular year (assumed for the sake of argument), 
or the use of dung as fuel (a practice common among wandering 
tribes, and not unknown to the Israelites even in later years, 
comp.Ezek.iv.12,15), might obviate to some extent the difficulty 
about yi^^/.* But neither of these can in any way touch the real 

* We have no evidence that the Israelites adopted this practice in the 
wilderness. But then, it must be remembered, that the matter of fuel is 
only once alluded to (and that incidentally), viz., in the account of the man 
who gathered sticks on the Sabbath day (Nu.xv.32). This, however, shows 
at least that some fuel of that kind was employed by the people. 
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difficulty before us. Where, in the whole peninsula, could water 
be found for the daily use of 2,000,000 of people, or pas- 
turage for some hundred thousand of sheep and cattle. The 
entire population of the Sinaitic mountains at present does not 
exceed 6,000, and these are sometimes hard pressed for means of 
living. How, then, could 2,000,000 be sustained! The diffi- 
culty seems insuperable. 

Yet, stay. With what are we comparing the narrative, by 
what standard are we judging it ! The Exodus took place pro- 
bably about the middle of the 17th century before Christ; and the 
accounts of travellers, on which we have been arguing, all refer to 
the 19th century a/3{^ Christ! 3,600 years have intervened! 
Are we sure that the country has undergone no change! Are we 
sure that the wilderness which we see now is, in every respect, 
the same as when the Israelites passed through it ! Would it be 
fair to judge of other countries thus,— -of England, of America, 
of Natal^ of Chaldea, of Palestine itself! The great natural 
features may be, and probably are, unaltered from the lapse of 
time. But springs and wells, trees and pasture, these are fleeting, 
changing things. One traveller describes a particular spot as 
peculiarly favoured, and abounding with vegetation above all the 
surrounding country. The next finds everything changed, and is 
surprised at the judgment of his predecessor. Perhaps doubts his 
veracity, or acquaintance with the place, when, all the while, the 
cause is in the country itself, which has altered in the interim. 

Thus, Robinson speaks of the entire disappearance of a spring described 
by Burckhardt (i.p.l29). 

Laborde, in 1828, in comparing the fertility of the wadys Ghurundel and 
Useit, gave the preference to the former, especially as having more palm trees. 
Robinson, in 1838, describes them as nearly equal. Stanley, in 1853, 
regarded Useit as the richest in vegetation, and having/ottr times as many 
palms as Ghurundel (Stanley, p.25 ; Robinson, i.p.99-102). 

Moncony8,in the 17th century, calls the Wady el Rahdh (the valley sur- 
rounding Jebel Fureia) ' a vast green plain.' Robinson, in 1838, speaks of 
it as 'full of shrubs and tufts of herbs.' While Stanley, in 1853, describes 
it as 'entirely bare' (Robinson, i.p.l30; Stanley, p.26). 

K 
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But if this occurs in the case of years^ how much more in that 
of CENTURIES ! If springs dry up and vegetation disappears 
when only some 20-30 years have intervened, what room is there 
for alteration when 3,600 years have passed away ! To assume 
the absence of all change in such a period is surely most unrea- 
sonable. Yet on this assumption rests the whole of Bishop 
Colenso'*s objection. — The peninsula of Sinai could not support 
such a host of men and cattle now ; therefore, it could not have 
supported them then. But the Mosaic narrative requires us to 
believe that it did ; therefore, that narrative is ' not historically 
true^ ! To test the soundness of this assumption, then, will be 
our next concern. That changes in the fertility of the country 
are continually occuring at the present time is clearly established. 
While the probability of still more extensive ones having taken 
place during the lapse of three millenaries and a half must be 
apparent to every one. Here, then, we might reasonably leave 
the question. It will, however, be more satisfactory if we can 
adduce positive evidence, to shew that such changes have in fact 
occurred, and that to a degree sufficient to account for the seeming 
inconsistency between the Mosaic narrative and the capabilities of 
the district. 

This evidence is of two kinds : — 1. That deduced from signs 
still exhibited by the country itself; 2. That deduced from the 
statements of Scripture concerning it. 

1st. No direct signs of bygone vegetation can, of course, be 
expected. Trees and bushes leave no vestiges behind to testify to 
their existence. Springs dry up and pasture withers, and speedily 
all traces of them disappear, so that we cannot tell that they have 
ever been . We can only, therefore, look for indirect signs to guide us, 
in our inquiry, — changes in other respects, which imply a change in 
fertility also. Thus a larger population, and greater intercourse with 
other nations, would unmistakeably imply a greater abundance of 
water and vegetation, for both would be impossible without it. The 
smallness of the population of the Sinaitic peninsula, compared 
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with that of other parts of Arabia and Syria, is in itself one of the 
proofs of its excessive barrenness. A larger population could 
scarcely be sustained there. And so, again, the absence of all 
commercial traffic through what would be, if practicable, the 
quickest route towards the far east, is a clear indication of the 
existence of insuperable obstacles in the way of such traffic. 
Was the population, however, always so small ? Have the wadys 
of Sinai always been thus unfrequented ? The country itself bears 
witness to'the contrary. 

The rocks of Horeb are covered in many places with 
inscriptions^ rudely cut, and for the most part, unintelligible; 
the work, it is supposed, of Christian hermits, who resided 
amidst these mountains, or bands of pilgrims who came to 
visit them. Not wholly the latter, certainly, as remains of 
cells, and gardens, and chapels, and churches are found there as 
well as inscriptions. All this population has long since passed 
away, and the monks of St. Catherine are now the only repre- 
sentatives of the thousands who formerly congregated around 
these sacred spots. But, again, Egyptian monuments are found, 
hieroglyphics engraven on the stones near ancient copper mines, 
at more than one place in this ' wild and desolate region.'** 
Traffic and intercourse with Egypt there must have been therefore, 
and that probably at a period prior to the joumeyings of the 
Israelites, and along the very track pursued by them. Yet how 
would this be possible if the country were as barren as at present ? 
To argue that, in all such cases, provisions were supplied from 
without, is mere assumption, an endeavour to escape from the 
natural conclusion, that the district was more hospitable then than 
now. Besides, even if ' supplies of com were forwarded regularly 
by the king of Egypt for his workmen,' would it be equally easy 
to furnish water? And on that depends the capability for 

* Stanley mentions two, Surabit-el-Khadim and Wady Mughareh, both 
on the upper route from Ghurundel to Sinai, the journey to w2uch would, 
therefore, mvolve the passage of the *• wilderness of Shur.* 

K 
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pasturage. And, yet once more, the ruins of Petra and of the 
surrounding district — ruins of great size and extent (see Laborde, 
158 — 206), such as imply the capital city of a province at least, 
not a mere isolated town, — ^point unmistakeably to a period when 
the country, now almost uninhabited, must have been densely 
peopled (Laborde speaks of the 'enormous population' of ancient 
Petra), most probably after the sojourn there of the children of 
Israel.* These are silent but powerftil witnesses. Witnesses 
that testify to a great change which has passed over the face of 
the country, and left it the dreary waste we see it now, but which 
it was not once. How this change has been brought about it is 
unnecessary for us to inquire. The mutual reaction of population 
and vegetation upon each other would probably account for the 
greater part of it. This, however, is not the question before us. 
It suffices for us that the change haa taken place ; and of this, 
with the evidence just adduced before us, there can be no doubt. 

2nd. We turn now to our second and most important source of 
evidence : — the statements of Scripture. These are partly in- 
direct like the last, partly direct. The indirect testimony may 
be briefly summed up as follows. 

(1.) The southern border of the promised land was to be ' the 
desert ' {Ex.xxiii.31, Josh.i.4). Where this was regarded as 
commencing may be gathered from the more exact definition given 
in other places, ' Your south quarter shall be from the wilderness 
of Zin, along by the coast of Edom ; and your south border shall 
be the outmost coast of the salt sea eastward ' (Nu.xxxiv.3), 
that is, the gulf of Akabah. From thence, two lines were to be 
drawn; — 1, northwards by Hazar-addar, Kadesh-barnea, and 
Akrabbim to the Dead Sea; and, 2, westward from Azmon 
(Nu.xxxiv.4,5) at the head of the gulf (Hismeh) to the river 



^ The mountains of Seir appear to have been still partially inhabited 
by the Horites, when the Israelites encamped there (see Nu.xiv.25,40 — 5, 
Deut.i.44, ii.8-12); their conquest by the Edomites not being yet com- 
pleted. 
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Nile. This last was to form the southern boundary of their land, 
and below this was 'the desert.' Hence it follows that Zin and 
Kadesh-bamea (two of the principal stations of the Israelites) 
with all the country round them, and a great part of the desert 
Et Tih, were not then regarded as wholly desert,* being actually 
allotted to the tribe of Judah as part of their inheritance (Josh. 
XV. I — 4). Though left, for the most part, in the possession of 
their original inhabitants, the Amalekites, Philistines, Geshurites^ 
Avites, &c. (Josh.xiii.2 — 3, comp.Deut.ii.23). 

(2.) Ezion-Geber, at the head of the gulf of Akabah, was 
one of the chief commercial ports during the Hebrew monarchy, 
and probably before. Thence sailed Solomon's ' navy of ships/ 
that went to Ophir for gold, and returned so richly laden with all 
the treasures of India and the East (1 Kings, ix.26-8, x.22 ; 
2Chron.viii.l7-8, ix.10,21 ; comp. also 1 Kings, xxii.48 ; 2Chron. 
xx.36-7). The road from Akabah northward must have been 
very far from unfrequented then. 

(3.) The Amalekites, in the days of Saul, are said to have 
occupied all the land from Havilah unto Shur; that is, from the 
Persian gulf to the very wilderness through which the Israelite* 
passed, 'over against Egypt' (lSam.xv.4-9, comp.xxx). Thenco 
they came forth in numbers sufficient to contest with Israel the 
possession of the valley of Rephidim, and seem to have proved a. 
formidable enemy (Ex.xvii.8- 1 3) . They are called by Balaam ' the 
first of the nations,' and exaltation above their king, Agag, was 
regarded by him as the highest pitch of greatness conceivable 
(Nu.xxiv.7,20). We cannot regard them, therefore, as a mere 
petty tribe of Bedouin Arabs, but rather as a nation superior in 
strength and numbers to the Israelites themselves, and dwelling 



* The upper and more western portion of this desert was probably never 
visited by the Israelites during their wanderings. That it was actually in- 
habited, however, there can be no doubt, as a careful examination of the 
following passages will shew, Gen.xx.l, xxi.21, xxv.lS, xxvi. ; Ex.xiii.l7, 
Judg.i.36, lSam.xv.5 — 9, besides those mentioned in the text. 
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in all parts of the peninsula.* Could that peninsula support 
them now ! 

(4.) Besides the Amalekites, there were residing in the 
wilderness the Kenites^ who lived in caves anionc]; the mountains 
(Nu.xxiv.21), and were friendly to the Israelites during their 
joumeyings (lSam.xv.6). It was to one of the southern tribes 
of these (called here Midianites) that Moses went when he fled 
out of Egypt (Ex.ii.15-22). And some of them afterwards visited 
him near Mount Sinai (Ex.xviii. Nu.x.29-32, comp. Judg.i.l6), 
to the south of which they seem to have resided.f 

Instead, therefore, of being ' absolutely bare * and desert as at 
present, the country then was for the most part fairly peopled. 
The northern half of it (now the most desolate) was considered 
perfectly habitable, and worthy of forming part of the inheritance 
of the most favoured tribe. Its wadys were the high roads of 
commercial intercourse ; its seaports, the chief emporiums of 
eastern trade. Powerful and warlike tribes ranged through every 
part of it, ravaging the neighbouring countries at will 5 while 
others, more peacefully disposed, dwelt in the caves and clefts 
of the mountains. Instead of 6,000 feeble Arabs, there was 
a population probably of 3 or 4 millions of the first nation of the 
times. How different must have been the aspect of the land 
then ! How much more numerous the springs and wells, the 
clustered palm-trees, the fertile valleys ! A waste and barren 



* Bishop Colen8o*8 reply to this argument as advanced by Stanley is 
remarkable. ' If,* says he, * the Pentateuch be mainly unhistorical, we can 
take no account of the power of the Amalekites, as described in it* (p. 74). 
That is, he assumes bis position proved, in order to destroy the force of an 
argument which would tend to disprove it! A clear case of 'petitio 
principi,* or begging the question, 

f This seems clear (1.) from Jethro coming to the encampment of the 
Israelites at Mount Sinai, and not be/ore^ as he would probably have done 
had his residence lain to the north. And (2.) from Hobab (Moses* brother- 
in-law) desiring to depart * into his own land,* when the people were about 
to proceed northward^ towards the gulf of Akabah (Nu.x.29-30). 
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place it might be still, when contrasted with the rich verdure of 
surrounding countries, but, compared with its present state, a 
Paradise I* 

But, secondly, we have also evidence deduced from Scripture 
which bears directly upon the question under consideration ; — the 
change in fertility and capability of pasturage. 

(1«) These Amalekites, who we have seen, inhabited all parts 
of the peninsula, were a pastoral as well as a warlike people. 
They had flocks and herds, worthy of being carried off as spoil 
by Jewish conquerors. Flocks and herds which must have been 
pastured hard by the Sinaitic mountains (probably to the north, 
where the country now is even more inhospitable), as both Saul 
and David seem to have made their excursions from the south of 
Judah (lSam.xv.4,7,9,12, xxx.1,14). 

(2.) The Midianites to the south of Sinai were also shep- 
herds, both Jethro and his neighbours (Ex.ii. 16-19). Moses 
kept his father-in-law''s flock for 40 years; and among other 
places that he led them to for pasture was Mount Sinai (Ex. 
iii.l), clearly not 'the most desolate spot in the whole pe- 
ninsula ' then. How many such flocks there were among the 
people, of whom Jethro was the ' priest,' we cannot tell. But if 
he had one large enough to be tended by his seven daughters, and 
there were besides those of the other ' shepherds,' who contested 
with them the first use of the well and drinking troughs, we may 



* The causes of this change, as before remarked, do not immediately 
concern the present argument. We may observe, however, that the 
chief cause, the decrease of population, was distinctly predicted by the very 
person from whom we get the clearest views of the then state of the penin- 
sula, — Balaam. ' Nu.xxiv.20, * Amalek was the first of the nations, but his 
latter end shall be that he perish for ever; v.22, * The Kenite shall be 
wasted, until Ashur shall carry thee away captive.' So also Ex.xvii.l4, 
* I will utterly put out the remembrance of Amalek from under heaven ' 
(comp. Dt.xxv.17-9, lSam.xv.2-3,7,&c). *The change is really, therefore, 
2L proof of the divine origin of the books, instead of an objection. 
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well believe that they were far from uncommon, and both pasture 
and water for their sustenance were sufficiently abundant. 

(3.) The only two instances where vegetation is alluded to 
in the narrative of the sojourn in the wilderness lead to the same 
conclusion. 1. There is the description of Elim, as having 
12 wells and 70 palm-trees 5 while at the modem Ghurun- 
del, there is but one brook and a few insignificant fountains 
(Robinson i.p.99-100), and in 1853 but 6 stunted palm-trees 
(Stanley, p.26). 2. There is the command already referred to, 
that the flocks and herds should not feed before Mount Sinai 
when Moses went up to receive the tables of the law. A com- 
mand surely quite unnecessary if the surrounding valley had 
been as ' entirely bare^ thm^ as it was when Stanley visited it in 
1853 (p.26).* 

On every ground, therefore, whether from the indications 
presented by the country itself, or from the statements of Scrip- 
ture concerning it, both direct and indirect, it is clear that the 
whole district has undergone a prodigious change. That its 
fertility has very greatly diminished, its supplies of water and 
pasture become a mere nothing to what they once were. That, in 
a word, the wilderness through which the Israelites passed, 3,600 
years ago, was in this respect a very difterent place to the wilder- 
ness as we now see it. This conclusion is, however, strenuously 
denied by Bishop Colenso, who urges certain expressions in 
Scripture to shew ' that the general character of the desert was 
as desolate and barren then as now.' These we shall next 
consider. 

(1.) Every part of the country is cftUed a wilderness^ — the wilderness of 
Shur, of Sin, of Sinai, of Paran, of Zin, &c. 
An8» But this merely shews that the places named were uncultivated 



* Reference might also be made to the names of some of the encampments, 
which are derived from the names of plants or trees. Thus Pi-liahiroth= 
the grassy places ;Elim, and Elath= trees; Sinai = the Senah, oracaeia (the 
same as the burning bush, which Moses saw in liorcb); Rithmah=the 
Retem, or broom. 
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and without regular habitations, as without question nearly the whole 
of the peninsula was. The word translated * wilderness,* is, in fact, commonly 
used to denote waste pasture land, as Bishop Colenso himself argues in 
another place, on the authority of Gesenius (p.l25-6). 

(2.) It is several times asserted that there was *no water' for the 
people to drink. 

Ans, This would be quite possible, supposing the country to have been 
as fertile as we have s^en reason to believe it was. No doubt the supplies of 
water were unequally distributed, and liable to great variations from the 
character of the seasons. They might well, therefore, occasionally fatly 
without the general state of the country being anything like so bad as 
at present. Only four times is this lack of water mentioned, and that only 
in respect of particular places; while in two of these the want was 
miraculously supplied. Such expressions, moreover, must not be strained 
too literally. They probably merely imply a scarcity or insufficient supply, 
not a total failure ; sometimes, we know, merely a distaste of the people 
for what there was. Thus we find them saying in one place, 'there is 
no bread, neither water; and our soul loatheth this light bread ^ (Nu.xxi.5, 
comp. also Ex.xv.24). An apposite instance of the other kind of exaggera- 
tion is narrated by Dr. Robinson. There had been an unusual drought for 
two years before he had made his journey, of which the Arabs informed 
him, by saying, that there had been no rain for two years, meaning, he says, 
only a little (i.p.l20). 

(3.) The character of the country is expressly described as a * desert land,* 
a ' waste howling wilderness* (Deut.xxxii.lO) — a * great and terrible wilder- 
ness, wherein were fiery serpents, and scorpions, and drought, where there 
was no water' (Deut.i.l9,viii.l5) — *a land of deserts and pits,* 'of drought 
and of the shadow of death,* ' a land that no man passed through, and 
where no man dwelt * ( Jer.ii.6). 

Ans, The two last expressions are of course subject to the same rule as those 
just considered, and simply mean * a land not commonly used for traffic, or 
for habitation.* Nor must the force of contrast be overlooked in estimating 
the value of such descriptions. Accustomed to the verdant plains of Egypt, 
to inexhaustible supplies of sweet and pleasant water, and signs of culture 
and civilisation everywhere, any wild and comparatively barren region would 
be to them a ' great and terrible wilderness' — a * land of drought, where no 
man passed through or dwelt.' The mere fact of the ' same terms' being 
employed as would " now be used to describe it,* is but a poor reason on behalf 
of absolute identity. It may have been a 'great and terrible wilderness' 
then, and yet a far greater and more terrible wilderness now, though 
described in the same terms.* But putting aside all this, let us inquire for 



* This would be like arguing, that because some traveller, 50 years ago, 
may have described London as a 'vast and populous city,' and another 
visiting it last year have used the same expressions^ therefore London was 
no bigger now than then ! 
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a moment tr^a^ wilderness it is which is thus described, — the whole or a part ? 
The passage in Jeremiah is of course founded upon those in Deuteronomy, 
as the prophet could not well know of himself what sort of country it was 
through which Jehovah had brought the people. Its value must, therefore, 
be determined by the other three. They are as follows. 

Deut.i.l9, " And when we departed from Horeh^ we went through all that 
great and terrible wilderness which ye saw by the way of the mountain of 
the Amoritetf as Jehovah our Grod commanded us, and we came to Kadesh' 
hamea,^^ 

Deut.viii.l5, ** Who led thee through that great and terrible wilderness, 
wherein y^ere fiery serpents and scorpions, and drought, where there was no 
water." 

Deut.xxxu.10, " He found him in a desert land, and in a waste, howling 
wilderness." 

The last of these proves nothing to the purpose, the terms being as 
applicable to any uncultivated, uninhabited country as to an absolute desert 
(see above on * wilderness*).* We shall, therefore, confine our attention to 
the two first. They are remarkably parallel, precisely the same term ^ great 
and terrible wilderness* being used in both, hence they probably refer to the 
same place. And this is clearly defined in the first as somewhere between 
Horeh and Kadesh-hamea and still more precisely as ^ by the way of the 
mountain of the Amorites.* This can be none other than Mount Seir, and 
more especially that mountain (probably Hor) which they attempted to 
wrest from the Amorites and failed (Nu.xiv.40 — 5,Deut.i.41 — 4). The site 
is clear, then ; it is the Wady el Arahah that is thus described, and that only. 
And with this accord precisely the characteristics noted in the second passage. 
It was when descending this same wady, from Mount Hor to the Red Sea, 
' to compass the land of £dom,* that the people complained so bitterly of the 
way, and the lack of pleasant food and water, and were plagued with fiery 
serpents in consequence (Nu.xxi,5 — 6) which serpents are nowhere else 
alluded to. This valley, too, is famed for scorpions, the upper end being 
called the 'hill of scorpions* (*the ascent of Akrabbim,* Nu.xxxiv.4). 
To this single wady, then, not to the whole peninsula, do these epithets 
belong; and every difficulty founded upon them is at once removed. 
They do not show * that the general character of the desert was as desolate 
and barren then as now,* but merely that one particular part, through which 
the Israelites passed two or three times, was peculiarly bare and inhospitable, 
thereby almost implying that the rest of the wilderness was not so. 

These objections being disposed of, we return to the main thread 
of our argument. The country at the time of the Exodus was, as 
we have seen, far more suited for pastoral purposes than at pre- 
sent ; both water and pasturage being comparatively abundant. 

* The expression ' howling* doubtless refers to the wind. Sec Stanley, 
p.67-8. 
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Were they, however, sufficiently &o to supply the wants of such a vast 
host of men and cattle as then suddenly entered it ? As we have 
no accounts of travellers who visited the country 8,600 years ago 
to guide us, we can only determine this from the statements of 
the narrative itself.* Those which directly concern the vegeta- 
tion of the country we have already considered (p.135-6). They 
are very few, and refer only to particular spots j hence they 
cannot be allowed much weight in deciding the question now 
before us. We have yet to examine the passages where the 
supply of water is spoken of. These are more numerous and 
conclusive. They may be divided into two classes : — 

1. There are certain positive statements as to the supply of 
water, its abundance, and its scarcity. Thus in the wilderness of 
Shur there was no water (Ex.xv.22) ; at Marah there were bitter 
waters (xv.23) ; at Elim twelve wells (xv.27) ; at Rephidim no 
water (xvii.l); at Horeb a 'brook descending out of the mount* 
(Deut.ix.21) ; at Jotbath ' rivers of water' (Deut.x.7) ; at Eadesh 
(on their last visit)-}- no water (Nu.xx.2) ; in the Wady el Arabah 
generally no water (Deut.viii.l 5). 

2. There are several instances recorded of special provision for 
the people in this respect. In one case fresh weUs were dug, 



* This will probably be objected to by some. It is, however, quite in 
accordance with the principle laid dovm at starting, that Scripture only 
was to be the standard by which the narrative was to be tried. The 
objections of Bishop Colenso are based upon inconsistencies and contradic- 
tions t» the Pentateuch, drawn from the comparison of its different parts, not 
upon discrepancies with other sources of information. Scripture statements 
are, therefore, the most suitable and legitimate weapons we can employ. It 
should be remembered also, that the statements referred to in the text are 
incidental ones, arising out of the narrative, not positive assertions on the 
point at issue. Their testimony may well, then, be received as unex- 
ceptionable. 

'I' This scarcity at Kadesh in the 40th year may, perhaps, have arisen from 
a peculiarly dry season, as nothing of the kind is mentioned in respect of the 
former sojourn there. 
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those already existing being insufficient for their use* (Nu.xxi. 
16 — 8). In two cases miraculous supplies were accorded to 
them, at Rephidim (Ex.xvii.5 — 6)^ and at Kadesh (Nu.xx.8 — 
11). In one the distasteful water was sweetened (Ex.xy.25). 

These passages show clearly, (1) that the supply of water was 
very unequal in different places, and on several occasions 
quite insufficient for the people's wants ; but also, (2) that the 
Israelites were not wholly dependent upon these natural supplies 
for their subsistence. The question, of course, immediately arises, 
did the extraordinary supplies which they obtained adequately 
compensate for the deficiencies in the natural ! A comparison 
of the passages cited above will easily determine this. Four 
times is the want of water alluded to (see p.l37), once its unfitness 
for drinking. On three out of these five occasions were their 
wants supplied by a special miracle. With respect to the 
other two, we may remark, that on the first (the wilderness of 
Shur) the want was probably unfelt, as there is no account of the 
people complaining, which there is in all the other cases. + 
While on the other occasion, though they did complain, it was 
probably discontent^ more than real want, which prompted them, 
as we find they were punished instead of satisfied.^ If this be 
so, then it follows that in every instance on record where a real 
want of water existed, it was supplied by special means. May we 

* By this means water can often be procured, even now, in parts of the 
wilderness where the springs have dried up. See two instances mentioned 
by Robinson (i.p.l 00,129). 

f The bearing of this upon the year*s sojourn under Mount Sinai should 
not be overlooked. Rephidiui was probably not more than 15-20 miles distant. 

\ They most likely brought a sufficient supply with them from the 
copious springs near Suez (p. 125) to last during these three days* journey, 
and so the scarcity was not perceived until they reached Marah. 

§ They complained both of lack of bread and water. The first, we know, 
was untrue, as they themselves owned that they had the Manna (Nu.xxiJ^i). 
May not the second, then, have been equally so ? Perhaps the water they 
had was bitter and distasteful, and so they said they had none. The general 
scarcity of water in Arabah would not prove, that there was really none on 
this occasion. 
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not reasonably conclude, then, tliat if any other similar cases of 
want had arisen, they would have been supplied in the same way? 
Not that >¥e would suppose a general miraculous provision ; far 
from it. We much prefer the idea that these were the only 
miraculous interferences to this end during the whole forty years. 
Since in that case we should be led to infer that no such want 
existed except on these occasions ; or if it did, it was supplied by 
natural means.* But whichever alternative we adopt, the result 
is the same. — The supplies of water in the peninsula, whether 
natural or miraculous, were, on the whole, sufficient for the 
people's wants. The narrative is, at least, therefore, consistent 
with itself. 

Having thus carefully considered all tlie indications concerning 
the state of the wilderness at the time of the Exodus, to bo 
deduced from the narrative ; and compared them with the accounts 
of modem travellers, with the statements of other parts of Scrip- 
ture, and with the signs of change exhibited by the country itself; 
we are now in a position to draw together into one all the various 
points of our argument, and see how they affect the objection to 
the narrative under consideration. 

Bishop Golenso's argument rests upon ^Ar^ principal points :— 
the number of the sheep and cattle who passed through the wilder- 
ness, 2,000,000 ; — the length of time they remained at particular 
places; — ^and the desolate state of the country at present. But, — 

(1 ). The number of these sheep and cattle were probably only 

* A somewhat similar argument may be built upon the murmurings of the 
people. These appear to have been carefully recorded by the historian, and are 
again referred to by Moses in one of his closing exhortations (Deut.ix.22) ; 
so that it is probable that none of importance are omitted which occurred 
during that part of the sojourn which is narrated at length. Now, there can 
be no doubt, but that the people complained whenever they felt the want of 
water acutely. But if so, then it follows that at two places only during their 
journey from the Red Sea to Kadesh-barnea — Marah and Rephidim — was 
this want felt, for there only did they make any complaint. This argument is, 
however, less certain and conclusive than that in the text, as it is more pro- 
bable that a murmuring should have been omitted, than a miracle. 
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1,000,000, — need not have been more than 5-600,000, at first 
starting, while it is probable that afterwards it was very consi- 
derably diminished. 

(2.) The people did not remain in the neighbourhood of 
Mount Sinai for the whole forty years, as Bishop Colenso sup* 
poses, but only for one year. While for more than 38 years they 
resided in the country round Mount Seir, which is admitted on 
all hands to be by far the most fertile part of the peninsula. 

(3.) The country has greatly changed since the time of the 
Exodus, both in fertility and population, so that no conclusion 
whatever can be drawn from the comparison of the narrative with 
the statements of modem travellers. 

The whole foundation of his argument is thus cut away, and 
the objection falls to the ground. But our evidence does not 
stop here. It not merely removes the weight of incredibility with 
which the narrative was charged 5 it also gives us positive proof 
of its credibility. For it appears, — 

(1.) That the country was extensively used at that very time 
for pastoral purposes, and was capable of supporting a population 
larger probably than that of the Israelites. 

(2.) That the most favoured spots along their route were 
invariably selected for their encampments ; although the flocks and 
herds were not necessarily confined to these for sustenance. 

(3.) That when the supply of water was scanty, it might either 
be conveyed from other places in skins, or else new wells be dug ; 
while if all these fikiled, provision was made for the people by special 
miracles; though the need for these occurred but seldom. 

With these &cts before us it seems reasonable to conclude, as we 
have done above, that on the whole the wants of the people 
were sufficiently supplied. Food they were provided with by 
special and miraculous means, 'f' and occasionally water. But this 



* No allusion has been made in the text to one minor difficulty started by 
Bishop Colenso ; — ^the supply of food during the first month of the Exodus, 
before the manna was given. The two following considerations will pro- 
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latter the country itself was capable, for the most part, of far- 
nishing them in whatever quantitites they may have needed it ; 
and, of course, with pasturage and fiiel also. There was, we may 
well believe, no abundance or superfluity of either, but yet enough to 
keep them and their cattle from absolute want, except in a few par- 
ticular spots. A weary time, no doubt, it was, a time of hardship 
and privivation, but not of starvation or unmitigated evil; a 
wholesome preparation for their entrance into the promised land. 
This appears to be the conclusion to which the narrative leads us. 
A conclusion quite consistent with all that we know of the 
country, and its characteristics, from other sources. Some degree 
of uncertainty must, of course, always beset a question like this, 
from the vagueness of our knowledge on many of the points 
involved. Hence the conclusion we have drawn must only 
be regarded as probable, not certain. But we trust that enough 
has been said to shew, that there is at least no valid ground for 
the objection, which has been taken to the Mosaic narrative on 
this score, but that rather, all the circumstances considered, that 
narrative is established as both consistent and probable. 



bably suffice to remove any doubt which may have arisen in the reader's 
mind on this point, 

1 . One balf of tbis time was probably spent in Egypt (see p.82-3), where, 
of course, provisions were readily obtainable. May tbey not during this 
interval have accumulated enough to last them another fortnight? even 
though at first starting they had not * prepared themselves any victual.* 

2. Had they been in want of food before the middle of the second month, 
would not the manna have been given sooner ? May we not fairly con- 
clude from the fact that it was not given, that the want was not felt till 
then ? 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE NUMBER AND DUTIES OF THE PRIESTS. 

(Bp. Colenso, Chap. XX., XXL, p. 122—38.) 

The large number of the Israelites is the central point of 
nearly all Bishop Colenso's objections. We have already con- 
sidered it in relation to their origin and increase, the details con- 
cerning their constitution, the narrative of the Exodus, their 
encampment and various acts in the wilderness, their sustenance 
there with their flocks and herds. We have now to regard it in 
connection with their Sacerdotal system. 

The duties of the priests, as laid down in the books of Leviticus and 
Numbers, were of two kinds, — ^general and special. 1. They had to offer 
up all the burnt- offerings, meat-offerings, peace-offerings, sin-offerings, tres- 
pass-offerings, and thank-offerings of the people; including the regular 
morning and evening sacrifices, those appointed for the purification of 
women after child-birth, for cases of leprosy and ceremonial pollution, for 
Nazarites, &c. (Lev.i.-vi.xii.-xv.,Nu.vi.xxviii.2 — 8), 2. There were, in 
addition to these, special sacrifices on the Sabbath, the New Moon, at the 
Feast of Unleavened Bread, at the Feast of the First Fruits, and more par- 
ticularly during the first fortnight of the seventh month (Nu.xxviii.9 — 81, 
xxix.). All these were to be offered by the priests in person, — Aaron and 
his sons, — for it was commanded that ^the stranger* that came nigh, should 
be 'put to death' (Nu.iii. 10,38). 

Out of these sacrifices the priests were to obtain their living. They were 
to have the shoulder and breast of the peace-offerings, the whole of the sin- 
offerings and trespass-offerings, except the suet, and the whole of the meat- 
offerings, except a handful which was to be burnt as a memorial (Lev.ii.9-10, 
vLl6-8,26-9,viL6,34-5). All these were to be eaten by the priests in the 
most holy place (Nu.xviii.lO). Besides this they were to have the skins of 
the burnt-offerings, all the firstlings of the cattle, the best of the first-fruits 
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of the land, and the tenth of the tithes ; though these two last would only 
refer to the time when the people were settled in Canaan (Nu.xviii.9 — 29). 
While for residence there were allotted to them *13 cities with their suhurbs* 
(Jo.xxi.l9). 

With these multifarious duties, and this enormous provision, the question 
arises, how many priests were there ? The answer is very simple. There 
were only three^ — Aaron (till his death) and his two sons, Eleazar and 
Ithamar. Yet these three, we are required to believe, were to offer up all 
those various sacrifices enumerated above ; although the sacrifices for the 
purification of women alone would have required 42 hours daily for 
their oflfering. Which, with three priests, would be 14 hours each, with- 
out rest or intermission, at the rate of one every five minutes I These three 
again, were alone permitted to eat of the portion allotted to the priests ; nay 
it was their duty to do so (Lev.x. 16—20) ; though the quantity they would 
thus have to consume must have been prodigious, 88 pigeons at least 
for each priest as his daily portion ! These same three, with their families, 
were to occupy the 13 cities apportioned to them in the land of Canaan I 

This discrepancy between the numbers of the priests and their duties, comes 
out still more strikingly in the regulations concerning the Passover. It 
appears from 2Chronjcxx.l6,xxxv.ll, that while the people killed the Pass- 
over, *the priests sprinkled the blood' of every lamb upon the altar, and 
*" the Levites flayed them,* the whole being accomplished in the Court of the 
Temple. And this was done, according ' as it was written,' ' according to the 
law of Moses, the man of God.' After this fashion, therefore, no doubt, was the 
Passover kept in the 2nd year of the Exodus, under Mount Sinai (Nu.ix.5). 
Indeed it was expressly ordained there, that every sacrifice should be 
brought to ' the door of the tabernacle of the congregation,' and * the priest 
should sprinkle the blood upon the altar' (Lev.xvii.2 — 6). We are required 
to believe then, that in the space of two hours 150,000 lambs were brought, 
by as many people, into the court of the Tabernacle (which would only hold 
when thronged, 5,000 persons), where they were killed, flayed by the 
Levites, and their blood sprinkled on the altar by the three priests, and that 
at the rate of 1,250 a minute!* 

* "No mention has been made in the above of the difliculty which is 
raised with regard to the supply of pigeons for sacrifice in the wilderness, 
as it does not properly belong to the subject before us. The conclusions 
arrived at in the last chapter respecting the change which the country 
has undergone will, of course, materially aflect the validity of this objection. 
But besides this, we may remark, — 

1. That Bishop Colenso himself refers to several passages (P8.1v.6,7, 
Jer.xlviii.28,Ezek vii.l6), where doves or pigeons are spoken of as natives 
of the wilderness^ though this, he argues, cannot mean the wilderness 
through which the Israelites passed, on account of the expressions in Dent. 
viii.l5,xxxii.lO, &c. These we have already considered (p. 138), and seen 
that they merely refer to one particular locality, not to the whole wilderness. 
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It will be seen that, with the exception of the thirteen cities in 
the land of Canaan, all the points alluded to depend entirely 
upon the number of sacrifices which the priests had to offer. 
Let us then, firstly, endeavour to determine what sacrifices were 
really offered in the wilderness; and we shall then be able to 
estimate both the amount of labour required of the Priests, and 
also the extent of the provision made for them. 

The only sacrifices recorded as actually offered, were those at 
the giving of the law, by ' young men ' appointed for the purpose 
(Ex.xxiv.5) ; those at the consecration of Aaron, by Moses (Ex. 
xl.29, Lev.viii,14 — 29) ; and those at the dedication of the Ta- 
bernacle, by the newly-ordained Priests (Nu.vii). The two first 
are beside the question, which merely concerns the Priests, the 
* sons of Aaron.' There remains, therefore, only the last-men- 
tioned instance, where sixteen animals were offered daily for 
twelve days ; which certainly presents no diflSculty, even if we 
suppose that the three priests performed all the rites of sacri- 
fice in person. In this paucity of direct evidence, we are 
obliged to seek for information from the Laws concerning sacri- 
fices, which were ordained in the wilderness. This is of course a 
far more uncertain ground to go upon, as the degree of observ- 
ance accorded to these Laws there, must always be doubtfiil. 
Some of them, as Bishop Colenso admits, ' were intended only to 
be applied, when the people had become settled in the land of 



Throughout the rest of the country, then, there may probably have been a 
sufficient number of pigeons for the purpose of sacrifice. 

2. It must be borne in mind, that none of the laws concerning sacrifice 
were promulgated till after the building of the Tabernacle. That is, till 
after one year of their sojourn had elapsed. With the exception of three 
months, therefore, the people were in the neighbourhood ofEdomandMoab 
when these laws were in force, where pigeons would, doubtless, be more 
easily procurable, and to which some of the passages alluded to above, where 
they are mentioned, probably refer. 

3. The number of pigeons required by the people is greatly over-estimated 
by Bishop Colenso (he makes it 90,000 every year) as will be shown by the 
argument in the text. 
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Canaan/ Others may have been disregarded, or held in abey- 
ance from difficulties in the way of their observance. It will be 
well, then, in the first place, to determine, as far as possible, 
what laws did refer to the sojourn in the wilderness, and what 
did not. And how is this to be done? Sometimes we are 
expressly informed upon the point ; but in most cases not. In 
such cases we must be guided in our judgment (1.) by the 
terms in which the laws were couched, and (2.) by the time when 
they were delivered. If a law contains allusions to houses, 
land, agricultural pursuits, or the special site of the Tabernacle, 
it must be apparent to every one, that it can only refer to the 
land of Canaan. If, on the contrary, it makes mention of tents, 
and especially of the camp, it is equally clear that it refers to 
the wilderness also. In the same way we cannot imagine that 
laws given in the last yeskT of their sojourn in the wilderness 
could have been intended for observance there, while those given 
in the ^rst year most probably were. Taking these rules as our 
guide, then, we arrive at the following results. 

(i.) The general laws conceming burnt-offerings, peace-offerings, sin- 
offerings,&c., delivered under Mount Sinai (Ex.xx.24, Lev.i.,ii.l — ll,iii. — vii., 
Nu.y.6-10), unquestionably refer to the sojourn in the wilderness. 

(ii.) The laws conceming the Feasts, especially those of the first-fruits 
and harvest, given at the same time (Ex.xxiii.l4 — 9, Lev.ii.l2 — 6, xxiii.), as 
certainly refer to Canaan.* 

(iii.) The law concerning the morning and evening sacrifice of two lambs 
daily (Ex.xxix.38 — 42), refers to the wilderness. 

(iv.) The laws concerning the Purification of Women (Lev.xii.), the 
cleansing of those recovered from Leprosy (Lev.xiv.), and of those defiled 
through various pollutions (xv.), with the regulations conceming the Great 
Day of Atonement (xvi), given at the same time, belong, for the most 
part, to the wildemess (comp.Nu.v.2— 4) ; though not in every particular 
(Lev.xiv.33— 53). 

(v.) The law conceming the trial of jealousy (Nu.v.ll — 31), and the 
vows of Nazarites (vi.l — 21), probably do. 

(vi.) The laws conceming meat-offerings, &c., recorded in Nu.xv.l — 29, 
we are expressly told refer to the land of Canaan (v.2 — 3). 



* The observance of the Passover in the wildemess will be discussed more 
at length below (see p.154-60). 

L 2 
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(vii.) The laws concerning the provision for the Priests, the first-fruits 
and tithes^ in Nu.xviii.8 — 32, only apply to the land of Canaan. 

(viii.) The laws concerning the daily sacrifice, morning and evening, with 
the special offerings for the Sabbath, the First month, the Passover, the 
Feast of First-fruits, the Feast of Trumpets in the seventh month (Nu* 
xzviii. — ix.), delivered probably at Kadesh, in the beginning of the fortieth 
year, refer again exclusively to the land of Canaan (see especially xxviii.6). 

(ix.) The exhortations of Moses concerning their sacrifices, tithes, &c. 
(Deut.xii.,xiv.23 — 9), the Feasts of the Passover, of Weeks, and Tabernacles 
(xvi.l — 17), and the offering of their First-fruits (xviii.3 — 5, xxvi), spoken in 
the plains of Moab, in the eleventh month of the fortieth year, can of course 
only refer to the promised land. 

It appears, then, that none of the special sacrifices (except 
those on the day of Atonement) were to be offered in the wilder- 
ness, but merely the ordinary general ones. This, of course, 
materially lessens the difficulty about the Prii^sts, both in regard 
to the number of sacrifices they would have to offer, and also the 
amount of provision allotted for their support. Their share of 
the first fruits, of the tithes, of the various offerings at the 
Feasts, all these were reserved for a future time. In the wilder- 
ness they had only the portion derived from the daily sacrifice, 
from the voluntary offerings of the people, and from the sacrifices 
ordained for particular circumstances, such as the purification of 
women, &c. Let us endeavour to estimate how much these 
would have amounted to. 

All the laws concerning sacrifice presupposed the possession 
of flocks and herdsy by at least the greater number of those who 
were to offer them. * If any man of you bring an offering unto 
Jehovah, ye shall bring your offering of the cattle, of the herd 
and of the flock' (Lev.i.2, 8eealsoiii.l,6, v.6,15,18, vi.6,&c.&c.); 
and that by this was meant their own flocks and herds is plain, 
from the strict prohibition which was given, of their offering 
anything obtained from a ' stranger.' Such a sacrifice would * not 
be accepted' (Lev.xxii.25). For trespass-offerings, indeed, it 
was permitted to substitute pigeons, or even fine flour, for lambs 
(Lev.v.7 — 13) ; and the former might also be used for burnt- 
offerings (i.l4 — 7), and in the sacrifices for purification (xii.8. 
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X1V.21 — 2,&c.). But it is plaiu that, in every case, those who 
offered were independent Israelites, poor perhaps, but free. It 
was their <ntm that they brought in sacrifice, not *that which 
cost them nothing/ Now, how many Israelites were there, who 
were thus free and independent possessors of flocks and herds, 
owners of property in their own right ? Clearly none but the 
heads of households, and a small but variable number of the 
poorer class, who hired themselves out as servants for a term 
of years (Deut.xv.l2 — 4). Bondmen had no property, or means 
of acquiring any, no flocks and herds, no money. For them to 
offer sacrifices, therefore, was simply impossible. The laws con- 
cerned their masters, not them : indeed, we are expressly told in 
some places, that the ordinances respecting sacrifice referred to 
those that had d^endents under them, who were to partake with 
them of the offerings. Thus Deut.xii.ll — 2, ' Then there shall 
be a place which Jehovah your God shall choose, to cause his 
name to dwell there ; thither shall ye bring all that I command 
you 5 your burnt-offerings, and your sacrifices, and your tithes, 
and the heave-offering of your hand, and all your choice vows 
which ye vow unto Jehovah. And ye shall rejoice before Jehovah 
your God, ye, and your sons, and your daughters, and your men- 
servants^ and your maidservants^ and the Levite that is within 
your gates.** (So also xii.18, xvi.ll,14,&c). It is manifest that 
such commands as these could have no reference whatever to the 
menservants themselves. Of them, therefore, no kind of sacrifice 
was required.* This being so, it is easy to determine how many 
of the Israelites there were, to whom the laws of sacrifice really 

* This exclusion of servants from the ohservance of the laws of sacrifice 
is not to be regarded as in any way an exceptional case. An attentive con- 
sideration of the provisions of the laws generally, would lead to the conclusion 
that they all referred exclusively to the freemen among the people, and not 
to the slaves (comp. especially such passages as Ex.xxi.2, xxii.25 — 7, xxiii. 
9 — 12, Lev.xxv., Deut.v. 14,21, xiv.22 — 9,&c). The bearing of this upon 
the redemption of the first-born (p.59-60), and the number of lambs sacrificed 
at the Passover (p.73-4), should not be overlooked. 
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applied. We have already shown (p.68) that, according to the 
narrative, there were at most 50,000 separate households among 
the people. Adding to these, say 10,000 more for the poorer 
Israelites, who were sometimes servants, sometimes freemen, wo 
should have 60,000 as the total number of those, who were at 
any time amenable to these laws, or just one-tenth of the whole 
male population. But what a difference does this make in the 
difficulty we are considering ! Instead of 500 sacrifices daily on 
account of child-birth, there would be but 50 ; which would 
require (according to Bishop Coleuso's own scale of reckoning) 
little more than four hours for their offering, or say an hour and 
a half daily for each of the three Priests ; and would give a 
daily portion of only some 8 — 9 for each Priest and his family. 
And so with the other sacrifices in like manner. 

Again, it must be borne in mind that, with the exception of 
the sacrifices commanded for particular cases (child-birth, leprosy, 
trespasses, &c.), all the offerings brought by the people were 
perfectly voltmtary. They were to offer at their ' own will ' (Lev. 
xxii.l9), at their 'own voluntary will" (i.3). Even the sin- 
offerings depended upon their own consciences entirely. Hence a 
lack of zeal for God's service, and a deadness of spiritual sensi- 
bility would inevitably lead to a great falling off in the number 
of sacrifices. And of both of these we have the most abundant 
evidence in the narrative. A rebellious, hard-hearted, stiff-necked 
people ; — were they likely to bring many offerings to the Taber- 
nacle of the Congregation ? What they did offer, they seem to 
have been disposed to offer themselves, and to have rebelled 
against the exclusive privileges of the house of Aaron (see Lev. 
.xvii.2-6, Nu.xvi.1-11). And this neglect of the sanctuary 
seems to have characterised them throughout the whole 40 years. 
For what says Moses to them, when speaking of the sacrifices 
they were to offer in the promised land ? Deut.xii,8,10-1, ' Ye 
shall not do after all that we do here this day^ every man 
whatsoever is right in his own eyes. . . . But when ye go over 
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Jordan, and dwell in the land which Jehovah your God giveth 
you to inherit, and he giveth you rest from all your enemies 
round about, so that ye dwell in safety; then there shall be 
a place which Jehovah your God shall choose, to cause his name 
to dwell there ; thither shall ye bring all that I command you ; 
your bumt-offerings,' &c. By this plainly implying, that in the 
wilderness they had not thus resorted to the Tabernacle, but had 
either neglected sacrifices altogether, or offered them themselves.* 
It would seem from the pointed reiteration of the command 
in Nu.xxviii.3-6, that even the daily sacrifice ' ordained in Mount 
Sinai' had been suspended. Circumcision, the preliminary to 
purification (Lev.xii.3) was, we know, wholly in abeyance (Josh. 
v.3-7) ; so also, very probably, therefore, were the sacrifices con- 
nected with it.f It is clear, then, that no very heavy duties can 
have been laid upon the priests during all this time, no very 
enormous provision made for their sustenance, no impossible 
or incredible circumstances involved, even if there were but three 
of them as Bishop Colenso supposes. 

But were there really only three ? The priests formed origi- 



* This desire to offer their own sacrifices may very prohably have been, 
in part at least, the effect of habit ; as before the appointment of Aaron, 
they had evidently been accustomed to offer them themselves (comp. Ex. 
zix.22, xxiv.5). The introduction of a sacerdotal caste was to them an in- 
novation. 

f In order to prove that the sacrificial system was in full force in the 
wilderness, Bishop Colenso refers to Amos,v.25 ; though how this can 
establish the point it is hard to perceive. The passage runs thus : — * Have 
ye brought to me sacrifices and offerings in the vrildemess forty years, O 
house of Israel ? Yea, ye bare the tabernacle of your king, and the ark of 
your images, the star of your Grod which ye made for you. And so will I 
lead you forth into captivity beyond Damascus, saith Jehovah* (De Wette). 
This is surely rather a reproach to them for not having offered sacrifices 
there, than a proof that they did. An evidence of their idolatrous prac- 
tices, not of their zeal for Grod. It may, indeed, * shew that, in the prophet's 
view, such sacrifices were required and expected of them ' ; but it is not 
always quite safe to conclude, that what was * required and expected ' was 
done. 
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nally five households, of which Aaron, Nadab, Abihu, Eleazar, 
and Ithamar, were the heads. Now the average number in each 
Israeli tish household was, as we have seen (pp. 60, 68), about 
40 souls; and there seems no reason for supposing that the 
households of the Levites were smaller than the others. Hence 
we may fairly assume the total number of souls in the house 
of Aaron (exclusive of Moses and his sons) to have been about 
200. About one-fourth of these would be males over 30, and 
therefore of the right age for the ministry (see p.ll3 note) ; that 
is nearly 60.* 

This is, of course, mere conjecture ; for no doubt the house- 
holds of the Israelites varied very considerably in size ; and it is 
therefore impossible to say whether those of Aaron and his sous 
were above or below the average. But that there were in their 
households servants^ of all the various classes possessed by the 
Israelites, is not a matter of conjecture. We have positive 
evidence that it was so. It was commanded that certain portions 
of the sacrifices should be reserved for the use of Aaron and his 
&mily, all those who were * clean in his house ' (Lev.vi.8-30,vii. 
Nu.xviii.8-9, &c.) Now in respect to this provision we find the 
following regulations laid down, Lev.xxii.10-1, 'There shall no 
stranger eat the holy thing, a sojourner of the priest, or an hired 
servant, shall not eat the holy thing. But if the priest buy any 
soul mth his money, he shall eat of it ; and he that is born in his 
housBy they shall eat of his meat.^ With this plain passage 
before us, we cannot but conclude, that the households of Aaron 
and his sons were constituted .like the ordinary Israelitish house* 
holds, in great part of servants, some temporary, some perma- 



* The Levites did not cetise from ministering at the age of 50, but 
merely changed their service (Nu.viii.25 — 6) And that the priests did not, is 
evidenced by the cases of Aaron, who was anointed at the age of 84, and 
held the office for 39 years afterwards; and also of his sons, Eleazar and 
Ithamar, both of whom exercised the daties of priests for more than 40 
years. 
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nent.* But the passage does not stop here. It shews us also in 
what light these servants of the priests were regarded. Those of 
them who were ' bom in the house,** or ' bought with money,' 
were permitted to partake of the holy things, which were given 
for the use of ' Aaron and his sons ** (Lev.vii.34), among whom, 
therefore, they were included. And further, they are in this 
passage expressly distinguished from the ' strangers,' to whom the 
holy things were forbidden. Whence it follows that none of the 
laws prohibiting ' strangers ' from coming nigh unto the priest's 
office (Nu.iii. 10,38) were intended to apply to them. They 
might, therefore, assist their masters in arranging the sacred ves- 
sels of the Tabernacle (Nu.iv.6-20) to which not even theLevites 
might approach. They were, in fact, inferior priests. The title 
*sons of Aaron,' is the one by which the priests are always 
designated in the laws of sacrifice, and is one which, as we have 
had occasion to remark before, may be used almost as naturally. of 
servants as of children. Under this title the servants of the 
priests were unquestionably included.f Clearly, then, they also 
had the right to offer sacrifices, as well as Aaron and his two 
sons. 

Instead, therefore, of 3 priests, there were probably more like 
30 or 40. Instead of there being only these three with their 



* Reference might also be made to the fact, that out of the spoil of 
Midian, there were 675 sheep, 72 oxen, 61 asses, and 32 women, assigned to 
the priests (Nu.xxxi.37-4l). In itself a sufficient proof of the large size of 
their households. 

f Twice only, indeed, does this term seem to have been used of the lineal 
descendants of Aaron exclusively : — 

1. When the names of the priests are given (Nu.iii. 1-3), in accordance 
with the rule already remarked upon, that in genealogies, or lists of names, 
servants never appear, but are looked upon as included in their masters. 

2. When speaking of the death of Nadab and Abihu, and Aaron*s ^ sons 
that were left' (Lev.x.1,6,12,16). But we may observe, that even here the 
term is certainly Mnc& used in its larger sense, when reference is made to the 
eating of the meat-offering, and the wave-breast, and heave-shoulder (v. 13, 
14,15). 
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wives and children to partake of the holy things, there were pro- 
bably about 200 persons in all. Even had the laws of sacrifice 
been fully observed then, there would have been quite enough 
priests to have offered all the sacrifices required, and consumed 
all the portion allotted to them for food. Ten minutes every day, 
spent in offering a couple of pigeons, would not be a very grie- 
vous burden ; nor the flesh of one a very excessive daily portion I 
Yet this is really the very most that the Mosaic narrative 
requires us to believe. To allow 13 cities for 200 people is 
certainly a high proportion. But, it should be remembered, (1) 
that the allotment was prospective, and it does not follow that 
they were all occupied at once; and, (2) that most probably 
many of the Levites, who were ' given to Aaron and his sons,^ 
to ' minister unto ** them (Nu.iii.9-10, viii.l9), resided with them 
as their servants and attendants. 

. On the whole, then, it is plain, that the sacerdotal system 
instituted at Mount Sinai, and perfected in the plains of Moab, 
is really quite in accordance with the number of the officiating 
priests, and presents no trace of inconsistency or contradiction. 

It remains now for us to consider the special difficulties stated 
to exist in reference to the celebration of the Passover under 
Mount Sinai. 

And, firstly, it seems clear that this was the only Passover 
celebrated in the wilderness, both from the silence of the narra- 
tive respecting any other, and more particularly from the special 
command which was given for its observance, as if it would not 
have been kept except thus expressly commanded (Nu.ix.l — 6), as 
also from the careful way in which the celebration in the first year 
of the entry into Canaan is recorded (Josh.v.lO — 1). None of 
the instructions, therefore, which were given ajier the departure 
from Mount Sinai, can apply to its observance in the wilderness, 
but only to the manner of keeping it in the promised land. The 
coming up to the place which Jehovah should choose (Deut.xvi. 
1 — 7jj and the offering of additional burnt sacrifices and meat 
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offerings (Nu.xxviii.l6 — 25), were regulations for the future, not 
for the past. It is doubtful, too, whether the commands con- 
cerning it, recorded in Ex.xxxiv.lS and Lev.xxiii.5 — 8, do 
not refer to the same period; since the other laws concerning the 
feasts, delivered at the same time, and recorded together with 
these, most certainly do. In this uncertainty it is difficult to 
decide after what manner the Passover was kept at Mount Sinai. 
There was plainly a great difference between the mode of celebra- 
tion in Egypt and that in the land of Canaan. In the first, the 
Paschal lamb was killed and eaten in the house of every head of 
a family scattered over the whole land of Goshen ; in the second, 
it was killed and eaten by all the people in one place, and it was 
unlawful to sacrifice it in their own houses (Deut.XYi.5). In the 
first, no other sacrifices were offered ; in the second, special burnt- 
offerings and meat-offerings were enjoined. According to which 
of these forms was the Passover kept under Mount Sinai ? The 
command for its observance does not tell us. Nu.ix.2 — 3, * Let 
the children of Israel also keep the Passover at his appointed 
season. In the fourteenth day of this month, at even, ye shall 
keep it in his appointed season ; according to all the rites of it, 
and according to all the ceremonies thereof, shall ye keep it.' 
Which rites and ceremonies — ^those observed the year before or 
those to be observed forty years after — it is not said. But the 
feet of these latter not being as yet ftiUy laid down, and there 
being no mention of their observance in the narrative, would lead 
us to conclude, that it was most probably celebrated according to 
the manner of its first institution in the land of Egypt, so fresh 
in the people''s memories. . 

The tabernacle and its service was as yet a novelty to the 
people. It had only been ftilly set up thirteen days before (Ex. 
xL2,l7) ; but six had elapsed since the consecration of Aaron and 
his sons had been completed (Lev.viii.33-6,ix.l), still less since 
the dedication of the Levites (Nu.viii.). To enforce a new set of 
regulations, therefore, concerning the Passover, in which this 
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tabernacle, and these priests and Levites. were to play a promi- 
nent part, would certainly be a difficult matter, and would involve 
a series of minute instructions, both to priests and people, which 
would scarcely have been passed over in silence. No such 
instructions are to be found (those in Lev.xxiii. being general 
commands respecting all the feasts, and referring most likely to 
the land of Canaan alone), none, therefore, were probably given. 
But if so; if the Passover was celebrated according to the rites 
observed in Egypt, and not according to those to be followed in 
Canaan ; if the lambs were sacrificed in their own tents by the 
heads of households, the blood sprinkled as before upon the sides 
and top of the door,* the portions unconsumed burnt by the 
people themselves before the morning ; then all the difficulties 
urged by Bishop Colenso are at once removed. The people did 
not have to throng into the court of the tabernacle and there slay 
the lambs at the rate of 1,250 a minute, nor the Levites to flay 
them, nor the priests to sprinkle their blood upon the altar, at this 
incredible rate. For the whole matter was accomplished in the 
tents of the people themselves, without the aid of either taber- 
nacle, priest, or Levite. We cannot, indeed, positively affirm 
that it was so. The point is, and must ever remain to some 
extent, an uncertain one. But the weight of probability is 
strongly in favour of the view we have preferred ; and it should 
be remembered, that mere tmcertainty would in itself be quite 
sufficient to destroy the force of the objection. The difficulties 
assumed are not, at all events, necessitated by the narrative. 

But, secondly, even if the other view be adopted, and the 
Passover under Mount Sinai be supposed to have been celebrated 



* As all the tents unquestionably had doors^ it is hard to see why this 
sprinkling might not have been observed by those who dwelt in them, 
though Bishop Colenso evidently regards it as impossible. Surely the 
materials of which the sides and top were composed was not an essential 
point of the command (see p.74-5). Or was this ceremony of sprinkling con- 
fined to the first observance in Egypt ? 
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accordino: to the rites afterwards observed in the land of Canaan, 
would it really involve all the difficulties which Bishop Colenso 
asserts!* The number of lambs required for the Passover we 
have already considerd (p.73-4), and seen reason to fix it as about 
40,000, or little more than one-fourth of that assumed by Bishop 
Colenso. Even this diminished number, however, would be more 
than could be conveniently slain within two hours in the court of 
the tabernacle (they must have been killed at the rate of 333 
per minute) ; nor could even 50 priests reasonably accomplish 
the sprinkling of their blood upon the single altar in that space of 
time. But did they really ever do so ? Was it the custom for 
all the lambs to be killed there, and for the priests to sprinkle 
their blood ? Let us examine the evidence on which these asser- 
tions rest a little more closely. 

Nothing of the kind is enjoined, or even hinted at, in the regu- 
lations laid down in the Pentateuch itself. The people were 
commanded to * sacrifice the Passover in the place which Jehovah 
their God should choose,' and also to ' roast and eat it' there 
(Deut.xvi.2,5 — 7), but not a word is said about their killing it in 
the court of the tabernacle, or the priests sprinkling the blood 
upon the altar. The ' place which Jehovah should choose,' would 
of course include the whole town where the tabernacle was 
pitched ; for, surely, no one supposes that all the people were to 
' roast and eat' the Passover in the court of the tabernacle.-f* 

« 

* This inquiry is the more necessary, because, as he justly remarks (p. 134), 
* the difficulty attending the slaughtering of so many lambs in so small a space, 
in so short a time, would have been just the same, whether it took place when 
the tabernacle was set up at Shiloh, in the land of Canaan (Josh.xviii.l), or 
white it was still erected in the wilderness.* Merely to postpone a difficulty 
is not to answer it. 

"I" The contrary is clearly established by Mark,xiv.l2-8, * And the first 
day of unleavened bread, when they sacrificed the Passover, his disciples 
said unto him : Where wilt thou that we go and prepare, that thou mayest 
eat the Passover ? And he sendeth forth two of his disciples, and saith unto 
them : Go ye into the city, and there shall meet you a man bearing a pitcher 
of water ; follow him. And wheresoever he shall go in, say ye to the good 
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But if not, then they must have carried it back fi*om the 
tabernacle to their houses or tents, — a proceeding certainly rather 
opposed to the spirit of the command, ' ye shall not carry forth 
aught of the flesh abroad out of the house' (Ex.xii.46). Had 
such extensive changes in the mode of its celebration been 
intended, surely they would have been recorded somewhere. 
The change in the place where it was to be observed is distinctly 
stated and strongly enforced, the special burnt-offerings, &c., that 
were to be sacrificed, clearly defined, and these only ; may we 
noty then, fairly assume that these were, in' truth, the only 
important changes that were to be made ? — ^that all else was to be 
done according to the primary institution in the land of Egypt! 
But, it may be said, if so, if the Passover were not to be sacrificed 
in the court of the tabernacle, why were all the people commanded 
to come thither in order to celebrate it? The answer is very 
simple. Beside the lamb for every household, there were certain 
burnt-offerings and meat-offerings appointed for the feast (Nn. 
xxviii.l9 — 25); voluntary offerings were expected of the people 
generally (Ex.xxiii.l5, *none shall appear before me empty'), 
and two holy convocations were to be held (Lev.xxiii.7 — 8, Nu. 
xxviii.18 — 25); reasons amply sufficient for the command, with- 
out assuming anything not contained in these passages. So far, 
then, as the laws of the Passover go, it seems clear that the lambs 
were to be slain, as at first, by the people themselves in the same 
place where they afterwards roasted and ate them, and not in the 
court of the tabernacle. Nor is any indication to the contrary 
to be found in other parts of Scripture. Three passages are 
indeed quoted by Bishop Colenso in support of his assertion, but 



man of the house : The Master saith, where is the guest-chamber, where I 
shall eat the Passover with my disciples ? And he shall show you a large upper 
room furnished and prepared ; there make ready for us. And his disciples 
went forth, and came into the city, and found as he had said unto them ; 
and they made ready the Passover. And in the evening he cometh with the 
twelve. And as they sat, and did eat^ &c. 
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none of them really aflFecting the point at issue. We will consider 
them in detail. 

1 . Lev.xvii.2 — 7, * This is the thing which Jehovah hath commanded, 
saying, What man soever there be of the house of Israel, that killeth an ox, 
or lamb, or goat, in the camp, or that killeth it out of the camp, and bringeth 
it not unto the door of the Tabernacle of the Congregation, to offer an offer- 
ing unto Jehovah, before the Tabernacle of Jehovah, blood shall be im- 
puted unto that man ; he hath shed blood, and that man shall be cnt off 
from among his people : to the end that the children of Israel may bring 
their sacrifices, which they offer in the open field, even that they may bring 
them unto Jehovah, unto the door of the Tabernacle of the Congregation, 
unto the priest, and offer them for peace-offerings unto Jehovah. And the 
priest shall sprinkle the blood upon the altar of Jehovah, at the door of the 
Tabernacle of the Congregation, and burn the fat for a sweet savour unto 
Jehovah. And they shall no more offer their sacrifices unto devils, after 
whom they have gone a whoring.' 

But, (i.) this law (which concerned all slain beasts whatever) was mani- 
festly only intended for the state of things in the wilderness, and was, in 
fact, partially repealed afterwards (Deut.xii.20 — 7). 

(ii.) It did not refer to the Passover, in any sense ; but to beasts that 
should be slain as * peace-offerings,' in accordance with Lev.iii.,vii.ll — 34. 
Was the Passover a * peace-offering'? Was it ordained to bum the fat^ or 
to give the priest the * wave-breast and heave-shoulder' of the Paschal 
lamb? 

(iii.) Was the Passover likely to be sacrificed 'in the open field' ? Or was 
there any likelihood of its being sacrificed 'unto devils,' the evil to prevent 
which this law was made ? The passage is irrelevant. 

2. 2Chron.xxx.l5 — 8, 'And they killed the Passover on the 14th day of 
the 10th month. And the Priests and the Levites were ashamed and sanc- 
tified themselves, and brought burnt-offerings into the house of Jehovah. 
And they stood in their place, according to their usage, according to the law 
of Moses, the man of Grod, and the priests sprinkled the blood out of their 
hands. Because there were many in the assembly who had not sanctified 
themselves, therefore the Levites undertook to slay the Paschal lambs for all 
the unclean, and sanctified them unto Jehovah' (De Wette). 

But, (i.) The sprinkling of the blood here spoken of, refers most naturally 
to the ' burnt offerings ' mentioned before, rather than to the Passover 
mentioned afterwards (see Lev.L). 

(ii.) It is distinctly stated that the Levites slew only some of the Paschal 
lambs, and those on account of the uncleanness of the people. The usage 
was, therefore, that the people should slay them themselves. 

(iii.) It is not stated that those they did slay were slain in the court of the 
Tabernacle. 

3. 2Chron.xxxv. 11-^-4, 'And [the Levites] killed the Passover, and the 
Priests sprinkled [the blood] out of their hand, and the Levites flayed off 
the skin. And they separated the burnt-offerings, that they might give 
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them to the divisions of the chief houses of the people, that they might offer 
them unto Jehovah, as it is written in the law of Moses ; and so [did they"] 
also with the oxen. And they roasted the Passover at the fire, according to 
the usage, and boiled the hallowed portion in the pots, and the kettles, and the 
pans, and brought it hastily unto the whole people, and afterwards they pre- 
pared for themselves and for the priests ; for the priests, the sons of Aaron, 
were engaged with sacrificing the burnt-offerings and the fat, far into the 
night, and so the Levites prepared for themselves, and for the priests, the 
sons of Aaron ' (De Wette). 

But (i.) the uncleanness of the people was, doubtless, the occasion of the 
Levites slaying the Paschal lambs, as above. 

(il) The roasting of the lambs by the Levites was unquestionably con- 
trary to the Mosaic usage, arising probably from the same cause as the last, 
but shewing that the Passover was not kept altogether * according to the 
word of Jehovah by the hand of Moses' (v.6,12). An expression, indeed, 
which refers merely to the sanctification of the Priests, and the people's 
participation in the burnt-offerings, and not to the slaying of the lambs at 
all. 

(iii.) It is by no means clear that the * sprinkling' mentioned refers to the 
Paschal lambs. Does it not rather refer to the burnt-offerings, which were 
brought in such numbers on this occasion ? A slight change in punctuation 
would make all the difference : — * And [the Levites] killed the Passover. 
And the priests sprinkled [the blood] from their hands, and the Levites 
flayed off the skin, and separated the burnt-offerings, &c.' Would not 
* fla3ring ' be contrary to the injunction in Ex.xii.9 ? In this uncertainty it 
is safest to adopt the interpretation most in accordance with other passages. 
If it appears that, in the reign of Hezekiah, it was the blood of the burnt- 
offerings, not of the lambs, that was sprinkled, the same was probably the 
case in that of Josiah also.* 

We conclude, then, that there is no warrant in Scripture for 
supposing any other changes to have been made in the mode of 
celebration of the Passover in the land of Canaan, save those 
which Moses himself commanded, — the assembly at the appointed 
place, and the offering of special burnt-sacrifices and meat-offer- 
ings. In all other respects the forms to be followed were identical 

* These two last passages might, of course, have been disposed of in a more 
summary manner, by merely noticing the length of time that had elapsed 
since the days of Moses and Joshua, and the changes in other respects which 
the ceremonial observances had undergone. It is certainly a curious way of 
fixing a difficulty on the Mosaic institution to quote the practice on two ex- 
ceptional cases some 1,000 years after I We have preferred, however, the 
more candid course of examining the passages themselves. 
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with those enjoined at its first institution. And, consequently, 
whichever view we adopt concerning the particular Passover 
under Mount Sinai, no difficulty whatever with regard to the 
number of the priests, or the size of the court, is in any way 
involved.* 



* No mention has been made in the text of the difficulties raised by 
Bishop Colenso respecting the numbers and duties of the Levites. These 
difficulties are founded upon his caculation of their number, not upon the 
Scriptural statement, which involves no difficulty whatever. The truth of 
that statement we have already considered (p.48), and seen that none of the 
objections taken to it have any foundation^in facts. To consider the diffi- 
culties involved in his hypothesis is therefore quite unnecessary. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE SIZE OP THE LAND OP CANAAN. 

(6p. Colemso, Chap. XIII., p. 82 — 3.) 

There is still one more inconsistency supposed to be involved 
by the number of the Iraelites, which we have yet to consider. 
It is briefly as follows : — 

In Ex.xxiii.27 — 30, it is said that the people should not possess the whole 
of Canaan at once, lest the land should * become desolate,* and the * beasts of 
the field* should multiply against them; but they should drive out the 
inhabitants ^ by little and little.* Now, the whole land which was allotted 
to the 12 tribes, was about 1 1,000 square miles, or 7,000,000 acres. The 
proportion between this space and the number of the Israelites (without ': 

reckoning the aboriginal Canaanites, who still held possession of some parts), ' n 

is very nearly the same, as that between the extent of the three English ' 

counties, Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex, and their population. Yet surely 
there is no fear in these^ of 4and becoming desolate,* or * wild beasts multi- 
plying.* In Natal the proportion of inhabitants is only one-twentieth of 
that in Canaan, and yet wild animals are almost wholly exterminated. 
What need, then, for the Canaanites to be driven out * little by little* P 

The reality of the number of the Israelites has been so fully 
argued, and so thoroughly tested in every possible way, that^to 
doubt its accuracy now would be unreasonable. We must, there- 
fore, look for the explanation of the anomaly in the other element 
of the argument, the size of the land to be possessed. Nor have 
we to go far to find the clue with which to unravel the whole 
difficulty. Let us look at the context of the passage on which 
Bishop Colenso grounds his objection, and see how it described 
the land from which the inhabitants were to be thus slowly dis- 
possessed (Ex.xxiii.27-31) : ^ I will not drive them out from 
before thee in one year, lest the land become desolate, and th e 
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beast of the field multiply against thee. By little and little I will 
drive them out from before thee, until thou be increased, and 
inherit the land. And I will set thy bounds from the Red Sea 
even unto the Sea of the Philistines, and from the desert unto the 
river; for I will deliver the inhabitants of the land into your 
hand, and thou shalt drive them out before thee.' Two of the 
great boundaries of the promised land are here clearly defined ; 
the Bed Sea and the desert on the south, and the Mediterranean 
on the west. What, however, are we to understand by ' the 
river,' which formed the other great boundary ? Is it the river 
Jordan, or what then! A reference to two or three parallel 
passages will speedily determine this. In the promise of the 
land to Abraham, it is said, ' Unto thy seed have I given this 
land, from the river of Egypt unto the great river, the river 
Euphrates' (Gen.xv.18). Now, the 'river of Egypt,' the 
Nile, is the meeting point of the two boundaries defined above, 
the Bed Sea and the desert, and the Mediterranean. It, there- 
fore, cannot be * the river' in question. The other one, then, 
which is emphatically * the great river,' must be that intended in 
the description of Moses, — the river Euphrates. And this is 
farther confirmed by other passages. Deut.xi.24, ' Every place 
whereon the soles of your feet shall tread shall be yours ; from 
the wilderness and Lebanon, from the river, the river Euphrates, 
even unto the uttermost sea, shall your coast be.' And so again, 
Josh.i.4, ' From the wilderness and this Lebanon, even unto the 
great river, the river Euphrates, all the land of the Hittites, 
and unto the great sea, toward the going down of the sun, shall be 
your coast.' It is clear, then, that the eastern (or rather north- 
eastern) boundary of the promised land was to be the Euphrates. 
All the country on the western side of that mighty stream was 
included in the inheritance of Abraham's seed. But again, the 
two last passages quoted will help us to determine the north 
boundary also. It is distinctly stated to be the mountains of 
' Lebanon,' which extend northwards as far as Mount Cassius and 

M 2 
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the mouth of the river Orontes. From this point to the head of 
the gulf of Suez is about 600 miles ; the mean breadth from the 
Euphrates to the Mediterranean is about the same. But 500 
miles long by 600 broad would give an area of 250,000 square 
miles instead of 11,000— 160,000,000 acres instead of 7,000,000 
— ^an extent of country considerably larger than any modem 
European kingdom, Russia alone excepted ! Had the two mil- 
lions of Israelites been possessed at once of all this territory, would 
it not have been inevitable, that the * land should become desolate,' 
and the ' beasts of the field' should multiply against them ? Was 
there not need, then, that they should ' drive ouf the inhabitants 
' little by little' ? 

And provision to this end was made by Moses himself. Shortly 
before his death he was instructed by Jehovah as to the precise 
boundaries of that part of the land, which the Israelites were 
then to take possession of, which they were to ' inherit by lot/ 
But a small portion of the whole territory promised them, certainly, 
yet amply suflScient for their present wants. The southern limit 
of this part of the land we have already considered (p.132-3), and 
seen that it extended from the gulf of Akabah to the river Nile, 
including, therefore, the greater part of the modem Desert et Tlh. 
The ascent on the east along the border of Edom, by way of 
Kadesh-bamea, the wilderness of Zin, and the hill of Akrabbim, 

to the Dead Sea, was also alluded to. We have yet to examine 

• 

into the northern boundary, and the remaining portion of the 
eastern. These are clearly defined in the instructions given to 
Moses. Nu.xxxiv.7 — 12, * And this shall be your north border. 
From the great sea ye shall point out for you Mount Hor ; from 
Mount Hor ye shall point out unto the entrance of Hamath ; 
and the goings forth of the border shall be to Zedad ; and the 
border shall go on to Ziphron ; and the goings out of it shall be at 
Hazar-enan. This shall be your north border. And ye shall 
point out your east border from Hazar-enan to Shepham ; and 
the coast shall go down from Shepham to Biblah, on the east side 
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of A in ; and the border shall descend, and shall reach unto the 
side of the sea of Chinnereth eastward. And the border shall go 
down to Jordan, and the goings out of it shall be at the Salt Sea.' 
The only mountain that will inany way answer to the description 
here given of Mount Hor {Heh, Hor-ha-hor, or the great moun- 
tain), as being a notable object from the sea, and lying between it 
and the entrance into the kingdom of Hamath (Epiphania), is 
Mount Cassius, situated directly at the northern end of the ranges 
of Lebanon, which we have already seen reason to regard as the 
extreme northern limit of the promised land. At Mount Cassius 
a break occurs in the hitherto uninterrupted range of mountains, 
of about 15 miles in width, which forms the natural entrance into 
Hamath, and through which the Orontes, ' the river of Hamath,' 
flows down into the sea. This, then, without doubt, is the Mount 
Hor referred to by Moses. The other places in the northern 
border cannot now be identified. With regard to the eastern, it 
would seem to have been, as nearly as possible, the two rivers, 
Orontes and Jordan, with the intervening range of Hermon or 
Anti-Lebanon. This seems probable, from the position oiRiblah^ 
the next northern point above the sea of Chinnereth (Gennesaret), 
which is a city on the Orontes hard by Laodicea. The other two 
places, Shepham and Hazar-enan, still further north, are no longer 
to be found. 

It would seem, therefore, that the only difference made in the 
boundaries here described, from those before referred to, was on 
the east. The northern, western, and southern borders were 
unaltered ; but instead of the Euphrates^ their boundary on the 
east was to be the mountains of Edom, the Dead Sea, the Jordan, 
Anti-Lebanon, and the Orontes. The length of the land would 
thus remain as before, about 500 miles ; the average breadth, 
however, would be reduced from 500 to about 40 or 50. Hence 
the entire area would be but 20 — 25,000 square miles, instead of 
250,000, a diminution of more than one-tenth. This, then, was 
the land which the chosen people were now to receive as their 
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dwelling-place; the first installment of the vast inheritance origi- 
nail J assigned to them, and of which they did not acquire pos- 
session, even govemmentally, until the days of David and Solo- 
mon.* A portion, surely, quite sufficient for thdr present 
need, yet not so large as to expose them to any of those 
evils mentioned by Moses, as likely to arise if the whole 
land were given to them at once ; — the whole land, that is, that 
properly belonged to them. For the fact of his naming the 
river, as the eastern boundary of their land, shews clearly that 
he was not here speaking of that portion at first allotted to them, 
but of the entire tract of country promised by God to Abraham's 
seed. There can be little doubt, therefore, but that this nar- 
rower boundary was ordained, for the express purpose of avoiding 
the evils which must inevitably have arisen from the possession 
of the whole of their inheritance at once.f Even this narrow 
space, however, proved too much, only about one half of it being 
conquered in the days of Joshua. The land which he divided to 
them fell far short of the limits assigned by Moses, and there 
remained ' yet very much land to be possessed' (Josh.xiii.l). On 
the south there was ^ all the borders of the Philistines, and all 
Geshuri, from Sihor, which was before Egypt** (another name for 
the Nile) ' unto the borders of Ekron northward,' * the Gazathites, 
the Ashdodites, the Eshkalonites, the Gittites and the Ekronites ; 
also the Anites." On the north, ^ all the land of the Ganaanites,' 
*the Sidonians,** the 'Hivites, who dwelt in Mount Lebanon,' 
all ^ the land of the GIblites' (the modem Gtibala, between Laodi- 
cea and Mount Oassius), ^ from Baal-gad' (Baalbec) ' under Mount 

* See 2Sam.viii,l — 14, lChron.xviii.1 — 14, lKing8,iv.21 — 5, 2Chron. 
viu.2— 8. 

f Another reason for this limitation of their territory is to be found in the 
fact of Edom, Moab, and Ammon being in possession of large portions of the 
country beyond the Jordan, whose land the Israelites were expressly 
forbidden to conquer (Deut.ii.5,9,19). A prohibition rendered the more 
necessary, from these countries being all of them within the borders of the 
promised land. 
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Hermon unto the entrance into Hamath/* 'from Lebanon unto 
Misrephoth-maira' (Josh.xiii.2 — 6., Judg.iii.3). 

The extent of the land really possessed by them at this time, 
was, therefore, probably not more than 10 — 11,000 square miles, 
as Bishop Golenso supposes. And this proved quite sufficient for 
their wants. Of course, in such a limited space, there was no 
fear that any of the land should ' become desolate** through lack 
of inhabitants, or that * beasts of the field' should ' multiply 
against them.** On the borders of the land, indeed, lions and 
bears might occasionally be met with ; and among the hills and 
forests, panthers and wild boars ; wolves and jackals, probably in 
all parts, as at present ;t but none of them to such an extent as to 
be dangerous to human life. The providence of God preserved 
them from this dreaded evil, and that precisely after the method 
declared to Moses in the wilderness, by allowing them to gain 
possession of the land by degrees, and only driving out the 
original inhabitants little by little, as the Israelites became suffi- 
ciently numerous to occupy their territory. But if so, then, no 
contradiction or anomaly exists ; for Jehovah spake not of the 
little tract which Joshua overran, but of the whole extent of land, 
from the Nile to the Euphrates, from Lebanon to the desert, 
which he had promised to Abraham. Bather, the complete con- 
sistency of the story, the precise agreement of its every part, 
serves as a convincing proof of its reality and truth. 

* This iDention of the Sidonians and Giblites, and the expression 
^/rom Baal-hermon nnto the entrance into Hamath,* serve to fix the northern 
boundary still more clearly, and are fatal to the view very commonly 
adopted, that Mount Hermon is the Hor-ha-hor of Nu.xxxiv.7 — 8, (see also 
Ezek.xlvii. 1 5 — 20,xlviii.l ). The detailed proofs of most of the above identi- 
fication may be seen in Keith's * Land of Israel,' p.57 — 164. 

f See, for mention of lions and bears, Jud.xiv.5, ISam.xvii 34, 1 Kings, 
xiii.24 — 8,xx.36, 2King8,ii.24, lChron.xi.22; for panthers, Jer.v.6, Cant.iv.8 ; 
for wild boars, Ps.lxxz.l3 ; for jackals (here called foxes) Jud.xv.4, Fs.lxiii.lO, 
Cant.ii.l5,Lam.v.l8, Ezek.xiii.4; for wolves, Zeph.iii.3, John,x.l2. Compare 
also Thomson's ' Land and the Book,' p. 93—4, 203. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE WAR ON MIDIAN. 

(Bp. Colemso, Chap. XXIL, p. 139 — 146.) 

The difficulty stated to exist upon this point does not form 
one of Bishop Colenso's main objections to the ' historic** character 
of the Pentateuch. It is introduced rather as subsidiary and 
illustrative than directly conclusive. A difficulty which we may 
rejoice to be freed from by the result of the previous course of 
reasoning, though perhaps insufficient in itself to establish it. 
Still it may be well briefly to test its reality in the same way that 
we have the others. 

1 The events recorded in the last chapters of Numbers are so crowded 
together, that it is incredible that they could all have happened within the 
space of time allotted. Aaron died on * the first day of the fifth month* of 
the fortieth year of the wanderings (Nu.xxxiii.SS). One month the people 
mourned for him (Nu.xx.29). We must then allow one month for the con- 
test with King Antd (xxi.l — 3) ; a fortnight for the journey to the Red Sea 
xxi.4 — ^9); a month for the nine following encampments (xxi.lO — 20); 
a month for the conquest of Heshbon (xxi.21 — 5) ; a fortnight for that of 
Jaazer (xxi.32) ; a month for that of Bashan (xxi.33 — 5) ; in all five months. 
This, with the month's mourning for Aaron, would bring us down to the 
first day of the eleventh month, when Moses addressed the people in the 
plains of Moab (Deut.i.3). Yet the narrative tells us that besides all these* 
there had further happened : — (1) The march into the plains of Moab 
(Nu.xxii.l). (2) Balaam's visit and prophesyings (xxii. — iv.). (3) The whore- 
doms with the Moabites in Shittim (xxv.). (4) The plague (xxv.4-9). (5) The 
numbering of the people (xxvi.) (6) The war on Midian (xxxi.), which alone 
must have required a month or six weeks at least. 

2. The narrative of the war contains many extraordinary statements. 
That 12,000 Israelites slew all the males of the Midianites (probably 
about 48,000), took some 100,000 prisoners, of whom all but 32,000 were 
commanded to be massacred in cold blood ; besides seizing 675,000 sheep, 
72,000 oxen, and 61,000 asses, and all their goods, as spoil. That they 
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brought all these back to the camp with them, each man having thus 
8 captives and 67 cattle to attend to. And that they did all this without 
the loss of a single man ! 

1. With respect to the time to be allowed for the various 
events which occurred within the last 6 months of the sojourn in 
the wilderness, Bishop Colenso has certainly apportioned it out 
very cleverly, so as to make it appear at least two months too 
short. Has he, however, done so equally fairly ? 

(i.) On what ground is the attack of king Arad fixed as 
subsequent to the mourning for Aaron ? It occurred, we read, 
during their stay at Mount Hor; most probably, therefore, 
during the month directly after Aaron's death (comp. Nu.xx.29, 
xxi.1-4, xxxiii.38-41). If so, one month of Bishop Colenso's 
reckoning: is removed. 

(ii.) By what remarkable rule are two months and a half 
found to be absolutely requisite for the conquest of a tract of 
country about twice the size of Essex, by a host numbering, 
probably, 200,000 armed men ? Surely a month or six weeks 
would be amply sufficient ; especially when we remember that the 
conquest was effected, not by protracted sieges, but by two deci- 
sive battles, in which all the strength of the land was cut off at a 
stroke (Nu.xxi.23-4,33-5, Deut.ii.32-3, iii.1-3). If so, another 
month of the six is removed. 

(iii.) On what authority is the war with Midian placed be/ore 
the eleventh month ? It is not mentioned by Moses in his address, 
though the conquest of Sihon and Og are largely dwelt upon. 
Nay, rather it is pointedly excluded, for all the other notable 
occurences of the preceding months are carefiiUy recalled to 
mind, even up to the plague because of Baal-peor (Deut.iv.3-4f). 
Would the punishment of the cause of that plague — the Mi- 
dianites — have been omitted, had it already occurred ? But if so, 
then there only remain the short march into the plains of Moab, 
the visit of Balaam to Balak, the abiding in Shittim, with the 
whoredoms of the people and their punishment, and the second 
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numbering, to be accomplished in the space of two months. A 
period certainly sufficiently long. 

It would seem, then, that there was quite time enough for all 
the events that Moses narrates to have occurred within the 
allotted time, without anything incredible being involved. Yet 
Bishop Colenso tells us, that even on his reckoning, the events 
would 'have been crowded one upon another in a most astonish- 
ing and really impossible manner' (p. 145). What would he 
say, then, to the history of the &mous 100 days? That a 
banished monarch of a powerful empire should suddenly return 
from his island home with a few retainers, proceed throughout 
the whole country (a distance of over 400 miles), displace the 
reigning sovereign, change the constitution, summon a fresh 
senate, and alter all the existing civil and political arrangements 
of the state ; assemble an army of 125,000 veterans, who were 
living scattered over all parts of his land, march with these to the 
frontier (nearly 200 miles more), find there two hostile armies 
assembled to oppose his progress, one transported by sea from a 
neighbouring island, the other marched by land for a distance of 
over 400 miles ; spend some days in manceuvering against these, 
fight three battles, fly to his capital (again nearly 200 miles), 
sign an abdication, and quit the country ; and all in the space 
oi* three months and one week! Is not this a 'crowding one 
upon another ' of events, ' most astonishing and really impos- 
sible'? Does not such a narrative involve a variety of circum- 
stances utterly incredible ? Has it not an ' unhistoric ' character 
most unmistakeably stamped upon it ? And yet that narrative is 
TRUE. With such an instance before us, we may well give credence 
to the simple story of the Pentateuch. 

2. With respect to the details of the war itself, we may- 
observe, — 

(i.) That it took place after God had begun to ' to put the 
dread ' of the Israelites, and ' the fear ' of them upon the nations 
(Deut.ii.25); and was, doubtless, a realization of the promise. 
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* Ye shall chase your enemies, and they shall fall before you by 
the sword. And five of you shall chase an hundred, and an 
hundred of you shall put ten thousand to flight ; and your 
enemies shall &11 before you by the sword ' (Lev.xxvi.7-8). It 
was the special providence of God, then, which preserved them 
from loss, not any peculiar prowess of their own. 

(ii.) The slaughter of the people was no more than was com- 
manded and performed in regard to the Oanaanites generally 
(Deut.vii.2,16, xx.16-8, Josh.vi.21, viii.26,&c). It was done by 
the express command of Jehovah, the appointed means whereby 
his righteous vengeance was accomplished (Nu.xxxi.2). 

(iii.) The spoil would, doubtless, be driven to the camp in 
large herds of several hundreds each, which would leave quite 
sufficient men to guard the helpless captives. To suppose that 
every one of the 12,000 had 8 prisoners and 87 cattle under his 
own charge is preposterous. 

(iv.) It by no means follows, that because 12,000 'men of 
war ' were chosen out to go to fi<rht with Midian ; therefore the 
army consisted of no more than these. Would they not take 
some of their servants with them also ? And if so, then to these 
no doubt, were the captured flocks and herds committed.* 

In none of the details of the war, then, is there aught 
incredible, or even unlikely. Some of the numbers are large ; but 
does not profane history present us with numbers as large and 
statements as extraordinary as any to be found in Scripture ! Do 
we not read of Alexander leading an army of 40,000 against a 
host of 5-600,000, and defeating them ! and, again, shortly after- 
wards, coping successfully with an army which numbered over 
1,000,000 ? Do we not read of Atilla losing in a single battle 



* The silence of Scripture respecting the presence of servants in the 
host will probably be urged as an objection. But when, in all history, 
were the servants of an army reckoned as part of its available strength P 
How often are they passed by utterly unnoticed ! And yet in what army 
were they ever absent ? 
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160,000 men! Have we not authentic records of the slaughter 
of 1,100,000 at the siege of Jerusalem ! of the massacre of 
30,000 within the space of 2 days at Magdeburgh ! Did not 
Napoleon lead an army of 450,000 men into Russia! and 
again, 350,000 the next year into Germany ! and lose nearly 
every man of them ! Not to speak of the vast hosts and the 
prodigious slaughter in the wars of the Turks, the Tartars, or the 
Mongols. And shall we then reject the Bible as untrue, because 
it also sometimes tells us of gigantic hosts, and fearful loss of 
life!* If it be exposed to all the tests that profane history 
is subject to, let it at least be treated as fairly ; and let not 
statements, which are admitted without objection in other books, 
be urged as proofs of exaggeration and incredibility in it. 



* Some of these large numbers may very probably have arisen from 
errors of transcription. There are several instances of discrepancies be- 
tween the books of Chronicles, and Samuel and Kings, which have, 
doubtless, originated in this way (comp. for example, iChron xviii.4, with 
2Sam.viii.4; and lChron.xix.l8, with 2Sam.x.l8; in both of which the 
Chronicler reads 7,000, the author of Samuel 700). But this cannot well 
account for all. 
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CHAPTER X. 

CONCLUDING REMARKS. 

Merely to criticise Bishop Oolenso's book, or expose the 
unsoundness of his arguments, is not the object of the present 
volume. Such a course might suflSce, perhaps, for any ordinary 
controversy, where the conclusion is of small importance, and a 
successful issue the great end in view. But the subject of this, in 
which we are engaged, is too momentous to be handled thus. 
The reality and truth of the Mosaic narrative is a point of too 
great importance to be regarded as a mere matter of opinion, the 
discussion of which may serve to sharpen our wits and display our 
acumen. The unhistoric character of the Pentateuch once con- 
ceded, and all idea of Mosaic origin or authorship is at an end ; 
the books must have been composed some centuries after the 
events occurred. The consentient testimony of ages is put aside 
as worthless, and the external evidence for authenticity reduced 
to a mere shadow. The liability to error in the subject matter of 
the books is increased an hundred-fold, and corruptions from mul- 
tiplied transcription sink into insignificance, before the exagge- 
rations and distortions of a traditionary narrative. A mist 
of doubt is spread over every part, the province of criticism 
enlarged to an indefinite extent. Whatever appears to the critic 
incredible, or even improbable, is unhesitatingly rejected as 
untrue. Every miracle, every strange and wondrous event is 
pronounced hyperbole, or fiction ; the entire narrative reduced to 
the standard of nineteenth-century probability. Even this, how- 
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ever, cannot satisfy the cravings of an all-pervading scepticism. 
To distinguish between the genuine and false in history, to elimi- 
nate the hidden kemal of truth from the encrustations of error, 
to set up ourselves as competent judges of the reality and worth of 
the Human elements in Revelation is but the first step towards 
adopting the same course in regard to the Divine. If the 
history be traditionary, why not also the doctrine ? If that be 
distorted and erroneous, why not this also I If that require the 
application of searching criticism to determine what is true or 
false, why not apply our * verifying feculty ' to the latter also \ 
Both were written by the same hand, and are found inextricably 
interwoven with each other; let both, then, be treated alike, both 
be subjected to the same searching ordeal, the same rigorous 
investigation ; let both be purified, revised, and brought into 
accordance with our innate consciousness of truth, our exalted 
and in&.ll]ble reason ! The principle holds good for one^ why not, 
then, also for the other ? But if so ; — if we are thus at liberty to 
accept or reject the spiritual teaching of the Bible at will, appealing 
to our own notions of right and wrong as the sole judges, then all 
idea of inspiration and authoritative value is at an end. The 
Bible may be a very old book, a very wise book, a very edifying 
book ; nay, perhaps, the wisest, the most edifying ever written ; 
but it is the Word of Man, not the Word of God. We 
may admire it, revere it, love it ; but we are under no obli- 
gation to believe it, or conform ourselves to its commands. We 
would not presume to say, that this denial of the historic character 
of the Pentateuch would in every case lead to the denial of its 
Divine origin ; still less, that such is the ultimate aim of the 
objector, whose arguments we have been reviewing. But we 
cannot shut our eyes to the momentous issues really at stake ; 
the probable result, the certain tendency of the position he main- 
tains. What matters it, then, whose scholarship is greatest, 
whose arguments are clearest, whose side is best supported by 
authority! What matters it which side triumphs, so that the 
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TRUTH prevails ! If the Pentateuch be untrue, if its narratives are 
bare traditions, through which, as through a misty cloud, we 
dimly see the forms of by-gone ages, if its statements are as unre- 
liable as Bishop Oolenso argues, let us quit the field at once ; for 
what use to combat longer when the death-blow has been struck ! 
What if his arguments be at times unsound, his quotations in- 
correct, his criticisms worthless ; if his conclusion be but proved, 
these trifles are of little moment. Let us brace our minds to 
accept it, and realize its meaning and its consequences as best we 
can. All else is insignificant. But if his case be really un- 
proven, if his objections are insufficient or unfounded, if the 
weight of evidence be clearly on the other side, and the reality 
and truthfulness of the Pentateuch is established beyond dispute, 
then wherefore trouble ourselves fiirther with the petty inaccu- 
racies and errors of Bishop Oolenso ! The fiery dart is quenched, 
the blow averted, and our prize is safe ; to expose and irritate 
our opponent would add nothing to its security. We may still 
open our Bibles, and turning to the books of Moses, proclaim 
them true and worthy of belief by all. We may still take the 
lives of the patriarchs of old as examples of faith and virtue ; 
still follow the chosen race of Israel through all their eventful 
history, and derive spiritual edification from every point, — share 
with them the bondage of Egypt in our natural sinfulness, pass 
with them from death into life at the regenerating waters of 
the Red Sea, travel with them through the weary wilderness of 
temptation and trial, experience the hardships and privations of 
this mortal state, the many falls from grace, the many unde- 
served, undesired mercies, till like them we pass at length into 
the glorious land of promise reserved for the people of God, — and 
still feel at every step, that we are dealing with realities^ with 
living men and actual events, not with mere shadows, of which 
we can know nothing certainly ! What matter, then, if some 
have doubted of its truth, and therein have fallen into many 
faults and errors ? Will our hold upon the Word of God be the 
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stronger by holding up their fkilings to ridicale or scorn ! No ; 
whichever decision onr investigations may have led us to, the 
persons of the controversy are nothing, the conclusion all in all. 
In examining the various objections adduced by Bishop Colenso, 
we have been indeed compelled to enter into many of these lesser 
details. The nature of his argument, and the importance of the 
subject, alike necessitated, that nothing should be overlooked 
which could in any way affect our judgment. We have thus 
been brought in contact with some of the less pleasing features of 
his book, and pure love of truth has led us to expose whatever 
error was found mingled with his reasoning. We would &in 
hope that many, at least, of these less creditable portions were 
inadvertent not intentional ; but however this may be, we have 
done with all such details now. We write to vindicate the books 
of Moses, not to malign that of Bishop Colenso. Let us turn, 
therefore, from .the Man to the Subject. How stands the case, 
is the Pentateuch untrue or true ! — ^a legend or a history ? 

It has been tried severely. The narrative of the Exodus, 
which takes up four-fifths of it, has been subjected to the most 
thorough scrutiny in every part. The consistency of the various 
statements it contains has been tested in every imaginable way. 
In particular, the number of the children of Israel has been com- 
pared with all the circumstances of their history in succession. 
The evidence, both for the objections alleged, and for the expla- 
nations offered, has been fully stated and carefully weighed. 
Every incidental allusion, or illustrative passage that could be 
discovered, has been brought to bear upon the points discussed. 
The strict grammatical meaning of every word has been attended 
to so far as possible ; the context consulted, the usage of the 
writer considered and allowed for ; the points of contact with 
geography and history illustrated by references to modem 
travellers and writers; the value to be attached to silence 
careftilly observed, in accordance with the canons of interpreta- 
tion laid down at starting. And with what result! In the 
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majority of cases it has appeared, that the objections taken to 
the narrative were utterly without foundation. In the remainder, 
that though some doubt upon the points existed, yet the weight 
of probability was very strongly in favour of the explanations 
suggested, and the objections had but little to support them. 
Not one single inconsistency, or contradiction has been esta- 
blished, even in the minutest details of the story. Tried by the 
test of Scripture, one after another of the difficulties alleged has 
vanished into thin air, evaporated beneath the searching beams of 
Truth. A few time-honoured errors, that had clung to the narra- 
tive for ages, till they almost seemed part of it, have been exposed 
and cast aside indeed ; some hurtful, useless props discarded ; 
J)ut the story itself has stood unshaken and unmoved. The storm 
that has swept away all the mere human excrescences, that had 
attached themselves to it, has left it more deeply rooted than 
before, fairer and comelier than ever. Negatively^ then, the Pen- 
tateuch is established true. Nought has been alleged against it 
that could stand the test of close examination ; no flaw or fault 
detected anywhere. Yea, rather, many of those things, which 
were advanced to prove its falsehood, have been turned into 
direct evidences of its truth. The mere absence of any valid 
objection would be in itself a sufficient ground for receiving the 
Pentateuch as true ; but when to this, we add the vast array of 
positive evidence that can be adduced in its support, the argu- 
ment becomes unanswerable. Let us, in conclusion, examine 
briefly into what this positive evidence consists of. We have 
heard the plaintifi'^s side, and have found a cross-examination of 
his witnesses a sufficient answer to all he could allege by way 
of accusation. Let us now listen for a moment to the case of the 
defendant. His witnesses are of two kinds, internal and external ; 
and the following is a concise summary of what some of them 
have to say on his behalf.* 

* To state these fully would demand a separate volume. All that 

N 
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We will commence with the testimony from within. This will 
consist chiefly in minute and manifestly undesigned coincidences 
between diflFerent portions of the narrative, and other similar 
marks of truthfulness and accuracy. Those first named are 
deduced from the objections with which we have been engaged : — 

1. In Gen.xlvi.l2, the names of Hezron and Hamul are inserted in 
a peculiar manner, which seems to indicate that they did not, in strict- 
ness, belong to those who came into Egypt. In v. 2 6-7 it appears that 
two out of the previous list were probably bom in Egypt — ^most likely, 
therefore, Hezron and Haiuul. No direct statement is, however, made 
to that effect, no reason assigned for the peculiar way in which their 
names are mentioned. From a careful examination of Gen.xxxviii. 
and a comparison of it with various other parts of the story, both 
before and after, all perfectly independent of each other, and in none 
of which the birth of Hezron and Hamul is so much as alluded to, i^ 
appears that they were in fact bom some 12-3 years after the journey 
of Jacob into E^ypt. The tacit way in which this appears in the list, 
is one of the most striking points in the coincidence, and brings out 
clearly, both the wntex*^ familiarity with the history he was narrating, 
and the care with which he wrote. May we not safely trust such a 
writer in other matters ? 

2. The duration of the sojourn in Egypt, deduced from a comparison 
of Ex.xii.40-], with the ages of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, at 
different periods of their lives, recorded in the preceding narrative, is 
found to accord remarkably with the ages of the descendants of Levi 
mentioned in Ex. vi. 16, 18,20, and vii.7, as also with the statements 
respecting the family of Joseph in Gen.1.23, and Nu.xxvii.1,3. Nine 
perfectly independent statements (and those mostly concerning num- 
bers) being thus shewn to be in complete agreement with each other. 

3. In Ex.xii.46, two commands are given respecting the Passover, 
for which no reason appears in the narrative ; — to eat it ' in one house,' 
and not to ' carry forth aught of the flesh abroad out of the house.* 
A comparison of the number of the male first-bom redeemed in the 
wilderness, with the total population, shews us, that each household 
must have included on an average 40 souls, who of course could not 
all reside in a single house. This, coupled vrith the two further in- 
structions respecting the Passover, that there was to be but one lamb 
for each household (xii.3), and that all the circumcised servants were 
to partake of it (xii.44), furnishes the reason for the commands in 

is here intended is to present the reader with an outline of the argu- 
ment, which he may All in for himself. All the instances selected 
have reference, like Bishop Colenso's objections, to the later part of 
the Pentateuch, beginning with the descent into Egypt. 
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question. Thus shewing at once the consistency of the instructions 
themselves, and also their agreement with the subsequent numberings 
of the people. 

4. In Ley.xxiii.4d, the celebration of the Feast of Tabernacles is 
enjoined to commemorate the children of Israel having 'dwelt in 
booths ' when they came * out of Egypt ' ; although no such dwelling in 
booths is ever directly mentioned. Upon examining more closely, how- 
ever, the clue is found in the name of their first encampment, Succoth. 
And a careful comparison of two or three other passages (having 
nothing whatever to do either with Succoth or the Feast) leads to the 
conclusion, that they remained there for some days, living no doubt in 
booths, from which the name of the encampment was derived. Had 
this encampment not been a reality, fresh in the mind of the writer 
and of the people, would he have left his meaning thus apparently 
obscure ? 

5. In Nu.xi.26-7930, xii.4, expressions are used which indicate that 
the Tabernacle was entirely separate from the ordinary camp. This 
accords precisely with the regulations laid down in Nu.i.52, ii.2, and 
the statement respecting the cause of this distance in Ex.xxxiii.7, and 
also throws much light upon the various priestly offices which were 
to be performed * without the camp' (Lev.iv.11-2, vi.10-1, xvi.27, 
Nu.xix.3,&c). Thus two perfectly distinct parts of the narrative, a 
general law, and the services prescribed to the priests, are shewn to be 
all agreed ; and the position of the Tabernacle in the camp is esta- 
blished as a reality. 

6. When Moses went up into Mount Sinai to receive the tables 
of the law, the command was given, that the flocks and herds should 
not * feed before the Mount ' (Ex.xxxiv.3). It, therefore, was evi- 
dently regarded as a place suitable for pasture. In an earlier part 
of the story, we read, that Moses had led his father-in-law's flock 
to * the Mount of God' for pasturage, when keeping them in the wilder- 
ness. A further and independent proof of the same thing. 

7. The original limits assigned to the promised land, were the 
Desert, the Mediterranean, Lebanon, and the Euphrates. In speaking 
of this, God said, that he would not drive out the original inhabitants 
' in one year,' but only • little by little,' lest the land should ' become 
desolate,' and *the beasts of the field' should multiply (Ex.xxiii. 
29-30). Thirty-nine years afterwards, in the definition of the bounda- 
ries of the land to be divided by lot, about one-tenth of the whole 
inheritance was allotted to them, without the slightest allusion being 
made, however, to the fact of this being only party or to the reason 
why no more should be as yet possessed. 

8.* In Ex.xvii.1-7, an account is given of the miraculous supply 
of water at Bephidim, followed in v. 8-1 6 by the story of Amalek's 

* This and the four next in order are taken chiefly from Blunt's 
' Undesigned Coincidences.' 

n2 
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attack and overthrow ; no connection is, however, drawn between 
them. In Deut.xxv.l8, the sin of Araalek is thus described: — *He 
met thee by the way, and smote the hindmost of thee, all the feeble 
behind thee, when thou wast faint and weary ; and he feared not God/ 
How remarkably does this last expression bring out the reason of the 
attack (unnoticed in the narrative) — to deprive them of the supply of 
water, which God had vouchsafed to them. Nor is this all. He is 
said to have come when the Israelites were * faint and weary,' while 
yet the cause of this, the previous lack of water, is in Deuteronomy 
passed by unmentioned. He is said to have smitten the rearward of 
their host, the most exhausted of the people ; in striking accordance 
with which is the expression in Ex.xvii.8-9, 'Then came Amalek, and 
fought with Israel in Rephidim. And Moses said unto Joshua, 
choose us out men, and jco out, fight with Amalek ; to-morrow I will 
stand on the top of the hill.' By this implying that Amalek's attack 
had began be/ore the final battle, and that it was necessary to send 
out in order to fight against him. Each passage thus agrees precisely 
with the other, and illustrates remarkably its meaning ; though, with 
the exception of the general fact of Amalek's attack, they have no 
apparent resemblance. 

9. In Nu.x.29-d2, a request is mentioned of Moses to Hobab, his 
brother-in-law, to journey with them into the promised land ; but it is 
not said whether he agreed to it or not. In Jud.i.16 we read, ' And 
the children of the Kenite, Moses's father-in-law, went up out of the 
city of palm-trees with the children of Judah into the wilderness of 
Judah.' In which no allusion whatever is made to Modes' petition to 
Hobal), while yet the reality of that petition, and its acceptance, are 
uumistakeably implied. 

10. From the regulations for the encampment given in Nu.ii.-iii., 
it appears that the tribe of Reuben pitched their tents to the south of 
the Tabernacle, as did also (in the inner square) the family of Kohath 
among the Levites. Now the conspiracy recorded in Nu.xvi., wag 
headed by Dathan and Abiram, great-grandsons of Reuben, and 
Korah, the gradson of Kohath, whose tents were therefore tolerably 
close to one another. A space, however, intervened, which accounts 
for the fact, that when Dathan and Abiram, and all the company that 
had joined themselves with them and Korah were swallowed up, yet 
I the children of Korah died not ' (Nu.xxvi.ll). The narrative imply- 
ing, that the rival Tabernacle, which these three had set up, was hard 
by the tents of Dathan and Abiram, and therefore in the camp of 
Reuben (xvi.24-7). A further argument is thus obtained for the reality 
of the system of encampment, recorded in Nu.i.-ii., and especially for 
the existence of an open space between the Levites and the rest of , the 
people. The consistency of the offenders being of the tribe of Reuben,, 
the first-bom, and the family of Kohath, to which was committed the 
charge of the vessels of the sanctuary, and to which the priests also 
belonged ; also the allusion to this peculiar honour which belonged to 
them in Moses' reproof (v.8-10), should not be overlooked. 
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11. When the children of Israel came into the country of Moah, 
messengers were sent from Balak, the king of Moab, and from the 
elders of Midian to Balaam, whose petition he at first refused. Sub- 
sequently, however, on a second embassage apparently from Balak 
alone ^ he consented to come. No mention is made of his visiting 
Midian ; * he went and returned to his place.' A little after we read 
that the Israelites were seduced into whoredoms by the Midianites, 
and that this arose from advice given to the latter by Balaam 
(Nu.xxxi.l6), who was also slain with them when vengeance was 
taken by the Israelites (xxxi.8). This at first seems contradictory, 
till we call to mind the fact, that a joint embassage both from Moab 
and Midian was sent to Balaam, while in Nu.xxiii.-v. we have the 
record of his visit to Moab alone. How he came subsequently to be 
found among the Midianites is clear then, — it was in compliance 
with their original request. Thus the apparent difficulty becomes, 
when closely examined, a remarkable coincidence. 

12. In the account of the whoredoms in the plains of Shittim, 
the chief offender named is Zimri, the son of Salu, the prince 
of the tribe of Simeon, No doubt his tribe followed his ex- 
ample, and therefore suffered greatly in the plague which followed, 
and in which 24,000 died. It is remarkable, that in the numbering 
of the tribes shortly afterward, the tribe of Simeon only mustered 
22,200, having diminished by 37,100 during the preceding 3 8 years, which 
is 25,000 more than any other tribe ! It is remarkable, also, thsit Simeon 
alone is omitted in the blessing of Moses recorded in Deut.xxxiii. 

13. In reminding the people of the giving of the law at Mount 
Sinai, Moses speaks of a command which was given them by God — 
* get you into your tents again * (Deut.v.30), when yet he has never 
spoken of their having le/t them. On turning to Ex.xix.17, however, 
the whole becomes clear ; for it is written there, that ' Moses brought 
forth the people out of the camp to meet God ; and they stood in the 
nether part of the mount.' Thus in Deuteronomy no mention is made 
of the going out, but only of the return; in Exodus mention of 
the going out, but none of the command to return. The undesigned 
character of the coincidence is thus apparent. 

14. The narrative of the 'golden calf presents us with another 
similar instance. The going ' out of the camp * to reach the Mount, 
and the standing 'afar off' afterwards (Ex.xx. 18,21), imply that the 
encampment was at some distance from Mount Sinai. In accordance 
with which we read that Moses, when he descended from the Mount ^s-ith 
the tables of the law, did not immediately enter the camp ; he first heard 
the sound of the singing, and not until he ' came nigh unto the camp * 
did he see the calf and the dancing, upon which he broke the tables 
''beneath the mount,' not ^upon' it. The same space between the 
camp and the Mount is also implied by the command, that the flocks 
and herds should not ' feed before the Mount.' But again ; in the 
account of the destruction of the calf, it is said, that Moses strewed 
the powder of it ' upon the water,* where yet no water whatever is 
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mentioned. The parallel place in Deuteronomy again supplies the 
missing information, by its mention of a ' brook that descended out of 
the Mount' (Deut.ix.21). 

15. The character of the Laws first giTcn at Sinai is strikingly con- 
firmatory of the truth of the narrative. Had it been left to a later 
age to compose the account of the journey through the wilderness, and 
the writer had desired to record the laws delivered to the people at the 
Mount of God, he would naturally have put the most important first, 
and have left the lesser ones concerning details to the end. Not so, 
however, the writer of the Pentateuch. The three chapters of enact- 
ments immediately after the narrative of the giving of tne law will set 
the matter clearly before us. The subjects with which they are occu- 
pied arc as follows : — The prohibition of images, of altars of hewn 
stone, of steps (Ex.xx.23 — 6) ; the purchase of servants and their re- 
lease (xxi.2 — ] 1) ; the difference between murder and manslaughter, the 
punishment of man-stealing, of dishonouring parents, of iniuries done 
to servants (xxi.l2 — 27) ; the punishment and restitution in cases of 
injuries done by or to the cattle of the people (xxi.28— 36) ; the law of 
theft, and damage to the property of others (xxii.l — 15) ; of seduction, 
witchcraft, bestiality, and idolatry (xxii.l6 — 20) ; prohibitions against 
the oppression of strangers, or of the afflicted and helpless, against 
usury, and taking raiment in pledge (xxii.21 — 7); injunctions to 
reverence authorities, to offer the firstlings of sheep and oxen, and not 
to eat flesh torn by beasts (xxii.28 — 31) ; against false witness, parti- 
ality in judgment, indifference to others' weal, bribery, and oppression 
(xxiii.l — 9) ; the Sabbath of years and of days (xxiii.lO — 2) ; blasphemy 
(xxiii.l3) ; the feasts of Jehovah (xxiii.l 4 — 7); particular laws con- 
cerning sacrifices, the bringing of first-fruits, the cooking of kids 
(xxiii.l 8 — 9). Precisely such a miscellaneous series of commands, 
mostly relating to the details of every-day life, as was required for the 
immediate guidance of the people, and the decision of the numberless 
petty disputes, which would be continually brought before the recently 
appointed judges (Ex.xviii.26). Would a writer of traditions, centu- 
ries after the delivery of the laws, have recorded such a list of uncon- 
nected and often trifling enactments as the first in order of divine 
commands? 

16. Many of the Laws given in the wilderness arose out of incidental 
circumstances of the time, and are recorded in connection with them. 
The prohibition of wine and strong drink to the Priests, on the death 
of Nadab and Abihu, who offered strange fire before Jehovah, probably 
from excess in this particular (Lev.x.9-11) ; the punishment to he 
awarded for blasphemy and quarreling, on the strife of two men in the 
camp, one of whom blasphemed the Divine name (Lev.xxiv.lO — 23) ; 
the keeping of the Passover in the second month if any were unclean 
at the appointed time, on the fact of certain men being defiled with a 
dead boay on its celebration at Mount Sinai (Nu.ix.6 — 14) ; the 
punishment for Sabbath-breaking, on a man being found gatherings 
sticks on the Sabbath day (Nu.xv.32 — 6) ; the law of inheritance for 
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daughters, on the absence of any male descendants in the family of 
Zelophehad (Nu.xxvii.l — 11). How natural that, in a contemporary 
history, the law and its occasion should thus stand side by side. How 
unlikely that such trifling incidents, which had nothing to do with the 
main drift of the story, should haye been handed down in connection 
with the laws occasioned by them, through many generations, and been 
at last recorded in this way by a compiler of national legends ! 

17. Several of the laws make mention of the Camp ; regulations 
which afterwards applied to cities, are recorded in their original form, as 
referring to the state of things in the wilderness. Instance the burning 
of the sacrifice for sins of ignorance (Lev.iv.lO — 1, &c.), the carrying 
forth of the ashes of the altar (vi.ll), the dwelling-place of lepers and 
their cleansing (xiii.46, xiv.3), the slaying of all beasts at the door 
of the tabernacle (xvii.3 — 4), the putting forth of unclean persons, with 
the lepers (Nu.v.2 — 4), &c. Would these laws have so thoroughly 
retained their form, if they had been traditionary ? 

18. The general lack of order and symmetry in the arrangement of 
the books is far more compatible with a contemporary narrative, than 
with one composed a long time afterwards. But if contemporary, then 
the only errors to which it is liable are corruptions from repeated 
copying, and blunders or positive untruths on the part of the writer, 
which must be clearly proved before they can be admitted. 

19. In the midst of all this disorder and irregularity of composition, 
there is yet not a single anachronism, error of chronology, or other 
contradiction to be found. The same things are often referred to two 
or three times (e,g,, the order of encampment and marching of the 
tribes, Nu.ii., x.5 — 6,13 — 28 ; the names of the 12 princes, Nu.i.5 — 15, 
ii.,vii; the list of encampments in Nu.xxxiii., compared with the 
general narrative ; the history of the sojourn generally, recapittdated 
by Moses, Deut.i. — xi.) ; ages are mentioned at diflFerent periods (of 
Aaron, Ex.vii.7, Nu.xxxiii.39 ; of Moses, Ex.vii.7, Deut.xxxi.2, 
xxxiv.7); dates given for the various joumeyings (see p.ll9 — 23, 
especially note on p. 122), and. yet not one inconsistency involved. 
Three especial instances may be noted where the truthfulness of the 
narrative in respect to time is displayed. The prominence given to 
Eleazar in one of the commands given shortly before Aaron's death, 
when he was probably becoming infirm from age (Nu.xix.3) ; the 
sudden mention of Phineas as one of the priests, first in the 40th year 

*of the sojourn (Nu.xxv.7) ; and the substitution of an entirely new 
list of princes in the 40th year, to that thrice recorded in the 2nd 
(Nu.xxxiv.l9 — 28, comp.i.5 — 15, ii., vii.). 

20. Lastly, let the general tone of the narrative be regarded. Its 
precision in names, and dates, and numbers, in matters of detail and of 
trifling importance. Its simplicity, the absence of aught heroic or 
fanciful in it, of aught inflated or boastful. Its impartiality, recording 
with equal fulness and distinctness the failings and the virtues of the 
people and their leaders, never praising or extenuating anything. ^ Its 
natural and consistent pictures of character, — the fearful, time-serving. 
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half-distrustful Jacob ; the conscientious, tender-hearted, dutiful 
Joseph ; the timid, self-despising, self-denying Moses, full of faith and 
zeal, yet * meek above all men '; the more fiery and impetuous Joshua, 
filled with the deepest veneration for his master ; the wise-headed, 
base-hearted Balaam. Are not these pictures drawn from life ? Would 
they probably have been so truthful had the narrative been mere 
tradition ? Would the character of Moset^ have been what it is ? Are 
the national ballads and legends of other nations thus precise and 
simple, impartial and lifelike ? Does the author, in a word, write like 
a narrator of ancient tales and stories ? Or have not his books rather 
all the characteristics of genuine history ? 

Such are some of the evidences from within, which may be 
adduced in support of the reality and truthfulness of the Mosaic 
narrative. Some of them are, doubtless, capable of explanation 
on the contrary view ; we do not, therefore, advance them as so 
many positive proofs of its historic character. They merely 
render that character more or less probable, shew that it is at least 
more likely that the narrative is true than otherwise. The degree 
of probability thus established may be, in some cases, very small. 
But then, it must be remembered, that the argument is cumula- 
tive. Each one of these probabilities is perfectly independent of 
the others, is founded on entirely separate data, affects the narra- 
tive in quite a different point from all the rest. Hence, we have 
to estimate, not the weight of each individual, but the sum of the 
whole added together. Twenty distinct probabilities of one to 
twenty make an even balance. Supposing, then, that at starting 
the probabilities were equal, and it were as likely that the Penta- 
teuch were traditionary as that it were historical ; if each one of 
the points we have discussed did but increase the likelihood of the 
latter view by one-twentieth, so that the ratio of probability were* 
in each case as 21 to 20, instead of equal, yet the result of the 
whole would be that it was tvnce as probable that the Pentateuch 
was true, as that it was false. Another point, which must not be 
overlooked in estimating the value of such evidence as we have 
just adduced is, that it is wholly incidental. We cannot sup- 
pose that the author, when he wrote his narrative, inserted all 
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these little expressions and minute details, for the purpose of 
establishing the truth of what he wrote. If he had, we should 
infallibly have found them a great deal more on the surfece, more 
pointed and apparent than they are. As it is, they are only to 
be detected by diligent searching ; hundreds and thousands have 
passed them by without an idea of their existence. But the more 
hidden, the deeper lying, by so much is their testimony the more 
unexceptionable and convincing. And yet, once more, there is a 
general aspect of this question of internal evidence, which should 
be borne in mind. To seek for such apparently insignificant 
coincidences and signs of truth, is really to subject the narrative 
to a severer and more conclusive test than even that applied in 
the main portion of our argument. To make an untrue narrative 
consistent and harmonious in great things is difficult ; but to make 
it abound with hidden concords in trifles, to free it from contra- 
diction in the minute details is far more so ; and when we suppose 
the case of a mass of distorted oral traditions honestly recorded 
by a writer in the form in which he found them, simply impos- 
sible. Even if, therefore, it could be clearly proved that the 
Pentateuch was compiled from old traditions, and not from con- 
temporaneous sources, yet the presence of these undesigned 
coincidences and the freedom of the books from contradictions, 
even in the lesser trifling points concerned, would be sufficient to 
establish these traditions TRUE, and give to all their statements 
the character and the importance of authentic history. 

We turn now to the second kind of testimony to be adduced 
in favour of the historic character of the Pentateuch, — the 
evidence from without. This will consist in points of agreement 
with the manners and customs, geography, and history of Egypt 
and the wilderness. So numerous are these that we must con- 
tent ourselves with a bare enumeration, leaving the details of 
argument to be supplied by the reader. 

1. To find an accurate account of the Exodus in the records of 
Egypt was not to be expected. National pride would be sure to 
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mutilate and distort a narrative so full of disgrace and humiliation. 
And so we find it. Manetho, the native historian, has a story of a 
leprous and impious people who rebelled against the Egyptians, under 
the leadership of one Osarsiph (probably a corruption of Joseph), a priest 
of On, on account of oppression; became masters of Egypt for 13 
years, but were at last defeated and driven forth into Syria.'*' This 
doubtless refers to the Israelites, and confirms the principal features in 
the narrative—- the oppression, the disaster to the Egyptians, and the 
flight into Syria. 

2. The date of the Exodus (deduced from various independent con- 
siderations) has been fixed as probably about the middle of the 17th 
century, B.C. It would seem, from Is.lii.4, that the oppressors of the 
Israelites were Assyrians, not native sovereigns of Egypt. Now it is 
found that, about this time (the date cannot be fixed exactly), there 
were Assyrian kings ruling in Egypt, who were hated by the people 
generally.f Further, that one of them reigned about 40 years, whose 
son reigned but one ; precisely the lengths which the narrative would 
lead us to assign to the reign of the Pharaoh who sought Moses' life, 
and he who was drowned in the Red Sea (Ex.ii.ll — 5,23, iv.l9, comp. 
Heb.xi.24— 6)4 

3. The names of places in Egypt mentioned in the story are, for the 
most part, well-known and authentic sites ; agreeing well in situation 
with the events recorded concerning them. On = Heliopolis (Gen.xli, 
50), one of the chief cities of the priests ; Rameses = Beth-Rameses^ 
mentioned in a papyrus of the 18tn or 19th djmasties (Gen.xlvii.ll. 
Ex.i,ll,xii.37) ; Pithom = the Patumus of Herodotus, the Thmuin of 
Antonine (Ex.i.ll), in Egyptian 'the City of Justice' (Thmei) ; 
Migdol = (perhaps) the Magdolus of Hecatoeus, the Migdol oi AnUimne^ 
a town near Pelusium (Ex.xiv.2);§ Pi-hahiroth, though unknown, is 
significant in Egyptian = ' the grassy places ' (Stanley). 

4. The Egyptian names of persons mentioned are all significant. 
Pharaoh = Phrah, * the sun,' a royal title from the earliest times ; 
Potiphar and Potipherah = Petephre, 'belonging to the sun,' peculiarly 
appropriate to the priest of Heliopolis, ' the dty of the sun'; Zaphnath- 
Paaneah = in Coptic, ' the Saviour of the world ' (De Wette) ; 
Asenath = Asneith, ' belonging to Neith,' the Egyptian Minerva ; 
Moses = A/ott, 'water,' and oushe 'to save' (Coptic) exactly in 
accordance with Ex.ii 10.|| 



* Josephus against Apion, book i.§26 — 7. 

f Compare the remarks made before on the friendliness of the 
Egyptian people towards the Israelites (p.39,78). 

X See Art. Egypt (R. Stuart Poole), 'Encyclop. Brit.,' vol.iii. 
p.458 — 9. 

§ See Rawlinson's ' Bampton Lectures,' p.297. 

II See Rawliuson, p.295 — 6. 
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5. The houses, estates, granaries, &c., of the Egyptians were inva- 
riably under the charge of overseers, or stewards, * The superintendence 
of the house and grounds were intrusted to stewards, who regulated the 
tillage of the land, received whatever was derived from the sale of the 
produce of the land, overlooked the returns of the quantity of cattle 
or stock upon the estate, settled all the accounts, and condemned the 
delinquent peasants to the bastinado, or any punishment they might 
deserve' (Wilkinson, i.31). They were selected from among the 
slaves, and large proprietors often had several, over the different 
departments (Ibid.i.p.32,176 — 8,ii.4). In this way Joseph was made 
' overseer ' over Potiphar's house, and all his master's goods were ' put 
into his hand ' (Gen.xxxix.4 — 8). So also Joseph himself, in after 
years, had a * ruler ' or ' steward ' for his house, whose place it was 
to receive the money paid for corn, and who had the charge of all his 
domestic arrangements (Gen.xliii.16,19 — 24, xliv.l). 

6. In Pharaoh's dream (Gen.xli.5-6) mention is made of seven-eared 
wheat. This kind of wheat is still grown in Egypt, and grains of it 
have been found in the ancient mummy cases (Wilkinson,ii.p.39). 
The coming up of the kine out of the river would also be a peculiarly 
natural Egyptian picture. 

7. The sovereigns of Egjrpt had ever about them a train of council" 
lors, chosen out of the two highest classes, the priests and the warriors, 
who were consulted by him on all afB^irs of state (Ibid.ii.p.202-3). 
In the Mosaic narrative we have continual mention of the ' servants' 
(or more properly ministers) of the king, whom he feasted on his birth- 
day (Gen.xl.20), with whom he consulted as to the appointment of 
Joseph to ofl&ce (xli.38), who heard with him of the arrival of Joseph's 
brethren (xlv.16), who went with Joseph to the burial of his father 
(1.7), whom the * new king ' consulted as to the proper policy to pursue 
towards the rapidly increasing Israelites (Ex.i.9,22), before whom 
Moses wrought his miracles (vii. 10,20), and who interceded in behalf 
of the people when the locusts were threatened (x.7). 

8. The manner of investing these councillors and other officers of 
state, was by arraying them in their appropriate robes, putting a 
necklace round their necks, and then presenting them to the king 
(Ibid.i.p.283). So Joseph was * arrayed in vestures of fine linen,' 
and had * a gold chain put about his neck,' besides also the royal ring, 
the sign of vice-regal authority (Gen.xli.42). 

9. Egypt was pre-eminently the com country of the east ; granaries 
were numerous, and the office of superintendent over them was one of 
the most honourable in the state (Ibid.i.p.311). All in exact ac- 
cordance with the Mosaic narrative concerniEg the years of plenty and 
of famine, and the resort of all countries thither to supply their need. 

10. The Egyptians were very scrupulous about cleanliness, d^ndi to this 
end resorted to frequent washings, shavings, and changes of dress, espe- 
cially with strangers, whose customs in these respects they held in 
abhorrence (Ibid.ii.p.327). Joseph ^shaved himself and changed 
his raiment* when he was called to appear before Pharaoh (Gen.xli.l4). 
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When his brethren came to dine with him, they had to * wash their 
feet,' and were not allowed to eat at the same table with him or the 
Egyptians, for that was ' an abomination unto the Egyptians ' 
(xliii.24,32). The use of many tables for guests, and the existence of 
places of honour at them are also quite in accordance with Egyptian 
customs (Ibid. i.p. 179). 

11. Joseph founded his request, that his brethren might dwell in 
Goshen, upon the fact, that 'every shepherd was an abomination unto the 
Egyptians.' Pharaoh, however, does not seem to have shared in this 
dislike, but to have been exceedingly friendly towards the strangers, 
and entrusted them at once with the care of his cattle CGen.xlv. 16-20, 
xlvi.31-4,xlvii.l-6). This anomaly is explained by the fact, that the 
Egyptians, besides despising pastoral occupations, had been several 
times oppressed by foreign shepherd kings, one dynasty of w^hom (one 
of the mildest) were th^ on the throne. That is, if the Exodus took 
place, as is supposed, about the middle of the 17th century B.C * 

12. The priests of Egypt were endowed with peculiar privileges ; 
* they were exempt from taxes, they consumed no part of their own 
income in any of their necessary expenses, and they had one of the 
three portions into which the land Egypt was divided, free from all 
duties ; they were provided for from the public stores, out of which 
they received a stated allowance of com, and all other necessaries of 
life' (Ibid.i.p.319). ' The land of the />rie5/« he bought not; for the 
priests had a portion from Pharaoh, and did eat their portion which 
Pharaoh gave them ; wherefore they sold not their lands ' (Gen. 
xlvii.22). The division of the whole of Egypt into three parts by 
Sesostris, referred to above, also furnishes another confirmation of the 
narrative ; for how could this have been done if all Egypt had not 
been the property of the king ? as the Pentateuch says it became at 
the time of the famine (xlvii.20). 

13. When Jacob died, Joseph commanded ' his servants, the phy- 
sicians to embalm ' him, 40 days were occupied in doing so, and the 
whole period of mourning was 70 days (Gen .1.2-3). Joseph also was 
embalmed, and ' put in a coffin in Egypt,' and his bones were com- 
manded to be taken into the land of Canaan (1.25-6). The Egyptian 
mummies and sarcophagi, and the perfect preservation accomplished 
by the processes of embalming, are too well known to need descrip- 
tion. The whole period assigned by Herodotus to the process of 
embalming was 70 days, after which burial followed almost imme- 
diately. Of the division into 40 and 30 he does not speak (Ibid.ii. 
p.374,83-4,97-8). The trade in spices, mentioned in Gen.xxxvii.25, 
and the familiarity with them implied in Ex.xxx.23,34, are also inci- 
dentally illustrative of this practice. 

14. Brick-making and building were some of the chief employments 
of the slave population in Egypt. Bricks were made, some with clay 



See art. Egypt (R. Stuart Poole), ' Encylop. Brit.,' vol. viii.p.458. 
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only, others with the less tenacious mud of the Nile, and cut straw,* 
Pictures still exist of slaves employed in making them, with officers 
over them, chastising those who were idle, and counting the hricks 
that had been made (Ibid.ii.p.l94). There is no ground for sup- 
posing that the slaves here depicted were Israelites ; but the truth- 
fulness of the narrative in Ex.i.11,14, v., is established beyond dispute. 

15. Boats in Egypt were often made of the papyrtis, a kind of reed 
which gr^w plentifully in the river Nile ; pitch also was largely used, 
being one of the articles of tribute from the Asiatic provinces (Ibid. 
ii.l20). Moses* mother made ' an ark of bulrushes and daubed it with 
slime (mud) and with pitch,' and ' laid it in the flags by the river's 
brink ' (Ex.ii.3). 

16. The Feast of the Passover fell just before the commencement of 
harvest, the first-fruits of the land, including the wave-sheaf (of 
barley), being oflered shortly after its celebration ; seven weeks, how- 
ever, elapsed from this before the Feast of Weeks or harvest proper, when 
the wheat also had been gathered in (Lev.xxiii.5-22, Deut.xvi.1-10). 
The plagues must therefore have fallen upon Egypt in the spring of the 
year, shortly before the ftflrZey-harvest, but some time before the wheat. 
The /aa?-gathering in Egypt is synchronous with the barley-harvest, 
the wheat a month later (Ibid.ii.p.21-2). The inundation of the 
Nile precedes both, and during harvest-time the water is preserved in 
canals and reservoirs. In precise agreement with these facts we read, 
Ex.vii.l9, ' Take now thy rod, and stretch out thine hand upon the 
waters of Egypt, upon their streams, and upon their rivers, and upon 
their ponds, and upon all their gatherings op water,^ that they may 
become blood.' And again of the plague of hail. Ex.ix.31. * And 
the flax and the barley was smitten ; for the barley was in the ear, and 
the flax was boiled * (i.e., in fruit.) But the wheat and the rye were 
not smitten, for they 'come later, Ij, 

17. Cattle in Egypt were often kept in sheds and stalls, contrary to 
the usual custom in the east (Ibid.ii.p.48-9). In this same plague 
of the hail it is mentioned, that those servants of Pharaoh who * feared 
the word of Jehovah * made * their servants and their cattle flee into 
the houses' (Ex.ix.20). 

18. Among the gods of Egypt there were a large number of sacred 
animals, bulls, goats, apes, cats, &c., &c. The chief of these was the 
bull Apis, considered the greatest of all the manifestations of Osiris ; 
it was ordained in respect to him (and the same rule probably applied 
to the others also) that he must be the ' only offepring of his mother' 
(Ibid.i.p.288-9,93.). The plague of the first-bom was to affect 
' all the first-bom of beasts' as well as of men. It is certain, then, 
that Apis, and probably all the sacred animals, must have died in this 



* Specimens of both sorts are still to be met with. 

f So De Wette and Benisch, not ' pools of water,* as E. V. 

J So De Wette ; ' were not grown up,' E. V. and Benisch. 
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plague. Moses never mentions these sacred animals ; but he says, in 
speaking of the death of the first-bom, ' upon their gods also Jehovah 
executed judgments ' (Nu.xxxiii.4, comp. £x.xii.l2). The choice of a 
calf as the svmbol of the Deity is another reminiscence of the same 
unmentioned, but evidenllj well-known practice. 

19. Egypt abounded with gold and silver, which were largely used 
for ornaments, &c., even by the lower classes. * That the riches of 
the country were immense, is proved by the appearance of the fur- 
niture and domestic utensils, and by the great quantity of jewels of 
gold and silver, precious stones, and other objects of luxury m use 
among them in the earliest times' (Ibid.ii.p.2d8). On the departure 
out of Egypt, the Israelites were commanded to borrow from their 
neighbours, ' vessels of silver and vessels of gold,' which they obtained 
without difficulty. All the various articles mentioned in the narrative, 
such as cups, necklaces, bracelets, earrings, bowls or vases, spoons, 
&c., are well known among the Egyptian antiquities, and of all metals 
(Ibid.i.p. 183-4, ii.p.dd5). Money, nowever, was exclusively of silver 
(Ibid.ii.p.147-9), with which also the narrative perfectly agrees. See 
Ex.xxxviii.2.5. 

20. Among the musical instruments of Egypt the tambourine was 
one of the chief; played by women, often with no other accompani- 
ment but their own singing and dancing. Pictures of women thus 
dancing and striking their tambourines are still extant. The practice of 
dancing and singing was specially appropriated for religious festivals 
(Ibid.i.p. 87-8,93,100). The accordance between this and Miriam's 
going out ' with a timbrel in her hand,' and all the women following 
her ^ with timbrels and with dances ' (Ex.xv.20), as also with the singing 
and dancing round the golden calf (xxxii.18-9), is too apparent to need 
further comment. 

21. Besides their other trinkets, the EgyptiaA women were in the 
habit of using metal mirrors^ mostly of bronze (Ibid.ii.p.346). When 
the Tabernacle was erecting, the laver of brass (more properly bronze) 
was made * of the looking-glasses of the women' (Ex.xxxviii.8). 

22. In the preparation of other parts of the Tabernacle furniture, 
and the priests' dresses, mention is continually made of the arts 
of casting metals, of gilding, beating and cutting gold into wires, 
engraving, embroidery, &c. ; also of fine linen of various colours, 
and some which is spoken of as ' fine-twined.' All these arts were 
well known to the Egyptians, as their articles of furniture, &c., amply 
prove. Sometimes their very houses were covered with thin beaten 
gold ; gold and silver threads were embroidered into their dresses ; dye- 
ing, in all its branches, was thoroughly understood ; and linen was 
woven extensively both with twisted and untwisted threads (Ibid.ii. 
p.81-90,145,337,&c). Many of these arts, and especially that of 
working in metals, seem to have been nearly unknown by the Israel- 
ites in later years ^see 1 Kings, vii. 13-4, 2Chron.ii.7,14). 

23. The camp oi the Israelites appears to have been formed upon 
the model of the military camps of the Egyptians, in which the 
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general's tent, with the altars and other sacred articles, always occupied 
the centre, and the soldiers pitched at a respectful distance round about 
(Ibid.i.p.409). The various articles for military purpose? named in 
the narrative, such as trumpets (Nu.x,l-10), standards (Nu.ii.), haber- 
geons, or coats of mail (Ex.xxviii.32), battering-rams (Deut.xx*. 19-20), 
&c., were all in common use in the Eigyptian army (Ibid.i.p. 104,343, 
367, S7). To allude to the ^ horses and chariots ' of the Egyptians is 
unnecessary. 

24. Wine was commonly used by the Egyptians, as also a kind 
of beer considered still more intoxicating, and for which the neigh- 
bourhood of Pelusium was peculiarly famed (Ibid.i.p.41-3,53-4). 
Both wine and ' strong drink ' are continually alluded to in the laws. 
See Lev.x.9, Deut.xiv.26, xxix.6,&c. 

25. The food of the common people of Egypt consisted chiefly of 
fish, which were obtained plentifully from the Nile, and vegetables of 
all kinds, especially onions, garlic, lentils, beans, gourds, leeks, &c. 
Herodotus mentions * onions, garlic, and raphanus,' as the food of the 
workpeople who built the Pyramids (Ibidi.p.l66-9,ii.l89-0,93,323). 
The children of Israel, when murmuring against the manna, said, ' we 
remember the fish, which we did eat in Egypt freely ; the cucum- 
bers, and the melons, and the leeks, and the onions, and the garlic * 
(Nu.xi.5). 

26. The Egyptians had many gardens, orchards, vineyards, &c. ; all 
these were irrigated from tanks or reservoirs, filled at the time of the 
inundation, and from which the water was conveyed afterwards in 
buckets carried on a yoke to all parts of the garden (Ibid.i.p.33). No 
natural streams of water existed, except the Nile and its branches, and 
scarcely any rain ever fell. Hence the whole of the cultivated land, 
not immediately covered by the inundation (which was comparatively 
little), had to be watered after this fashion, or no crops would be 
obtained (Ibid.ii.p.49). Moses, when contrasting the land of Canaan 
with Egypt, describes the latter as a land ' where they sowed their 
seed, and watered it with their /eef, as a garden of herbs (Deut.xi.lO). 

27. Among the sacred furniture of the Egyptian temples, &c., were 
shrines, or boats as they are sometimes called, made of wood or other 
materials, and containing the images of their gods ; those were carried 
about in processions, being furnished with rings and staves (Ibid.i. 
p.2G7-8). The origin of the 'ark of the covenant,' so abruptly men- 
tioned as if already familiar to Moses (Ex.xxv.10-5), is apparent at 
once ; as also the reason for the stress which is laid upon there being 
* nothing in the ark, save the two tables of stone' (Deut.x.5, 1 Kings, 
V111.9). 

28. In a picture of one of the Egyptian shrines, there are two figures 
of Thmei (Justice) portrayed with spread wings overshadowing a sacred 
scaraboeus, or beetle (Ibid.i.p.271). Here probably we have the origin 
of the * cherubim overshadowing the mercy-seat,' which Moses was 
commanded to make, again as. if they were things with which he was 
well acquainted, and which, therefore, needed no description (Ex.xxv. 
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18-20). The word *Thuminim' is also probably derived from the 
name of this sod. 

29. The pnestly class in Egypt consisted of various grades^ from the 
chief priest, who bore the title of prophet^ and whose peculiar duty it 
was to offer sacrifices in the temples, down to beadles and inferior 
servants (Ibid.ii.p.316,19). The analogy to the priests and Levites, 
and the special pririleges of the former is manifest. Many of the other 
regulations concerning the priests, such as their garments being all of 
linen^ their ablutions, changes of dress, abstinence from wine, &c., 
may also be traced to the same source (Ibid.ii.p.74,d22,24,27)* 

30. The offerings used by the Egyptians consisted of wine (very 
commonly), oil, unleavened cakes, ointments, and in fact the produc- 
tions of every class of the community (Ibid.i.259-60,64,97). They also 
employed incense^ made of mvrrh and frankincense (Ibid.i.p.265). 
Here, again, the connection with the Jewish rites is too obvious to 
need comment. See Ex.xxxv.28, Lev.ii.1-5, vii.12-3, xxiv.2, Nu. 
xviii.l2, xxviii.5-7,14,&c. 

31. This custom of offering wine, oil, flour, honey, &c., with their 
sacrifices was carried so far, that even when they sacrificed oxeUy they 
were in the habit of filling the body with cakes and honey, &c., and 
then burning it (Ibid.i.p.264). This practice was strictly forbidden to 
the Israelities in the case of sin-offerings (Lev. v. 11), as also the use 
of honey in any sacrifices (Lev.ii.ll). Both prohibitions clearly 
implying that there was danger lest the people should follow these 
practices. 

32. In sacrificing animals, the blood was allowed to flow over the 
altar on to the ground (Ibid.i.p.263). Again precisely the Hebrew 
custom. A still more remarkable parallelism is the imprecation 
upon the heads of animals, which was so common in Egypt, that 
the heads of all animals were regarded as accursed and unfit for 
food (Ibid.i.p.l72). Compare Ex.xxix.10,15,19, Lev.i.4, iii.2,iv.4, 
15,24,29,33, xvi.21-2,&c. 

33. Part of the Egyptian service consisted of festivals, held at the 
season of the inundation, of harvest, &c., at which large numbers of 
the people assembled. The time generally chosen for these was the 
new or full moon (Ibid, i.p.282,96-7,99). The resemblance to the 
Jewish feasts is again self-evident. 

34. The Egyptians were in the habit of bringing the first-fruits to 
their temples ; as also of oflering special gifts in thanksgiving for 
child-birth (Ibid.i.p.2 60,97-9). The Israelites were commanded to 
do the same. 

35. The anointing of priests and kings in Egypt was accomplished by 
pouring oil upon the head after the investiture with the robes, and even 
with the linen mitre (Ibid.i.p.275). Precisely the manner and order 
adopted at the consecration of Aaron and his sons (Ex.xl.14-5, 
Lev.viii.7-12). 

36. The laws of the Israelites afford . the next instances of conneo- 
tion. The Egyptians had a rule that, when a new king came to the 
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throne, he should occupy himself for some time in studying the laws 
of the kingdom, and being initiated into all the mysteries of religion 
(Ibid.i.p.dl2 — 4). Analogous to which was the regulation laid down 
by Moses, "' And it shall be, when he ' (the king) * sitteth upon the 
throne of his kingdom, that he shall write him a copy of this law in 
a book, out of that which is before the priests and Levites. And it 
shall be with him, and he shall read therein all the days of his life,' &c. 
(Deut.xvii.18 — 9). 

37. Oxen were commonly used in Egypt for treading out the corn, 
and always unmuzzled (Ibid.ii.p.42 — 6). Moses commanded that this 
practice should be strictly observed (Deut.xxv.4). 

38. It was a law in Egypt that, if any one brought a false accusa- 
tion against another, he should himself suffer the penalty due to the 
crime alleged (Ibid.ii.p.208). Moses ordained that, in cases of false 
witness, 'the judges shall make diligent inquisition; and behold, if 
the witness be a false witness, and hath testified falsely against his 
brother, then shall ye do to him as he had thought to have done unto his 
brother' (Deut.xix.l8 — 9). 

39. Murder was held in the deepest abhorrence by the Egyptians, 
and was punished with death even when the victim was a slave (Ibid. 
ii.p.208). So Moses commanded, 'If a man smite his servant, or his 
maid, with a rod, and he die under his hands, he shall be surely 
punished,' or more properly, 'avenged'* (Ex.xxi.20, see also Lev. 
xxiv.17 — 22). 

40. Fringes on the borders of their dresses were common among the 
Egyptians (Ibid.ii.p.90). The like were ordained by Moses (Nu.xv. 
38 — 9, Deut.xxii.l2). It is remarkable that some figures having such 
fringes, of the characteristic colour blue, are represented on one of the * 
monuments about the date B.C. 1300. The men wearing them are 
Syrians, and engaged in driving cattle.f 

41. Usury was very prevalent in Egypt, though many laws were made 
against it, one of which commanded that when the interest was equal 
to the principal, then no more should be exacted (Ibid.ii.p.217). It 
was, doubtless, in antagonism to this practice with which the Israelites 
were familiar, that usury was so strictly forbidden in the Mosaic laws 
(Ex.xxii.25, Lev.xxv.36 — 7, Deut.xxiii. 19,20, &c.). 

42. Another law, which probably originated in the same way, was 
that against eating blood, which was very common in Egypt (Ibid. 
i.p.l70), but which was strenuously prohibited to the IsraeUtes (Lev. 
vii.26 — 7, xvii.lO— 4, Deut.xii.16,23— 4, xv.23, &c.). 

43. The priests of Egypt were forbidden many kinds of meats, and 
more especially swine's flesh, as being detrimental to their purity (Ibid. 



* The alternative, ' if he continue a day or two,' will be considered 
further on. Appendix No. 3. 

f See Art. Egypt (R. Stuart Poole), 'Encyclop. Brit.,' vol.viii. 
p.458. 
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ii.p.322). Among the Israelites unclean animals were forbidden to 
all (Lev.xi.Deut.xiv.), and the reason assigned that thej were to be 
* holy unto Jehovah/ In another place thej are called a * kingdom of 
priests and a holy nation ' (Ex.xix.6). The allusion to the customs of 
Egypt in this will be apparent to all.* 

44. We now turn from Egypt to the wilderness. The drying up of 
the Red Sea was brought about, we are told, by the blowing of the 
east wind; the Israelites passed over in about 6 hours ; the Egyptians 
followed unhesitatingly, but were overwhelmed by the waters. Are 
these conditions fulfilled by the topography of the place ? They 
crossed probably near Suez (see p. 120), where there are fords, well 
known, and passable at particular times, always however uncertain. 
The water, both above and below, is considerably deeper, hence a 
powerful and continuous wind blowing obliquely across the sea, would 
infallibly drive back the waters and leave the fords dry, with water on 
each side. The distance across is only one or two miles, so that the 
people could have easily passed over in the time allotted ; Pharaoh 
knowing there to be a ford, would not fear to follow. The cessation of 
the wind, or perhaps a contrary one, would speedily bring back the 
waters in all their strength. f 

45. The absence of water in the wilderness of Shur and the pecu- 
liarly bitter water of Howara, probably the same with ' Marah,' have 
been already alluded to ; also, the comparative fertility of Ghurundel, 
the modem Elim, as indeed the general truthfulness of the narrative 
in these respects throughout (see p. 120 — 7). 

4G. The site of Rephidim, most probably the Wady Feiran, pre- 
sents more permanent features of identification. Here, we believe, the 
battle with Amalek was fought ; here stood the hill where Moses 
prayed for victory. Does such a hill exist ? It should be observed 
that the word is distinctly ' hill,' not * mountain,' a different word 
being employed in the original. And here, in the Wady Feiran stands 
a genuine kill, on which was built, in early Christian times, the church 
of Paran, commanding the valley, and in every respect exactly suited 
to the requirements of the narrative (Stanley, p.41). 

* The analogies between the Mosaic institutions and Egyptian 
customs have not been nearly exhausted by those enumerated above ; 
and did we know more of the latter, many more such would probably 
be discovered. The resemblance in the sacrificial and priestly systems 
will very likely surprise some readers. In estimating the theological 
value of such resemblances (apart from their evidential) the radical 
dissimilarity of the two systems must never be lost sight of, and, more 
especially in two points : — 1. The worship of one God, instead of many 
idols. 2. The need of atonement for sin. The sacrifices of the 
Egyptians were mere votive offerings. The bearing of this last upon 
other laws of detail has been already shown above, 31 and 42. 

f See Robinson, i.p.81 — 6 ; Stanley, p.34 — 7. 
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47. Still more remarkable is the topographical harmony of the Ras 
Sasafeh and Wady Er Rahah, with the scene of the giving of the law. 
The wide and level plain, of ample size to contain the whole encamp- 
ment at a considerable distance from the mount. The towering cliff; 
the line of alluvial mounds at its foot, exactly corresponding with the 

* bounds * beyond which the people might not pass ; the little eminence 
in the plain, precisely suited for the scene of the golden calf ; the 
descent by the side, in which the plain is completely hidden from 
sight ; the * brook of water,' — all are there, and all together, as they 
are nowhere else in the whole peninsula (Stanley, p.42 — 4 ; Robinson, 
i.p.l76). 

48. The Wady el Arabah, with its drought, its scorpions, and its 
serpents, answers so exactly now to the description given of it by 
Moses, that its identity with the ' great and terrible wilderness,' and 
the truthfulness of the characteristics mentioned are beyond dispute. 

49. The plants mentioned in the narrative as Rowing in the wilder- 
ness, are still its characteristic productions. The two kinds of acacia, 
the * sont,' or ' seneh ' of the burning bush, and the ' sayal,' or 

* shittah ' of which the tabernacle was made (a plant almost unknown 
in Palestine) ; the * retem,' or broom, whence the name of Rithmah ; 
the *asaf,' or *lasaf,' with little doubt the Scripture hyssop; and the 
palms, the only trees properly so called that grow there, — all are still 
there, and scarcely any others (Stanley, p. 20 — 1). 

50. The general route of the Israelites has been already considered, 
and its agreement with the geography of the country established (see 
p. 120 — 7). There is one special point, however, there alluded to, which 
deserves a second mention, as presenting one of the most striking 
instances of the truthfulness and exactness of the narrative, — the rate 
of march. From the fords of Suez to Howara is 33 miles ; this, we are 
told (assuming the two places to be rightly identified, and there is scarcely 
any room for doubt) the people accomplished in 3 days' journey, or 1 1 
miles a day. Again, we are told that from Horeb to Kadesh-bamea 
was 11 days* journey. We measure the distance, and find it just 
about 120 miles, or 11 miles a day. Yet once more, Kibroth- 
hattaavah was somewhere near the sea ; it was, also, 3 days* journey 
from Sinai. We measure out 33 miles, and arrive at the Jebel Sdimghy, 
just at the point where the road mtisi have led them down to the sea. 
Thus from three perfectly independent sources we deduce the same rate 
of march ; and that, too, a most reasonable one, for the average rate 
of an army's march (not forced) is 12 miles a day. Would a tradi- 
tionary narrative have been thus consistent and exact ? 

Much that was said above in regard to the internal evidence of 
the Pentateuch applies also to that just adduced. The various 
points of accordance between the narrative and profane history, 
geography, &c., which we have enumerated, are all entirely inde- 

o2 
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pendent of each other ; since accuracy in one particular by no 
means necessitates accuracy in all. Each, therefore, has a sepa- 
rate value of its own. Each forms a distinct ground of argument 
for the historic truth of the story. The evidence is cumulative. 
And so, again, by far the greater number of the instances of 
a<rreement mentioned are incidental. Customs are alluded to, 
productions spoken of, geography implied in the course of the 
narrative, with which the narrative has no direct concern. Often, 
therefore, so implied that we should never perceive the allusion, 
were we not acquainted with the things referred to from other 
sources. The evidence is undesigned. The narrative has thus 
been exposed to a severe test, scarcely less searching than the two 
which had preceded it. It has been compared in every particular 
imaginable with the history, the geography, the language, the 
productions and climate, the arts and manufactures, the manners 
and customs, the social and political institutions, the sacerdotal 
system, the laws, of the country and the time, in which the events 
it records are said to have occurred, and a vast number of plain 
and unmistakeable coincidences have been exhibited. Would this 
have been so had the narrative been traditionary ? That some of 
the customs of Egypt, some of its pecularities, and more especially 
those connected with their bondage and deliverance, should have 
been remembered by the Israelites through many ages, and 
become inextricably interwoven with the story of their first great 
struggle for existence, would be no more than probable. But 
that such an enormous number should have been remembered, 
. and so accurately, diverse as they were in many points from all 
that the people were familiar with in Canaan, is in the highest 
degree improbable. While that not one trace of later usage should 
be perceptible in a narrative handed down through many genera- 
tions, and distorted (as we are told it was) in its most striking 
features, from the lapse of time, is utterly incredible. The only- 
rational explanation of the phenomenon is, that the books were 
written at the time, and contain a true and faithful record of the 
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events with which they are concenied. Then all is plain. That 
a contemporaneous history should abound with allusions to the 
customs of the time, to names and objects familiar to the writer ; 
and^that he should introduce them without the slightest awkward- 
ness or show, often without any intention of alluding to them at 
all. ^ That his story should harmonize in all particulars of time 
and circumstance with the condition of the people and the 
country he describes. All this is natural and reasonable. That 
the laws and customs of a people just emerged from Egypt should 
bear evident marks of connection with that country, yet without 
this conection being ever distinctly stated. That the narrative 
of a journey, written at the timei, should accord precisely with 
the geography of the district travelled through, even to the 
minutiae of dates and distances, is no more than might justly have 
been expected. But that all this should have been so in a 
collection of national legends, recorded some centuries after the 
events transpired, is most strange and unaccountable. Judged by 
this standard, then, it would seem to be incredible that the 
narrative could have been other than contemporaneous. But if 
contemporaneous, then also historical^ and free from all those 
distortions and inaccuracies which have been charged against it. 

The sketch of internal and external evidence, which we have 
thus presented to the reader, can only be regarded as a meagre 
outline of the leading features. We trust, however, that enough 
has been said to convince him ihsi positively as well as negatively 
the Pentateuch can be established true. With this our task is 
ended, because our end achieved. 

Freed from all the objections which have been urged against it, 
and supported by an immense variety of evidence, both from 
within and from without, we accept the narrative of Moses as 
authentic history^ a true and faithftil record of the dealings of 
Jehovah towards His ancient people, to be believed unfeignedly 
by every worshipper of God, be he Jew or Gentile, Clerk or Lay- 
man. Three thousand years and more these books have stood 
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the fierce assaults of open infidelity, the covert attack of sceptic 
doubts. They have passed through many a trying ordeal, and 
shone forth from each with added lustre. Each cavil, each objec- 
tion, each conclusive proof of falsehood, has brought their innate 
truthfulness more wondrously to light. Each controversy that 
has raged around them has fixed them on a firmer basis than 
before. It has been so with the present. It shall be so with all 
the future controversies yet to come. Ay, if three thousand years 
and more should pass away, they still shall stand immovable. 
They have their origin in Heav0n not in earth. They are the 
Word of God. And it is written — 'though heaven and 

EARTH SHOULD PASS AWAY, YET THE WORD OP JEHOVAH 
SHALL NOT PASS AWAY ' ! 
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APPENDIX No. L 

THE TESTIMONY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

The numerous quotations that are made from the Pentateuch 
in the New Testament, and the authoritative value invariably 
assigned to them, shew clearly that Our Lord and his Apostles 
regarded the books of Moses as inspired writings. On this there 
can be no dispute. How far these quotations can be used to 
establish their historic character^ or Mosaic origin^ is a more 
doubtful point, and demands our serious consideration. It is 
clear that mere quotations from the books, in support of matters 
of doctrine^ can establish nothing ; for had the narrative been as 
traditionary as Bishop Colenso supposes, yet if it were admitted 
as inspired^ would it not unquestionably have been referred to 
and quoted as authority in precisely the same way ? Nor is it 
safe to lay stress upon the positive way in which the events 
recorded are spoken of, when thus adduced by way of illustrative 
argument ; for would not traditions, if thus employed, have been 
naturally spoken of in the same way as facts? Are not the 
narratives of Our Lord's parables thus continually alluded to by 
every one, as if they were real history ? Do not Lazarus and 
Dives, the prodigal and his father, the servants, the husbandmen, 
the ten virgins, all figure amongst us as real personages, so that 
any one unacquainted with Our Lord'*s teaching would imagine 
we were referring to authentic history and not to parables ? But 
if so, and if in speaking thus we are yet guilty of no falsehood or 
deception, then how can we fairly argue that because Christ and 
his Apostles referred to the Mosaic narrative in tlie same way, 
therefore that narrative is historically true ? The question must 
be decided on the character of the Pentateuch itself, not on such 
doubtful grounds as these. Occasionally, indeed, the events are 
mentioned in the New Testament for their own sake^ as for 
instance in the address of Stephen, Acts,vii. But it is merely 
the leading events that are thus alluded to, not the numbers and 
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minuter details upon which Bishop Colenso''s objections rest. 
All that is thus spoken of, therefore, might be admitted as histo- 
rically true, and yet the main body of the narrative be tradi- 
tionary. 

No satisfactory evidence being obtainable on this point, we 
turn to the other, — the Mosaic origin^ to which, of course, the 
historic character follows as a necessary corollary. Here again it 
is clear, that the mere fact of certain laws or certain prophecies 
being ascribed to Moses proves nothing to the point ; for the 
laws and prophecies delivered by him would be as truly his if 
handed down by tradition and recorded centuries after his death, 
as if written down by himself. These passages being thus 
eliminated, there remain only some two or three instances in 
which the books generally seem to be spoken of as the books of 
Moses. Is it not, however, quite conceivable, that that title 
might have been given them witnout their having been written by 
him at all ? Did they not consist chiefly of a record of his acts 
and words ? Might they not, then, be called his books on that 
account, just in the same way as the books of Joshua, of Judges, 
of Ruth, of Samuel, of Kings, of Esther, of Job are called after 
their subjects not their authors! Such passages, then, as 
Mark,xii.26, ' Have ye not read in the book of Moses,' or Luke 
xvi.29, ' They have Moses and the Prophets,' &c., cannot be 
considered as in any way conclusive of Mosaic authorship. This 
point also is best decided from the Pentateuch itself, and the 
consentient testimony of all ages ; the New Testament alone is 
insufficient to establish it. 

There remains one passage more, which is often urged as con- 
clusive both for the historic character and Mosaic ongin of the 
books, and for the necessity of belief in them. John,v.46-7, ' For 
had ye believed Moses, ye would have believed me ; for he wrote 
of me. But if ye believe not his writings, how shall ye believe 
my words.** On this we may remark, (1) That as it is testi- 
mony to Christ that is here spoken of, this can only be pressed 
with regard to part of the book of Deuteronomy, not the whole 
Pentateuch. (2) That the expression ' his writings "* would be 
as applicable, if his words were written down by another^ as if 
written by himself, so that it does not prove even this small part 
of the Pentateuch to have been actually written by Moses. 
(3) That the reasoning is manifestly an argument 'ad homi- 
nem,' and need not, therefore, apply to any but those to whom it 
was addressed. Surely many converts among the heathen have 
believed in Olirist without knowing aught of Moses, and yet been 
accepted. 
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All things considered, then, it is manifestly but very uncertain 
ground to stand upon, to attempt to prove the historic character, 
or Mosaic origin of the Pentateuch from the testimony of the 
New Testament. We would not by this mean to imply, that 
Christ and his Apostles disbelieved, or even doubted either; we 
firmly believe the contrary. But their recorded expressions are 
insufficient to fyrove this, or allow of its being used as an argument 
against objectors. We do not need it ; for the Pentateuch con- 
tains within itself the answer to all objections which can be urged 
against it. It surely betokens a want of confidence in the con- 
sistency and veracity of the books of Moses, to attempt to 
establish this truth by a reference to testimony, however conclu- 
sive, delivered 1700 years afterwards, rather than by arguments 
drawn from the books themselves. 
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APPENDIX No. 11. 

POLYGAMY. 

The evidence for the prevalence of Polygamy among the 
Israelites, during the early part of their history, has been fully 
exhibited in the text (p.36-7). To allude to the universality of 
the practice afterwards, especially during the Hebrew monarchy, 
is unnecessary ; the facts are too self-evident. It is clear, also, 
that this state of things was allowed by God, since laws regulating 
it were among those ordained by Moses. But it is also equally 
clear that the practice was contrary to the spirit of the seventh 
commandment, and contrary to the original institution of marriage; 
for 'from tlie beginning of the creation God made them male 
and female'* nVIark,x.6), t. ^., one of eacli. How is this to be 
explained ? Simply thus : — The commands laid down for the 
regulation of the social condition of the Israelites must not be 
looked upon as absolute expressions of the Divine will, but merely 
as intended for those particular circumstances and times ; their 
practices, even when expressly allowed of God, must not be taken 
as necessarily safe models for us to go by. Revelation was as yet 
imperfect, tne fiiU power and influence of grace very fer from 
being felt. Men were unfit for the higher manifestations of 
Divine truth, to be vouchsafed in later times, incapable of com- 
prehending or adopting tho principles of Religion, of carrying into 
practice the will of God in all its breadth and fiilness. And of 
all things was this most the case with the social condition of the 

Eeople. Polygamy was a habit deeply interwoven with their very 
eing. To eradicate it at once would have reouired a violent 
exercise of God's power upon man's will, utterly alien to His 
manner of proceeaing, which is ever to lead man of his own 
will to what is right, not to drive him into it against his will. 
All improvements in the social, moral, and spiritual state of 
man are gradual, and much evil is tolerated at first that the 
change may be a real voluntary change, wrought out by man as 
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a willing instrument, not a mere machine. To forbid polygamy 
at the time of the Exodus, or for a long period afterwards, was 
useless, then ; the people were not ripe for such a law. When 
they were, it came. 

A strikingly parallel case, which will serve to establish the 
foregoing argument on the highest basis possible, is furnished by 
the law of divorce, closely connected with Polygamy, and, like 
it, essentially repugnant to the Divine will, yet allowed for a 
time. Hear the decision of Jesus concerning it (Mark,x.2 — 6,9,1 1). 
* And the Pharisees came to him and asked him : Is it lawful for 
a man to put away his wife ? — tempting him. And he answered 
and said unto them : What did Moses command you ? And they 
said : Moses suffered to write a bill of divorcement, and to put her 
away. And Jesus answered and said unto them : For the hard~ 
ness of your heart he gave you this precept. But from the begin- 
ning of the creation (^d made them male and female . . . What, 
therefore, God hath joined together, let no man put asunder . . . 
Whosoever shall put away his wife, and marry another committeth 
adultery against her' (see also Matt.xix.3-9). It was doubtless, 
then, for the hardness of their hearts that Moses made laws to 
regulate the practices of Polygamy and Concubinage, repugnant 
as both these were to the ftill spirit of the Moral Law. 
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APPENDIX No. III. 



SLAVERY. 



Frequent reference has been made in the text to the servants 
and dependents possessed by the Israelites, and the explanation of 
many of Bishop Colenso's objections founded upon the number of 
these among the people. It may be well to give a short summary 
of the various laws made respecting these slaves, that the reader 
may form a correct idea of their social position : — 

1. The servants of the Israelites were of two kinds, permanent 
and temporary. The permanent ones were those ' born in their 
house,' the children of servants whom they already possessed 
(Ex.xxi.4) ; those purchased of strangers (Lev.xxv.44— 6) ; and 
those taken captive in war (Deut.xx.l4, xxi.lO — 4). The tempo- 
rary ones were Hebrew servants, bought for six years (Ex.xxi.2, 
Deut.xv.l2) 5 strangers who sojourned with them, and hired 
servants generally (Lev.xxv.40). 

2. With respect to the first class, it was ordained that no 
Israelite should be taken as a bondservant (Lev.xxv.39 — 46); also 
that no maidservant who had been taken as her master's concu- 
bine, should be sold again, but should either be retained or released 
free (Ex.xxi.7 — 11, Deut.xxi.lO — 4). 

3. With respect to the second class, it was commanded that no 
Israelite should serve for more than six years, when he should 
depart with his wife and children if he brought his wife with him, 
without them if she were given him by his master. When he 
departed he was to be plentifully furnished by his master * out of 
the flock, and out of the floor, and out of the winepress.' He 
had, however, the alternative, if he referred it, of remaining with 
his master as a permanent servant (Ex.xxi.2 — 6, Deut.xv.l2 — 8). 
It was further ordained that if any Israelite waxed so poor as to 
be obliged to sell himself, either to another Israelite or to a 
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stran<];er, he should always be released at the year of jubilee with 
his children (Lev.xxv.39 — 43,47 — 55). 

4. Manstealing or kidnapping was strictly forbidden, and were 
punished with death (Ex.xxi.l6, Deut.xxiv.7) ; only voluntarily^ 
therefore could an Israelite become a servant. 

5. If a servant ran away from his master, he might not be 
brought back by force, but was to remain with the new master to 
whom he fled (Deut.xxiii.l5 — 6). 

6. If an ox gored a manservant or maidservant, a fine of 30 
shekels was exacted, and the ox was stoned (Ex.xxi.32). 

^. If in chastising a servant he were maimed, and lost an eye 
or a tooth {i,e., the greatest or the least member), he was to be 
released on that account (Ex.xxi.26 — 7). 

8. If the servant were killed, his master was put to death ; if, 
however, the servant did not die till a day or two after, it was 
accounted as a case of manslaughter (Ex.xxi.20 — 1).* 

9. The servants were to partake of the Passover with their 
masters (Ex.xii.44) ; they were to rest on the Sabbaths (Ex.xx. 
1 0) ; and were, also, to attend the various feasts at the place which 
God choose to dwell in (Deut.xii.l2 — 8, xvi. 11,14). 

These regulations show clearly that the case of the servants of 
the Israelites was by no means so bad as we might have supposed, 
or as the word ' slave ' would suggest to us. Special provisions 
were made for their protection from cruelty and oppression, by 
release or flight. Their life was esteemed as highly as the life of 
a freeman, and care was taken that they should participate in the 
religious privileges of the people. They were, in fact, more like 



* This law is severely commented on by Bishop Colenso in his pre- 
face. Is it, however, really so unj ust as he represents ? The full punish- 
ment of death (for there was no other in cases of murder) was awarded 
if a man chastised his servant so as to take away his life. Surely a 
fair and equitable law. If, however, death did not result for one or 
two days, could it reasonably be regarded as a case of wilful murder ? 
Was not the death of his servant more than the master had ever meant 
to accomplish ? If so, how could it be treated, except as a case of 
manslaughter ? — for which NO punishment was awarded in the Mosaic 
law. The flight to the cities of refuge was, no doubt, a hardship ; but 
they were instituted as a protection, not a punishment. "Whether the 
master of a slave would have to go there may be doubted, as there 
would probably be no ' avenger of blood ' to compel him to fly thither. 
But, at any rate, it is clear that the law was not by any means a cruel 
or unjust one, and probably far more merciful than those of the 
surrounding nations. 
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inferior members of the household than slaves, as is strikingly 
illustrated by the case of the priest's servants already alluded to 
(p.l52 — ^3). Their master was also their &ther. Such bondage 
(if bondage it can be called, which was probably by them preferred 
to liberty) might well be tolerated by the laws, especially as the 
possession of slaves, however opposed to the best feelings of 
civilised society, is certainly not condemned by the moral law. 
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